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I. 


(ae usual crowd had gathered in the jail court-yard,—reporters, \ 
officers of the law, a priest in black robes, the attorney who had a 
conducted the defence and who believed in the innocence he had failed i 
to establish, the staff of physicians, and the one loyal, faithful friend 4 
of the condemned man, who had marched with him from the mur- t 
derer’s cell, mounted the scaffold, and now stood beside him for the | 
few brief moments left. This friend was manifestly much less com- i 
. posed and more excited than the man who was about to suffer the ex- H, 
_ treme penalty of the law. 
Aside from those whose business it was to be there in one capacity 
or another, there were absolutely no spectators. All the mere mor- 
' bidly curious had been rigorously excluded. The attorney for the i 
defence—“ Absolute” Johnson, as his friends on the bench called | 
him, nicknaming his baptismal title, Absalom, to fit the qualities of i 
his character with good-humored aptness—was speaking to a reporter i 
for the Star. ‘ 
“Mr. Blotwell, you are about to witness a legal murder.” 
The reporter, who had been mightily impressed by the lawyer’s 
masterly summing up of the case, rubbed the lobe of his ear with a 
lead-pencil and looked troubled. 
“ You still believe him innocent ?” 
“As I am, or as you are, of that crime.” 
“ How do you know it, Mr. Johnson?” he asked, eagerly, trans- 
ferring the point of his pencil to the pad. 
Absolute Johnson lifted his hand protestingly. “Now I am not 
talking for print. I’ve said all I had to say in public, and God knows 
I wish it had been enough. That man is being hanged by a chain of 
circumstantial evidence absolutely without break, and absolutely false 
in every link. I couldn’t prove it, but I know it.” 
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This was said so earnestly and so feelingly that the reporter for- 
bore to jot it down. Nevertheless he repeated his question. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

The lawyer regarded him moodily for a moment. 

“Young man, how do you know the sun shines ?” 

“ Because I see it.” 

“Exactly. If I should take you into a dungeon now you would no 
longer see it, but you would know it was still shining, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Of course I should.” 

“Very good. We know it is shining: we can prove it. Now why 
is it shining ?” 

The reporter, who was young and who had not delved deeply 
enough into physical science to have a pat—even if a fallacious— 
answer ready, was silent. 

“Tt has light, it has heat, therefore it is presumably a molten ball. 
It is fire. Why is it fire instead of water?’ 

“ Ask me something easy, Mr. Johnson.” 

“Very well. Then ask me something easier than why I know 
that Caleb Newal is innocent.” 

In another group men had been discussing capital punishment in 
subdued voices. 

“If you want to go back to the law of Moses,” said one, “and 
begin harping about an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, perhaps 
you can find some justification for it. But the laws of Moses were 
built for barbarians who didn’t know what a moral was until you 
opened their heads with a hatchet to get the ideain. Such laws ought 
to be relegated to the Dark Ages, where they belong.” 

“So ought the crime of murder,” said one of his listeners. 

“No doubt, but two wrongs don’t make one right. We are about 
to do the same thing that we are hanging this man fordoing. Taking 
his life does not bring back the life he took. I tell you capital pun- 
ishment is a pernicious thing. It’s morbid. It’s unhealthy. Tbe. 
lieve that the guillotine, and the sight of the blood it spilled in Paris, 
have done more, humanly speaking, to lower the moral tone of France 
than all the crimes put together that were ever committed in her boun- 
daries since the abolishment of torture and the rack. Every witness 
of an execution is haunted by it for days. He thinks about it; he 
talks about it. The morbid dwelling upon the thought of taking 
human life spreads. It’s like publishing the pictures of criminals. 
It tickles the vanity of the vicious, who are not wise enough to dis- 
criminate between prominence and notoriety, but go on forever con- 
fusing the fame of the one with the ill fame of the other. It’s de- 
moralizing. It tends to vice. Suppose a man is proved innocent after 
he has been condemned and executed ?” 

The speaker was interrupted by- the sheriff’s voice. All other 
sounds ceased. The sun was overhead at high noon, and the prisoner’s 
shadow was under the feet that pressed the drop. Every man in the 
little jail court-yard stood upon the thin darkness of his own stunted 
noon-shadow. The gallows cast a sinister bar upon the heads of the 
two young men, the free and the condemned, and this bar smote across 
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the breast of the priest, who stood a little back of the prisoner. 
Everything was profoundly still, save for the cooing of a purple 
pigeon who bowed his burnished head before his mate as they perched 
upon a ledge of the western wall. 

“Have you anything to say, Caleb?” 

“Nothing, except, perhaps, to repeat that I am innocent.” 

He had been looking off into the sky with dreamy eyes in which a: 
certain resigned regret lingered,—the regret of a man who looks upon - 
a scene from which he is to be long absent, rather than one which he 
expects never to see again. This expression, which was calm and 
placid if neither bright nor animated, fixed itself upon the memory 
of the witnesses. It contrasted strongly with the working and dis- 
torted countenance and the furious eyes of the friend. He had thrown 
his left arm protectingly about the prisoner’s shoulders, and this atti- 
tude of unwavering affection and fidelity to the last was pathetic and 
pitiful. The sheriff unclasped the handcuffs preparatory to binding 
the prisoner’s arms behind him, and the two friends grasped each 
other’s hands. As they did so, an expression of surprise and bewilder- 
ment flashed over Caleb Newal’s face. He shook his head, and his 
lips moved. His friend seemed expostulating with him, but in a whis- 
per or an unknown tongue. The priest closed his eyes and crossed 
himself, and as the four hands fell apart, and the sheriff, inspired with 
sudden haste, bound the condemned man’s behind him, something 
glittered for a moment in the sun and fell with a tinkle of broken 
glass upon the pavement. Newal’s face had caught and reflected the 
excitement upon his friend’s countenance. 

‘No, no!” he cried, “ there is no disgrace in an unmerited punish- 
ment. The crime would have been infamous, but the death of a man 
who is not guilty has no ignominy in it. Remember that, old fellow, 
remember it. God bless you, and good-by.” 

The last word came through the black cap: the next moment the 
drop had fallen. As the body hung quivering and swaying, the friend 
lifted his right hand solemnly, and cried in a hoarse voice, “I call 
upon you all to witness that an innocent man has suffered an unjust 

nally and I swear in your presence and before God to prove it before 
ie. 

The pigeon cooed melodiously upon the western wall, and those 
standing near the spot where the tiny vial had broken looked at each 
other meaningly, for a strong and overpowering smell of peach-kernels 
had arisen from the deadly acid it contained. 

In six minutes the execution had been pronounced complete, the 
— was laid upon his shadow in the coffin, and the law was 
satisfied. 





II. 


For three generations the Newals had occupied an old mansion in 
the outskirts of a town in New Jersey. The property had a history 
when the Newals. purchased it, a history connected with the times 
of Washington and the Revolutionary days. It was then called The 
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Manor House by its English owner, who had sought to establish a bit 
of the old home world in the new colony. It had its park then, and 
its own preserves, and kept its kennel, and the gentlemen of the Manor 
did cross-country riding in pink coats that were violently searlet, 
and in every way kept up the old home sports, as loyal Englishmen 
always do, whether in the arctics or the tropics, the ways of England 
being manifestly too superior to those of the rest of the world to admit 
of their being set aside for anything so unimportant as a trifling differ- 
ence in climate. 

But after a little, as the old colonial days became yesterdays, and 
the to-morrow of the colonists had become the to-day of the young 
republic, changes had taken place in and around the Manor. The 
last Squire had broken the neck which fitted his pink coat so admirably, 
riding gallantly to his death in a ditch on his own estate. The fox 
lived to harry the hen-coops, and the widow and children, who were 
loyal royalists, were glad to dispose of the Manor with its fixtures and 
preserves, even to that last ditch, and return to the more enlightened 
atmosphere of Kent or Sussex. With the fixtures were included some 
family portraits left behind in the stress of adverse circumstances, and 
after a generation these came to be regarded as the British ancestry of 
the Newals, who were not British at all, and, to do them justice, never 
claimed to be. 

And in the course of that overturning generation the hunting pre- 
serves were parcelled off and fenced in and farmed out, and two roads 
were cut through them, crossing in a corner of the park where the lane 
of horse-chestnuts ended at the big iron gate and the high stone wall. 
All these changes would no doubt have been discomposing to the ghost 
of the last Squire had he returned some gusty autumn night and ridden 
merrily to hounds with all his ghostly train, for the good dogs had 
long since bayed their last at fox or moon, and the big brown hunter 
had broken his own back and heart along with his master’s neck in 
that last ditch. But fence and farm, and cross-road and cottage, would 
not have been so surprising in the old hunting-fields as the Raritan 
Canal dividing them with a watery way, along which floated a con- 
tented commerce congratulating itself upon the improvements of a 
modern age. The hunting-horn of the old Squire’s day had been 
replaced by the tuneless tooting of tin horns by canal-boat captains 
signalling the bridge-tender in his cottage on the new banks where 
travellers along the cross-roads paid toll over the new waters. The 
nearest approach to the merry windings of the old horn was produced 
by a certain canal captain who owned a leaky key-bugle, upon which 
he wheezed hoarse cavalry calls to bridges along his way, much as if 
they were forts or sleeping barracks. The tow-path ran only.a hun- 
dred yards to the rear of the Manor, around whose diminished domain 
the stone wall had been continued, and the view-halloo of the old hunts 
had been superseded by the shouts of ragged drivers along its dusty 
road. The tinkle of the mule-bells was heard at intervals day or 
night in every room of the old house by those who chose to listen, and 
may even have penetrated into the musty depths of the big iron-bound 
chest in the attic, where moths were busily turning the pink coat into 
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erratic lace-work, and the leather-seated breeches were mouldering 
beside the rusty bit and stirrups of that last ride. 

Truly that generation was as a season for its changes. The sacred 
four-poster in which Revolutionary generals had slept and snored had 
become a cradle for lusty little Newals, who kicked the covers off, and 
had croup, and measles, and scarlet rash, and other small miseries to 
which they had fallen unwilling heirs. The advent of these human 
ills into the precincts hitherto set apart for reverential traditions to 
cluster about and bear big imaginative fruit would have horrified and 
scandalized the ghost of the ex-hunter, even had they not troubled his 
peace so much as the moths in the broadcloth or the mule-bells along 
the tow-path. But they were part and parcel of the change. 

The first Newal of the Manor had been thrifty. He had made 
money in dividing the estate he had purchased, and the value of his 
property had increased with the improvements of the country. His 
eldest son had married and brought his wife home, and the other sons 
and daughters, liberally portioned, had tacitly sought other homes, 
for the most part in what was then the West, New York and Penn- 
sylvania; one had even ventured into the far west of Ohio. The 
eldest son, himself one of ten children, had only three of his own, one 
son, Caleb, and two daughters, Catherine, his oldest child, and Doro- 
thy, his youngest. No Newal had ever lived, in the memory of the 
community where they had been known for three generations, who had 
not been an honorable, upright, self-respecting, and respected citizen. 
The girls were virtuous, prudent, and capable, and the first and second 
Newal of the Manor dying had each declared that his children had 
been a blessing to him. Judge, then, of the horror and astonishment 
of the community when Caleb Newal was accused of one of the most 
eold-blooded and unprovoked murders in the criminal annals of New 
Jersey. At first such an accusation seemed incredible, monstrous, 
beyond the limits of imagination. But, as circumstance after circum- 
stance was developed, all doubt was removed, and the conviction of his 
guilt took as strong possession of the majority as faith in his innocence 

ipeerenely obtained. 

he victim for whose violent taking off Caleb Newal stood accused 
was an old gentleman who had been a friend of the first Newal and a 
neighbor to all, one of the most peaceable and harmless of men, who had 
dandled Caleb on his knee as a child and been a wise and loving friend 
to him as a man. Old Mr. Atterly, as he was familiarly called, the 
adjective having taken the place of the given name, as it often does when 
men and women outlive their generation, had been killed by several 
blows upon the head, inflicted with a heavy walking-stick of his own, 
for it lay beside him upon the floor and bore evidence of the ghastly 
misuse to which it had been applied. The crime had presumably been 
committed somewhere between eight and ten o’clock on the evening of 
May 3. In the spring dusk of the former hour Caleb Newal had 
crossed the bridge over the canal, stopping for a moment for a little 
friendly conversation with the bridge-tender and telling him he was 
going to see Mr. Atterly, whose home was on the other side of the 
new water from the Manor and some little distance-west. At the gate 
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he had been met by the Rev. Mr. Baxter, to whose church Mr. At- 
terly and the Newals belonged. Mr. Baxter afterwards testified that 
he was coming away, but had returned with Caleb, parting with him 
at the gate a few minutes later. At ten minutes after ten the gar- 
dener, who had been employed by Mr. Atterly for over forty years, 
and who had that evening been sent to town upon his master’s busi- 
ness, returned, and, going straight to the little room opening off the 
garden to deliver his belated message, had been the first person to 
make the horrible discovery. 

This small room had been used by the old gentleman during his 
latter years, when age had rendered him feeble, for an office. In it, as 
he was one of .the richest men in the country, his manifold business 
interests were attended to without assistance other than that given by 
interested parties, for his mind had not shared in the decadence of his 
body, but continued vigorous to the last. It was in this room, opening 
abruptly as it did into the garden and thereby affording the murderer 
means of egress and escape unseen, that the old servant had found his 
master’s lifeless form. This gardener, who also served somewhat in 
the capacity of private servant about the house, and, in a limited way, 

uged by his capacity of intelligence rather than fidelity, was a confi- 
ential man whom his master trusted to the limit of his understanding, 
testified to having been most unhappily detained beyond his usual hour 
of returning on that fatal night by the absence of the gentleman whom 
he had been sent to see. This statement was corroborated by a number 
of witnesses, so that no possible suspicion could be attached to him. 
In his testimony at the trial he said that he had rushed immediatel 
in search of his wife, who was housekeeper and cook, and who had, 
with himself, grown old in the murdered man’s service. His wife 
was very hard of hearing: he had found her sitting at the kitchen table 
doing some mending. Their grand-daughter, a girl of seventeen who 
helped about the house, was asleep, with her fet resting on the table. 
He testified that she was a heavy sleeper, not liable to be awakened by 
sounds, as she usually had to be shaken. He remembered distinctly 
having been compelled to shake her violently that night in order to 
arouse her to an understanding of the appalling crime that had been 
committed in the house during his absence. The kitchen was detached 
from the main part, after the fashion of Southern houses,—old Mr. 
Atterly was a Southerner by birth,—but there were bells communi- 
cating with it from the master’s office and sleeping-room. Neither his 
wife nor his grand-daughter had heard an alarming sound, and no bell 
had rung to summon them. Mr. Caleb would have entered the house 
without knocking, as was his lifelong custom, and the minister, in 
common with other people who were upon familiar terms with the 
master, was in the habit of proceeding at once to the little office instead 
of summoning the servants to admit him through the front door of the 
rambling old house. The old gentleman was not known to have an 
enemy in the world, and there was nothing missing from his person or 
from the premises to indicate that robbery had been the motive for the 
crime. One gold piece and a few silver coins were found in his 
pockets, also a valuable watch and an old-fashioned gold fob of mas- 
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sive workmanship. This fob, which was: always plainly visible i 
the old gentleman’s waistcoat, would certainly have excited the cupidity 
of any strolling vagabond who might have wandered along the tow- 
path and been tempted by some inscrutable cause to commit so foul a 
deed. But no stranger had been seen. The tow-path had been 
deserted, and the road nearly so. _ 

It was here that evidence began to fasten upon Caleb Newal. At 
ten minutes of ten that night the bridge-tender had seen him cross 
hurriedly, apparently returning in an agitated and excited state of 
mind. He had hesitated for a moment, standing full in the light 
which streamed from the little toll-house, while he looked up and 
down the tow-path in a bewildered manner, as if uncertain which way 
to take. During this moment the bridge-tender saw with astonish- 
ment that his clothing was strangely awry and in a dishevelled state, 
which was particularly noticeable, as Caleb was rather foppish and 
precise in his attire. After this momentary hesitancy, and without 
replying to or appearing to hear the bridge-tender’s salutation, he 
seemed suddenly to recollect himself and started off down the tow- 
path in the direction of his own home. Half an hour later Mr. 
Atterly’s old gardener, who had crossed from town a few minutes after 
Mr. Caleb passed, came running back, stumbling and breathless, shout- 
ing as he ran that his poor old master had been murdered. It was 
then the bridge-keeper first attached importance to the young man’s 
unusual state, and remembered that there were certain dark spots upon 
his clothing that glistened like water during the brief moment a Hen 
he stood in the little square of light. . 

No strangers, of a suspicious look or otherwise, had been seen along 
the road or tow-path that evening. A woman with two little children 
had passed, going towards a small farm on which they lived, laden 
with packages and parcels which the children were helping her to 
carry. The Rev. Mr. Baxter had not returned, having gone back, as 
was sometimes his wont, on the other side of the canal, crossing over 
a bridge nearer town. He had gone over by the Hamilton road, as it 
was called, above the Manor, and might have crossed by any one of 
two or three bridges farther down. 

It was afterwards developed that at ten o’clock or thereabouts, just 
as Mrs. Newal and her daughters were retiring, Caleb entered at the 
back door, having come in through the canal gate, to which he carried 
a key, and was going straight to his room, when his sister Catherine 
came with a candle to the head of the stairs to tell him that his friend 
Donald Matheson, playfully called Damon by the family, had been 
waiting for over an hour to see him. As the candle carried by the 
young woman shone full upon her brother’s face, she was struck by its 
extraordinary expression. He looked, as she afterwards testified, dazed 
and half asleep. 

“ Why, Caleb!” she had exclaimed, “what is the matter? Are 
you ill?” 

Perceiving that her brother hardly appeared to hear her, but 
brushed past and hurried towards his room, Catherine, who was by 
that time thoroughly alarmed, followed, and entered immediately 
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behind him. Donald Matheson was sitting in an easy-chair beside a 
table, on which stood a student’s lamp with a very powerful burner. 
The room was large and rather bare, littered with books and papers, 
with a long, wide, high bench, built to fit the entire eastern end, in 
which were two broad windows. Upon this bench stood various 
strange-shaped glass instruments for the demonstration of chemical 
and scientific tests; in one corner was a large electric battery with 
ingenious mechanical contrivances for the direct application to the 
human system of a then comparatively unknown force. The room 
was evidently a laboratory, and in it the two young men, both recent 
graduates in medicine and surgery, passed much of their time, outside 
of office hours, in those experiments which were in the line of their 
studies, for both were of decided scientific bent. Off this room opened 
another large chamber used as a sleeping-apartment, and accessible only 
through the laboratory. As the strong light of the lamp on the table 
fell upon Caleb, young Dr. Matheson, who was reading, flung down his 
book and sprang to his feet. 

“Good God, Caleb! are you hurt?” 

It was then for the first time that Catherine Newal discovered that 
the long light-colored spring overcoat worn by her brother was covered 
with splashes of blood. There were bloody finger-marks on the left 
sleeve, and a large splash on the left lapel had dripped a little down 
the silk facing and ended abruptly against the inner coat, which it had 
not stained. Touching this mark with a horrified finger, Catherine 
had recoiled with a shriek. The stain was fresh, and the blood not yet 
dry. 

” Pushing his friend into the chair he had vacated, Dr. Matheson 
hurriedly examined him, expecting to find a wound from which these 
sanguinary stains had come. But this investigation showed that young 
Newal was unharmed, though altogether unable to account for the 
blood upon his overcoat. Meanwhile Catherine had alarmed her 
mother and sister, and all had gathered fearfully around Caleb, ques- 
tioning him and imploring him to explain his condition. This might 
have been going on for something like half an hour, when the bell 
below was violently rung, and almost immediately thereafter, without 
waiting to be announced, Mr. Baxter rushed up the stairs and burst 
impetuously into the room. He was a young man, not more than two 
or three years older than Caleb (who was twenty-five), and had been 
for over a year pastor of the Zion church. A certain degree of inti- 
macy naturally existed between the young minister and the son of the 
house, but for some unknown reason Dr. Matheson, who was very 
decided in his likes and dislikes, had never entertained any friendship 
for Mr. Baxter, and did not hesitate to pronounce him a hypocrite, 
who did not believe what he preached. From him’the horrified com- 
pany first learned of the murder of their old neighbor in the presence 
of those unaccountable blood-stains now turned to damning evidences. 
It was noticeable that at the news, or almost immediately after the 
minister’s entrance, Caleb seemed for the first time to realize the situa- 
tion and to recover from the lethargy in which he had previously been 
plunged. His mother, who had sprung from Quaker stock and who 
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still lapsed into the Friends’ form of speech in moments of strong ex- 
citement, clasped her hands, and cried, in a trembling voice,— 

“Caleb, my son, my son! whose blood is that upon thy coat?” 

To which Caleb had answered, proudly, “As God hears me, 
mother, I do not know. My hands are clean. I have committed no 
crime.” 

“T believe thee, I believe thee ; but where hast thou been, my son, 
and how did thee come by these bloody witnesses ?” 

“TI know no more than you do, mother. I called upon Mr. 
Atterly at about eight o’clock, remaining with him perhaps twenty 
minutes, perhaps half an hour: I cannot say just how long. Mr. 
Baxter was there. We came away together, leaving him in his usual 
health | and strength. My God! who could have done this hellish 
deed ?” 

“That is true, Mrs. Newal. Caleb found me there, and we walked 
as far as the gate together. After that I left him and made a call 
upon the Broadbents, a little way beyond. They have a sick child, 
and I had promised to drop around earlier in the day. Then I went 
across the fields to the tow-path and walked a mile or so along it.” 

“On that side of the canal?” inquired Dr. Matheson, dryly. 

“Certainly not,” retorted the minister, with some warmth, “ con- 
sidering the fact that the tow-path is on this side of the water.” 

“Qh! You neglected to mention having crossed the bridge.” 

For a moment Mr. Baxter looked confused. Then he ignored the 
remark, and inquired,— 

“Did you come home immediately after I left you, Caleb?” 

“Why, yes—I—I—came home.” He put his hand to his fore- 
head for a moment, as if trying to recollect, drawing the fingers down 
tightly over his eyes in a movement that had been peculiar to him 
since childhood. As he did so the bloody gripping hand upon his 
left coat-sleeve was plainly visible. “Yes, I came home,” he repeated, 
but the voice was not resolute and positive. The little family circle 
looked shrinkingly at itself and immediately averted its eyes. 

“T should destroy that coat,” said Mr. Baxter, warningly, when 
taking his leave. “And if the subject should come up you can all 
three—you can all four testify that he returned immediately after I 
left him at the gate. God would forgive you for so good a lie.” 

“Sir,” cried Dr. Matheson, hotly, “Caleb is not accused of murder. 
When he is, it will not even then be time to resort to lies. He has 
nothing to conceal.” 

“Very likely, very likely,” acquiesced Mr. Baxter, taking no 
notice of the young physician’s anger. “I only suggest the ounce 
of prevention, for the pound of cure might be awkward.” 

But before midnight Caleb Newal had been accused of murder, 
arrested, and imprisoned. The newspapers of that section and the New 
York and Philadelphia dailies declared he had been taken red-handed 
in his guilt. Six weeks later he was tried, convicted upon overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial evidence, and sentenced to death. The plea of 
temporary insanity had been rejected as scornfully by Caleb himself as 
it had been by the community. With the exception of that one night, 
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no one had ever seen Caleb Newal evince the slightest unusual indica- 
tion that could be construed as evidence of aberration, and this had been 
noticed only by his family and his bosom friend, all of whom would 
cheerfully aes laid down their lives to prove him innocent. Even 
the minister, who had seen him immediately after the crime had been 
presumably committed, and at the hour when, as his friends had sought 
to establish, he had given evidence of mental disturbance, testified 
regretfully that he had himself observed nothing unusual in the un- 
fortunate young man’s manner beyond the natural agitation of such an 
occasion. 

“ The defence,” said the prosecuting attorney, ironically, “ is trying 
to set up the usual plea behind which so many criminals seek refuge. 
It has always been astonishing to me how sane persons can believe that 
some other sane person may become insane just long enough to commit 
some atrocious crime, never having shown the slightest indication of 
mental disturbance at any other period of life, before or after. There 
is not the faintest shadow of evidence to sustain this plea in the case 
under trial.” 

And s0, indeed, it seemed. No human soul was discovered who 
could testify to Caleb Newal’s whereabouts or conduct during that fatal 
eighty minutes which ae from the time when he had parted from 
Mr. Baxter at the Atterly gate to the time when he had been seen by 
the bridge-tender five minutes before his return home. To the exact 
hour which left this damning gap of time his mother and sisters and 
friend proudly united in their testimony. To all questions concerning 
where he had been or what he had done Caleb himself had only an- 
swered, sadly and resignedly,— 

“T don’t know.” " 

In less than six months from the date of the crime the sentence 
of death had been executed. 

“So sharpand swift and sure is Jersey justice,” said the prosecuting 
attorney, proudly. 





III. 


As may be imagined, no stone had been left unturned by the friends 
and attorney of the accused man during the interval which preceded 
his trial. Nothing was left undone, but absolutely no clue had been 
discovered that in the slightest degree lightened the mystery attending 
that unaccounted-for crime. No one but the dead man and his mur- 
derer knew the circumstances, and if Caleb was the murderer he was 
as silent as the dead man himself concerning it. 

Dr. Matheson had neglected his practice to search for evidence 
which should clear his friend, and during the months of anguish and 
suspense before the trial and after, previous to the execution of the 
sentence, he had been the solace and stay of the prisoner and his half- 
crazed mother and sisters. It therefore occasioned but little surprise 
when it was suddenly announced the day following the execution that 
he had given up his office and rooms in town and had removed to 
the Manor, where, at the request of Mrs. Newal, he had consented to 
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establish himself in her dead son’s rooms. The doctor’s sign was sus- 

nded upon one of the massive stone posts at the end of the drive-way, 
and thereafter the wing formerly occupied by the son of the house 
became the home of his bosom friend. Lights were visible in this 
portion of the Manor at all hours of the night, and until the doctor’s 
sudden removal became generally known these midnight lamps ex- 
cited a great deal of comment and conjecture among the passers-by, the 
most superstitious declaring that the ghost of Caleb Newal haunted 
his beloved laboratory at night and continued after death those ex- 
periments which had been dear to the unhappy young man in life. 
Others, more practical, averred that the afflicted mother and sisters 
walked those floors in their misery, and color was given to this view 
of the case by the statement of the servants, who had told their friends 
that in their belief no one ever slept in the house, for beds were 
untouched in the morning, and the servants themselves were often 
awakened by the sound of groans and cries in the still hours, and hurry- 
ing footsteps hastening about the house upon unknown errands. All 
this and a great deal of sympathy and compassion for the afflicted 
household, but all outward demonstrations of it were haughtily de- 
clined. From the moment that the execution had actually taken place, 
Mrs. Newal and her daughters, and Donald Matheson as well, seemed 
to every one in the community, with two exceptions, as acces- 
sory, by compliance at least, to an unjust execution. ‘These two ex- 
ceptions were Absolute Johnson and Margaret Bothwell, the latter a 
young woman whom it was generally supposed Caleb would some day 
have married had he lived and had all gone well with him. All the 
Manor romances had fallen under the blight of its tragedy. The 
minister and Dorothy, the doctor ayd Catherine, were no longer light- 
hearted young folk whom rumor mated in advance of their own ar- 
rangements. The doctor, in spite of the fact that he was now the 
daily companion of the woman he loved, had rather the manner and 
bearing of a careworn, broken-hearted man than of a happy lover. 
The minister shared too evidently in the Manor miseries to admit of 
any doubt; while the mental condition of the two young women could 
only be surmised. No friends ether than the two exceptions noted 
were admitted to the old home. Its inmates shunned former acquaint- 
ances of both sexes, and when two or three of the more intimate of 
their girl friends, who had hitherto been received almost as members 
of the family, were persistently denied admittance, even their deter- 
mination not to let the innocent family of a guilty man suffer for his 
sin was abandoned. 

The big iron gate, which had heretofore been always hospitably 
open, and which had not been closed in the memory of the younger 
generation, had its rusty iron hinges oiled, and was not only closed but 
padlocked. And then, greatly to their consternation and affliction, the 
two house-servants were dismissed, and only old Andy, who acted in 
the double capacity of gardener and coachman, retained. Even he was 
not allowed to remain upon the place overnight, but at nine o’clock 
Dr. Matheson came regularly to the gate and grimly locked him out. 
Andy, who was very deaf, and who had been in the service of Caleb’s 
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father as a young man, was grievously afflicted at this seeming lack 
of confidence in himself, which he considered was ill justified by his 
many years of fidelity to the house. But as he was husband to Ann 
the cook, and as Mrs. Newal had told her when dismissing her from 
the place that her wages would be continued and she would be called 
upon for service when required, they took a little house upon the out- 
skirts of the town and continued to regard themselves as the servants 
of the Manor. Once a week Ann went back to clean up the kitchen, 
complaining bitterly because she was not allowed to remain, but was 
treated like a stranger. During the week Andy brought her the wash 
and such other work as was portable, like coarse sewing and mending. 
She continued to bake bread and cake and to do the pastry-cooking for 
the Manor, and, as the excellence of her work had long been renowned 
in the place, this baking gradually extended until she did a thrifty 
little business for the better class of the townspeople, and came to re- 

rd her dismissal from confining house service as a blessing in dis- 
guise, after all. 

A wire had been strung along from the front gate to the side porch, 
and attached to the bell-pull on this by an ingenious contrivance of 
the doctor’s was a hammer which fell heavily upon a-good-sized bell. 
This bell, selected out of deference to Andy’s fogged hearing, gave 
forth a deep tone like a small church bell, which in fact it was, and by 
reason of the automatic movement of the hammer it could only be 
tolled slowly by the most impatient ringer. One pull released a clock- 
like mechanism which caused the hammer to fall five times with inter- 
vals between. This tolling, floating over the quiet fields and penetrating 
to the streets of the town, had a weird and solemn effect, proceeding 
as it did from that afflicted house. It seemed to ring the knell of 
all the hopes that household had ever entertained. It tolled for the 
young life cut off so abruptly. Its melancholy melody contrasting 
with the cheerful tinkle of the mule-bells on the canal was like the 
deep tolling of a bell for passing souls in the midst of the light affairs 
of life. It was so isolated, so mysterious, so apart from the world, 
that its sound grew to have the same effect upon its hearers that a con- 
vent bell has, heard suddenly by some traveller climbing a mountain 
in ignorance of the high retreat whence that ringing proceeds. People 
in the little town looked at each other, and said, softly, “The Manor 
bell,” and listened, and sighed. 

The captain of the canal-boat who owned the leaky key-bugle for- 
bore to repeat his cavalry call if the Manor bell struck while he was 
passing, and one of the dogs—for among other innovations introduced 
the week after the execution had been two fierce watch-dogs—never 
became reconciled to it, and, being unable to adjust its tones to his 
hearing and ideas of harmony, invariably sat upon end with nose 
pointed heavenward and howled his disapproval at every stroke. By 
veason of the fact that Dr. Matheson, despite his manifest indifference 
to an extensive practice, had always been regarded as a man of bril- 
liant ability and exceptional skill, his old patients clung to him or came 
back after brief desertion, and new ones were added, so that the bell 
was frequently heard, though never with any satisfaction by at least 
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one of its critical guardians. The place itself sat intrenched behind 
its high stone wall and padlocked gate like a prison, and any passer-by 
whose curiosity prompted him to stop for a moment at night and peer 
through the dividing bars was speedily rendered uncomfortable by the 
angry barks and choking sniffings of the two surly-tempered wardens. 

At first no one knew just what disposition had been made of Caleb 
Newal’s remains. It was rumored about the jail that his body had 
been bequeathed to Dr. Matheson years before, after the fashion of 
medical students, who delight to shock their friends by callous indiffer- 
ence to boiling and scraping and wiring as applied to their own anat- 
omy. In any event, the coffin had been placed in a light spring wagon 
driven by Dr. Matheson himself and attended by no one but his own 
man. It was known to have been taken straight to the Manor and 
conveyed into the house, but after that no one had seen it issue forth 
from the gate. No grave had been ordered prepared in the country 
cemetery where all the Newals had been buried. To all inquiries the 
doctor had made but one reply : 

“The time and place of burial have not yet been decided upon, but 
the funeral will be strictly private.” 

After Andy and his wife had taken up their abode in town, it 
transpired that their young master had been interred that night in the 
Manor garden, in a grave dug by Andy himself under a magnolia- 
tree. The servants did not seem to understand that they had been 
sworn to any secrecy in the matter, and it was generally considered 
improbable that the family had intended to cast any mystery around 
the interment, other than that rigid privacy which seemed suited to the 
sad tragedy of the case. As the Manor was outside the city limits, 
and as many old families had private burial-grounds upon their own 
estates, no comment was aroused by the knowledge. Even had it been 
unlawful, it is doubtful if any action would have been taken by the 
authorities, so deep was the sympathy of the community for the sur- 
viving members of the family. 

But it seemed from the disconnected accounts given by the two 
faithful old servants that it had been a solemn burial they had wit- 
nessed that night under the magnolia-tree. No one was present beside 
the doctor, Absolute Johnson, and the feeble old man, long retired 
from active ministry, who had performed the ceremony of marriage 
for the second Newal, christened the third, and now pronounced a few 
words in a broken and trembling voice over the dishonored remains of 
the man who had been the innocent child in his arms so few years 
before. Mr. Baxter had been confined to his bed for a week preceding 
the execution, and the old clergyman had been summoned from his 
distant home by Caleb’s family. Having been delayed by an accident, 
he had arrived too late to perform any office other than that of com- 
mitting the body to the grave. Both Ann and Andy, who were stanch 
Catholics, were loud in their denunciation of Mr. Baxter. According 
to their ideas, he had deserted their master in his need. They were 
equally loud in praise of their own priest, who, in the absence of other 
clergy, had administered such comfort as might be given to a man in 
extremity who was not a son of the Church. At the last, when the 
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coffin had been borne from the house to the grave by the two faithful 
friends of the dead man, aided by Andy and the doctor’s. man, it had 
been followed only by the aged clergyman, and the little procession 
had stumbled through the darkness, guided by the single lantern left 
standing upon the pile of fresh-turned earth. 

The mother =a sisters had been too much overcome to accompany 
that pitiful little cortége, and Dorothy and Ann had been obliged to 
administer restoratives to Mrs. Newal, whom Ann described as having 
been white and rigid as the dead during the time her son’s body was 
being carried away. Catherine had not even come down or been 
present when the brief prayer was offered in the big candle-lighted 
room where the English portraits looked on with stiff-necked dis- 
approval; in a hurried trip up-stairs after the camphor-bottle Ann 
had heard her sobbing and praying and moaning in her brother’s room. 
The faithful woman had been sent away the next day, heart-broken at 
leaving them in such stress, and describing the whole household as 
being on the verge of madness. All these details had added to the 
grisly interest surrounding the place; but when in the course of the 
ollowing week the misery and mystery were padlocked away from the 
public, surmise and curiosity ould only feed upon outside imagination. 
The Manor seemed to be in a state of siege against the world, resenting 
the injustice which had deprived it of its young master. ‘ 





IV. 


Six months had — since the execution. Opting was again in 
the land, and people along the cross-roads saw that Caleb’s headstone 
was blossoming. Various small boys, climbing upon each other’s 
shoulders until their chins rested upon the stone wall, had peered 
over with shuddering interest and curiosity, and reported that the 
murderer’s grave had neither stone nor board at head or foot, and that 
the magnolia-tree was its only marker. Thereafter they pointed to it 
from the distant roads or fields where they played, investing it with a 
baleful interest and calling it “Caleb Newal’s tombstone.” Its waxen 
blooms were flung aloft with prodigal profusion, rivalling carven 
marble in their beauty, and the spices with which the Egyptians em- 
balmed their dead were not so sweet as the perfumes arising from that 
neglected garden where the grass was struggling out over a dishonored 
rave. 

r At least two people in the community had never seemed to recover 
from the shock of the tragedy enacted the year before. Mr. Baxter 
was a changed and moody man. When announcing to his con tion 
that by the terms of Mr. Atterly’s will they had been so liberally re- 
membered that the new church would at once be undertaken, his face 
had been terrible to see. His hearers had wept with him, as much in 
sympathy for his choking efforts at self-control as for grief over the 
violent taking off of one of their most respected members. 

The heart-breaking pathos and eloquence of that address had made 
him locally famous. The attendance at the church increased. There 
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seemed to be an awakening among the people, and at every meeting 
thereafter the minister had exhorted sinners to repent in such burning 
words that converts had been many, and the membership was growing 
beyond the seating capacity of the old edifice. There was a revival 
of such proportions that one of the deacons had ventured to say to 
Mr. Baxter that out of the cruel tragedy for which their own hearts 
bled a great and wonderful prosperity to them as a Christian organiza- 
tion seemed to spring. 

“Tt is one of those cases where the blood of a just man has been 
blessed to the need of Christ’s followers,” he said, “even as His blood 
was shed that all who believed in Him might be saved.” 

To the man’s astonishment, Mr. Baxter threw his hands 
wildly over his head and rushed from the room, crying, “ For God’s 
sake, don’t say that !” 

But dating from that time the young minister had thrown himself 
into his work with redoubled zeal. He prayed beside every sick-bed, 
he comforted every sufferer from either mental or physical anguish, he 
rested neither night nor day when there was a soul to Jead from the 

ths of sin or a broken heart in need of consolation. His health 
suffered from the strain, but he was deaf to all remonstrances. 

The other man in whom there had also been a marked change was 
Dr. Matheson. From having been a light-hearted, laughter-loving 
young fellow, devoted to his profession, but not averse to outside 
amusements, he had become a serious, preoccupied man, whose restless 
eyes were always roaming moodily about in futile search for something. 
This something was understood by all his friends to be that clue which 
should put him upon the right road to clearing Caleb’s name. And 
as time went by and this determination to find it grew more and more 
intense, instead of being lessened by discouragements and fruitless search, 
even the patients who trusted him most-in matters of professional skill 
grew to regard him as a little touched upon that one subject. 

Mr. Baxter still continued to call at the Manor, imploring its in- 
mates to allow him to be of service to them. Whatever may have 
been Dorothy’s previous feeling for him, neither she nor the rest of the 
family had ever forgiven him for that unfortunate suggestion on the 
night of the murder concerning the coat and the offering of false testi- 
mony. Dorothy resembled her brother closely in face and tempera- 
ment,—so closely that Ann described it as being “the breakin’ av yer 
heart to see her, bringin’ up poor Mr. Caleb loike a ghost before 
yez. 

The young minister’s housekeeper, cook, and maid-of-all-work in 
one, who was a friend and cousin of Ann’s, described him as an angel 
for ness, and tearfully related how he prayed unceasingly for the 
comforting of the Newals. 

“Tf ye’ll belave me, Ann, it’s niver wance that poor dear young 
man has come from thim Newalses but that he goes sthraight to his 
sthudy an’ gits upon his two knees an’ prays fur thim. ‘Och God,’ 
says he, ‘ Almoighty Father,’ says he, ‘have mercy upon a poor sinner 
an’ hear his prayer,’ says he. ‘Comfort thim that mourn,’ says he, 
‘whose prop an’ sthay has bin taken from thim.’ Och, it’s enough to 
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break yer heart intoirely, fhat wid his sighs, an’ his groans, an’ his 
sobbin’ like a chile widout its mither. Wanst, jist in the middle av 
his prayin’, the Manor bell begun tollin’. Howly Virgin! he raised 
sich a cryin’, so pitiful loike, that Oi jist had to run away widout 
waitin’ fur the ind av it. That Manor bell is worse nor a funeral : 
Oi cross mesilf whiniver Oi hear it. But if iver there was an angel 
it’s the young minister; ’faith, if all Protestants was loike him Oi’d 
be afther turnin’ wan.” 

“Shame to yez fur iver sayin’ it,” said Ann, wiping her eyes, but 
with more aniniosity in the words than in her tone. 

“Sure, thin, he'd ought ’a’ bin a praste, so he had. Not wan av 
thim prays an’ fasts more than him; an’ Oi’m a good Catholic, as ye 
know, Ann.” 

Mr. Baxter had always evinced a pitying interest in Dr. Matheson’s 
seemingly hopeless efforts to clear his friend’s name. He had never 
been invited into the laboratory since the fatal night, and had never 
shown any anxiety to see it again. It was understood that Dr. Mathe- 
son was still experimenting, partly continuing along those lines in 
which the two friends had previously been interested together, and 

rtly seeking in new fields for himself. But of these experiments 
he said little. The doctor and the minister met but rarely, but when 
they did the latter never failed to inquire, with a sad smile, “ Any 
news ?” 

To which the answer invariably was, ‘‘ None.” 

One day, happening to be taking his leave as the doctor was re- 
turning from some of his visits, the minister ventured to remon- 
strate with him upon the subject which was uppermost in both men’s 
thoughts. 

“Do you not think, doctor, that it would be better for you to 
reconcile yourself to the situation as it unhappily is, rather than wear 
your heart out further in this fruitless search ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ But consider,” the clergyman continued, gently. “The crime was 
proved to the satisfaction of justice. The penalty of the law has been 
paid. The tragedy and its unhappy consequences, which have so deeply 
and terribly affected this household and community, are now become 
things of the past. Would it be wise, do you think, to reopen it? 
Would it not be wiser to let it sink into that oblivion towards which 
all earthly affairs inevitably drift ?” 

They had been standing by the open gate ; the doctor held the pad- 
lock and key in his hands. He had regarded the minister gloomily 
during the course of this speech, nervously snapping the lock back and 
forth with the key. He now removed the key and tapped it softly 
upon the padlock to emphasize his reply. 

“T have considered more things in this case, Mr. Baxter, than it 
is possible for any one else to have considered except the murderer 
himself. As you say, the crime was proved to the satisfaction of legal 
justice, and the penalty of the law has been paid. But it was paid by 
a guiltless man, who became responsible through a set of damning 
evidences for a guilty man’s debt. I swore upon that. scaffold that I 
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‘would prove this. If it takes ten years—twenty years—fifty years— 
if I live so long, I will do it.” 

Mr. Baxter had recoiled before the bitter vehemence of this speech. 
He sighed and shook his head sadly, averting his horrified eyes, which 
had instinctively turned towards that melancholy corner of the garden 
where the magnolia-tree stood. The mound beneath it was flattened 
and low, as if seeking to efface itself, or at least to become as incon- 
spicuous as possible, and young green grass was knitting the broken 
sods together. There was no sign of footsteps having trampled the 
grass approaching it, and with a shudder of pity he turned away. It 
was evidently visited rarely, if ever. 

“‘ May God have mercy upon him when you find him!” 

“ Amen,” the doctor answered, almost savagely ; “ for I shall have 
none.” 

As the minister walked sorrowfully home, he met a man, appar- 
ently a stranger, who accosted him civilly and asked if he was upon 

the road leading to the Manor. 

“You are nearly there,” said Mr. Baxter. “That is the house.” 

“‘T was wondering if it was. It looks like a fine old place. They 
told me in town I should be apt to find Dr. Matheson at this hour.” 

i ‘ They were quite right,” said Mr. Baxter. “I have just left 
im.” 

“Vegetation seems much more advanced here than in New York, 
where I came from,” said the man, who seemed talkative. ‘Can you 
tell me what kind of a tree that is I see over the wall,—the one with 
white blossoms—I suppose they are blossoms ?” 

“ That is a magnolia-tree,” said Mr. Baxter, moving on. + 

“Thank you,” the man called after him; “much obliged, I’m 
sure. 

. “You are very welcome,” the minister replied, without turning his 
ead. 

A few minutes after, as he was about opening his own gate, he 
heard the Manor bell toll. Hearing his step upon the walk, Bridget 
had opened the door and stood waiting for him. At the sound of the 
bell she crossed herself. Mr. Baxter looked at her gravely. 

“ Why do you do that, Bridget ?” he asked, kindly. 

“Sure, surr, it sounds jist loike the ould bell in the little church 
where Oi was christened in Ballybofey, in county Donegal. It niver 
rung loike that widout it was a passin’ bell. This is jist loike a knell, 
surr, for a passin’ sowl.” 

“Still, you know it is not, Bridget. You know the doctor thought 
best to get a large bell, so that Andy could hear it in whatever part 
of the grounds he happened to be.” 

“Sure, surr, Oi know it, an’ him as deef as the post the bell’s sthuck 
on, savin’ wan little piece that’s left av wan ear. It’s jist nothin’ bet- 
ther than haythenish to set a church bell a-tollin’ to call wan deef 
ould man, an’ him not to prayers nayther.” 

The minister went slowly to his room and washed his hands for 
the mid-day meal, muttering to himself, as he did so,— 

“A passing soul,—a passing soul.” 
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V. 


Just inside the gate at the Manor a little porter’s lodge had been 
built by its former master. This had not been occupied for its original 
urpose after the house had passed to the Newals, but had been used 
™ the children of each generation for a playhouse. After they grew 
up it had fallen to baser uses and had become a sort of storehouse for 
garden implements, until the day when Dr. Matheson had so hurriedly 
moved in, when, to avoid the necessity of fitting up a consulting-room 
in the house, the lodge had been hurriedly cleared out and the doctor’s 
office furniture moved in, and it was here the majority of those who 
called professionally were shown. ‘This had proved an effectual bar 
to curiosity. 

The stranger who rang the bell was astonished at the response to 
his pull. Indeed, so startling and unexpected had been the sound he 
evoked that he had forborne to repeat it, but stood patiently digging 
the point of his cane in the road and peering through the gate. Pres- 
ently he espied an old man, evidently a servant, coming slowly down 
the drive-way. Andy, for it was he, carried a little tin pail in his hand 
containing something steaming hot, and this pail he deposited carefully 
upon the door-sill of the lodge before attempting to open the gate. 
Then, fumbling leisurely in his pocket for the key, he approached and 
undid the fastening, looking sharply at the new-comer out of his rheumy 
old eyes. 

“Is onybody sick ?” he inquired, by way of salutation. 

“A great many people,” answered the stranger, jocosely, “ but no 
one that I know.” 

“ Hay 2?” ejaculated Andy, curving his gnarled right hand around 
his ear. 

“No,” said the stranger, perceiving the old man was very deaf. 

“ Are yez afther wantin’ to see the docther ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very good, surr. Will yez plaze walk inside?” 

Stepping over the threshold, the stranger perceived the tin pail 
contained coffee, and presently Andy emerged from an inner room 
with a larger pail in his hand, and, sitting stiffly down in the door-way, 
proceeded to take out his ogy lunch, with the evident intention of 
partaking of it then and there. These preparations reminded the spec- 
tator that he was himself a hungry man, and that an appetizing lunch 
might be already in process of demolition in the Manor. He elevated 
his voice several degrees, and inquired,— 

“Did you tell the doctor there was a visitor awaiting him ?” 

“Vis, surr. Oi’ve had rheum’tiz in me knees an’ shoulder j’ints 
this mony a year. But it’s wurse whin the damp begins comin’ out 
of the grroun’ in the spring.” 

This was equivalent to “louder :” so the stranger pitched his voice 
higher, and shouted,— 

“ Does anybody know I’m here ?” 

Andy continued munching his dinner, comfortably oblivious to 


any questions. Convinced that conversation was likely to be discon- 
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nected, the stranger produced a card and held it before him with one 
hand, while he pointed with dumb show to the house with the other. 
Andy regarded the pasteboard with economical interest. 

“ Och, kape it, surr,” said he, with one cheek distended by a liberal 
bite from one of Ann’s rolls. “Sure the docther’ll know yez when he 
comes, widout printin’ av it.” 

Exasperated and discouraged, the doctor’s would-be visitor again sat 
down and strove for a few minutes to make himself as comfortable as 
possible for what bade fair to be a prolonged wait. Andy munched 
audibly, and gulped the hot coffee down with hissing accompaniments 
of indrawn breath like Japanese salutations. At last, restless and im- 
patient, the stranger arose and made as if he would go out the door- 
way occupied by Andy and his lunch. 

“ Fhat would yer honor be afther doin’ now?” inquired the incum- 
bent of the only way of egress. “Sure if it’s manin’ to walk in the 

rden ye are, thim dogs’ll be atin’ av ye for dinner.” 

“Damn the dogs!” exclaimed the stranger, angrily. 

“ Yis, surr ; that’s jist fhat Miss Dorothy was sayin’ only yisterday, 
that thim bastes must ayther be chained or fed so full they wudn’t 
be afther atin’ little b’ys an’ gurruls as well as their olders.” 

Determined to make him understand, and as the old man had 
finished his lunch and laboriously got his weight upon his feet again, 
the stranger placed his mouth on a line with Andy’s ear and shouted,— 

“T want—you—to—take—my—name—to—the—doctor.” 

“ Yis, surr; no, surr. But it would be all me place ’ud be worruth 
to take yer honor’s name, er me own name, er mesilf, to that house for 
at laste the nixt tin minutes.” 

The stranger stared. 

“Do you—mean—to—say—you—are—ordered—not—to ?” 

“Yis, surr; thim’s me ordhers, an’ me wurrukin’ on the place fur 
over forty year. Wance there was a mon come here to the gate all 
whoite an’ trimblin’ loike, an’ tould me to tell the docther his little 

urrel was dyin’. An’, bein’ as it was a case of loife an’ death, Oi 
made bould to break me ordhers. Begorra, surr, yez ’ud thought Oi 
was a thafe in the Tower av London come to stale the quane’s crown 
jewils—an’ me widout a wurred ag’inst me charackter since the day Oi 
was borun. No, surr. Whin thim tin minutes is up that it wants to 
wan o'clock, Oi’ll take yer honor’s name wid pleasurre, an’ carry it on 
a carrud, or me tongue, whichiver ye plaze,—though me tongue is as 
good as the printin’ av it, an’ chayper for yez. But the docther himsilf’1l 
be here at the sthroke av the clock. Sure he knows ye’re here. He’s 
heard the bell.” 

“Why in the name of wonder—” the stranger began in his ordi- 
nary voice, and then, recollecting himself, carefully separated the re- 
maining words and shouted them—‘ did—they—make—me—ring—a 
church—bell ?” 

“Faith, surr,” answered Andy, taking off his battered hat and 
scratching his head thoughtfully, “they’re afther sayin’ it’s all on 
account av me hearin’, which ye can see fur yerself, surr, is not so 
very bad,—not so bad but that Oi can hear a gintleman loike yerself 
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who spakes plain an’ daycently loud, as well as ony mon needs to hear, 
an’ better nor some wants to whin their wives is findin’ fault wid ’em. 
Sure that’s fhat they say about that matin’-house bell; but Oi belave 
it’s to give warnin’, surr.” He dropped his voice to a mysterious and 
husky whisper, and said, slyly, “Oi belave it’s to give warnin’, surr ; 
for fhat wid the docther movin’ so far out av town, an fhat wid all 
thim ither docther min thryin’ to git his practice away from him by 
reportin’ roun’ that he’s a little touched in the top av the head, sure it 
was the best way intoirely av littin’ thim all know he was kapin’ his 
ould wans, an’ gittin’ new wans ivery day, whin ivery mither’s son av 
thim as calls him out night or day lets the whole town know the 
docther’s got another patient.” 

The old fellow chuckled softly to himself at his clever penetration 
of the subtile cause leading to the establishment of the bell, but as his 
laugh — on a cough he sobered up, and added, as he gathered up 
his pails,— 

«There, surr, fhat did Oi tell yez? Here comes the docther 
down the path, jist as if the clock had knocked him out av the house 
whin it sthruck. Yez can tell him yer own name: yer honor knows 
it betther nor Oi do.” And Andy hobbled off down the path with 
his pails, passing the doctor as he went. 

Standing in the lodge door, the stranger regarded the approaching 
figure curiously. He beheld a tall, muscular, broad-shouldered man, 
with a chest so deep as to excite wonderment in the beholder’s mind. 
His eyes were dark and penetrating, but restless, except, as the stranger 
afterwards discovered, when some unusual interest developed in the 
conversation. Then they ceased to wander from object to object, and 
became riveted upon the individual before them. There was a certain 
nervous alertness, or restlessness, in his manner that was in harmony 
with his wandering eyes. 

“Dr. Matheson, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you remember Waldruff Bowman ?” 

The puzzled scrutiny with which the doctor had been regardin 
his visitor gave place to a smile of recognition as he cordially extend 
his hand. 

“Perfectly. But at first, not expecting to see you, I could not 
place you. Well, well. What brings you here?” 

“Oh, a little business,—collecting. Look here, doctor, are you 
running a private insane asylum here ?” 

For a moment the doctor’s face clouded as he looked earnestly and 
rather resentfully at the questioner. Then, apparently satisfied that 
there was no malice back of the inquiry, and evidently feeling that the 
question was justifiable, if not agreeable, he smiled sadly, and said, 
“No. It must look something like it, though, to a stranger.” He 
paused momentarily, and then added, abruptly, “Did you ever hear 
about the Atterly murder ?” ) 

“Yes. Who didn’t?” 

“Well, I didn’t know whether you paid any attention to it or not, 
living in another State. If you remember, the man who was accused 
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of the murder, and—and—hanged for it, was named Newal, He 
belonged to a very good family, who had lived for three generations in 
a place called The Manor. This is the place.” 

“By Jove! You don’t say so! I’ve been trying to think all the 
way down here where I had heard that name. That’s the way, of 
course. I remember, too, reading that you were trying to prove his 
innocence.” 

“T am still trying to prove his innocence.” 

Bowman pies “Well, it seems to me to be a little late in the 
day to do him any good. Is that why you happen to be living here ?” 

Again the doctor looked sharply at his - “Not altogether.” 
Then he added, with seeming frankness, “ You see, it was like this. 
I was his bosom friend. I believed in him. [I still believe in him. 
His poor old widowed mother and two sisters were left alone here in 
this big lonesome place, and it seemed as if they needed some one 
around. Besides that, the mother has required almost constant medi- 
cal advice and attention. I had no family ties, so I did what Caleb 
would have done for me under similar circumstances: I moved out 
here. Let me see: you never knew Caleb Newal, did you? You 
left college the same year he came: my first year there was your last. 
By the way, how did you come to give up medicine?” 

“ Well, I didn’t like it. I may say I always hated it, and only 
took it up to please the old man. Measles and sore eyes and fetid- 
smelling sick-rooms never had any charms for me. I wasn’t fascinated 
by that sort of thing. I preferred to study humanity as near its 
normal physical state as it ever gets, so directly the old man died I 
gave it up.” 

Dr. Matheson smiled. “Good job you did, probably. A man 
ought to love his profession if he expects it to love him. At least it’s 
pretty hard to succeed in it on half-hearted efforts. What are you 
doing now ?” . 

“ Well, I went into cotton, and I’ve sort of drifted into brokerage 
and commission;—speculation and the like. The first two years I 
doubled the fortune the old man left. The next two I dropped the 
double and half of the original. For the last year I’ve been going a 
little slower, to keep what I’ve got, and I rather think I’ll catch up 
pretty soon. But tell me, what ever possessed you, or who ever did it, 
to hang that church bell up in this out-of-the-way private place? 
Why, man, I give you my word I nearly fell over when I pulled that 
bell-handle and heard the thing whang.” 

The doctor laughed outright. “I’m sorry to give any one a 
nervous shock. People about here know it pretty well, though, so 

_they are not usually affected by it that way. You see, Mrs. Newal 
and her daughters have been morbidly nervous since the night that 
Caleb was arrested. Before I came, a great many curious people would 
come to the house-and knock, or walk about the grounds without so 
much as ‘by your leave.’ Naturally, that was very objectionable to 
the ladies, who felt that their privacy was being intruded upon,—that 
their grief should be sacred and not exposed to prying and impertinent 
people. So I took the matter in hand, put a lock on the gate, and got 
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that bell and two big dogs. It’s effectual, and we are rid of all male 
and female Paul Prys. As to the bell, it’s not too powerful to reach 
Andy's fogged old ears, though he complains that it is unnecessarily 
loud.” 

“ But why not have engaged a younger man, whose hearing was in 
better order? Andy, as you call him, seems to be pretty well super- 
annuated anyhow.” 

“Well, he’s been with the family a long while: they preferred not 
to part with him, particularly as he was with them through all the 
trouble.” 

The doctor’s visitor rose and extended his hand. 

“Oh, I knew you had plenty of reasons stored away. If it suits 
you, it suits me to have Big Ben shipped over and hung up here. But 
I must be getting back to town. By the way, can you tell me any- 
thing about a man here named John K. Baxter? What does he do?” 

“Do? Why, be’s a minister.” 

Mr. Bowman’s face expressed his astonishment. 

“A minister! You must be mistaken: there must be more than 
one man by that name here.” 

“John K. Baxter?” the doctor repeated. “No, there is only one 
Baxter in the whole place. I know every man, woman, and child in 
the town.” 

The broker stopped a moment and deliberated ; then he asked, in 
a changed voice, “ What sort of a man is he?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, slowly, “he’s a very popular preacher. 
To tell the truth, I never liked him. I don’t know why I shouldn’t, 
but I don’t. I used to think he didn’t believe what he preached. 
He never used to carry any conviction to me,—and he didn’t very 
much to others,—because he had no conviction himself. But I don’t 
think that now. The man’s developed. He’s developed power. I 
believe he’s honest now in what he preaches. But I don’t like him 
any better. However, that in no way interferes with my respect for 
him. I believe he’s a good man.” 

“ Has he got any means?” 

“No, none at all.” 

“Well, I hold his notes for fifteen hundred dollars. They were 
for two thousand five hundred, but he paid a thousand a year ago. 
They were about ready to go to protest, when he wrote us that he had 
unexpectedly fallen heir to a little fortune, and that as soon as the 
estate was settled he would meet the notes in full.” 

“You amaze me!” exclaimed the doctor. “In a place like this 
everybody generally knows every other body’s business; but I have 
never heard a word about this fortune.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Bowman. “TI guess there’s some mystery 
about it. He wrote, as I told you, that he would take up the notes. 
Instead of that, he paid us a thousand dollars and asked us to renew 
the remainder for six months. We did so, and then he paid us the 
interest and asked for another renewal. We're getting pretty tired 
of this renewal business, so I thought I’d come down and see about it.” 

The doctor was puzzled. “ He certainly must have fallen heir to 
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something of which the townspeople here have never heard,” he said, 
“for the proof of that lies in the fact that he paid you a thousand 
dollars. You say the notes, the last ones, have been running for six 
months ?” ; 

“ Renewed, yes. For nearly a year, otherwise.” He took some 

pers out of his pocket, and, slipping the elastic band off, put it 
eso his lips and ran his eyes over them. “I’ve made a little 
memorandum here on the back of this one,” he said. ‘“ This note was 
to fall due on the 7th. He had written us on the Ist that it would 
have to go to protest. On the 4th he wrote that he had fallen heir to 
a little property and would take them up. On the 9th he paid a 
thousand by check. That was the last payment. Now, this relative, 
if he or she lived in these parts, must have died somewhere between 
the Ist and 4th. At any rate, he received the news of the death that 
benefited him some time between the Ist and 4th of that month.” 

“ What month ?” asked the doctor. 

‘“ May of last year,” replied Mr. Bowman, snapping the elastic back 
upon the papers in his hand and putting them into his pocket with 
business-like briskness. As he did so he glanced at the doctor. That 
young man’s face was a ghastly white, and his eyes were closed. 

“Good heavens, Don!” cried his visitor, startled into using the 
familiar Christian name of their school days, “are you sick? What is 
the matter ?” 

The doctor pulled himself together with an effort. “ I—I was out 
last night—with a very sick patient.” He laughed in a forced, un- 
natural way. “I guess I’m getting old. Late hours do me up.” 

“ Well, you’d better go a little slow, if that’s the way they affect 
you. You’re as bad at giving a fellow a start as that confounded old 
bell of yours. Come over to the hotel and see me, won’t you ?” 

“‘T’ll try to,” answered the doctor, in his usual voice, having ap- 
parently recovered himself. “I’m interested in knowing how you 
are coming out with your collection. Good-by. Sorry I can’t ask 
you in, but you know how it is.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Bowman, good-humoredly. “ This 
place is about as inviting and hospitable as a cemetery, anyhow. When 
you move out I’ll come and see you. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 





VI. 


Catherine Newal was a woman of great natural ability and self- 
reliance. She was taller than the average of her sex, being five feet 
eight, which had been just her brother’s height in life, and possessed 
those full and gracious outlines of figure necessary for perfect pro- 
portion. Her bearing was dignified, rather inclined to haughtiness, 
and this latter trait had developed in her since her brother’s misfortune. 
During the period of their adversity she had been the strength of the 
family, and upon her, conjointly with Dr. Matheson, her mother 
and sister depended. As the doctor turned away from the gate after 
watching his departing guest for a moment with conflicting emotions, 
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he saw Catherine approaching him hurriedly with something so alarm- 
ing and unusual in her countenance that he hastened to meet her. As 
he joined her with anxious inquiry upon his lips the thought flashed 
through his mind that never but once before had he seen that same 
expression of horror and despair upon her face, and that had been 
upon that never-to-be-forgotten night when, standing beside her brother 
in the laboratory, she had laid a trembling finger on the wet, red stains 
upon his coat. 

“ Donald, Donald !” she cried, in a hoarse and suppressed voice, 
“is the misery never to be removed from this unhappy house? I 
believe the last curse has fallen. For heaven’s sake come and look at 
Dorothy.” 

Startled and astounded, the doctor questioned her. He had missed 
Dorothy at lunch, but, as she had told her mother that she had a slight 
headache and intended lying down for a little while, it was supposed 
that she had gone to her room for that purpose. Mrs. Newal had 
accompanied Mr. Baxter to the door, and it was her impression that 
Dorothy had come into the hall at the same time. Afterwards Cath- 
erine had looked into the darkened drawing-room and called her, but, 
receiving no reply, concluded that she had gone up-stairs. Now it 
appeared that, again passing the door and being struck by the close 
and musty atmosphere of the house, she had entered the room, and, 
flinging wide one of the big southern windows to admit the sweet 
spring air, had discovered her sister sitting upright in a high-backed 
chair, looking straight before her with bright, unseeing eyes. 

“Oh, Don!” Catherine cried, wringing her hands helplessly, “ she 
looked so much as Caleb did that awful night that I—that I—it 
brought it all back!” She broke down entirely, and, covering her 
face with her shaking hands, sobbed like a child. 

Inexpressibly touched by this abandon in one so dear to him and usu- 
ally so superior to womanish emotion, he soothed her as best he could, 
and they hurried together to the house. There he found Dorothy as 
her sister had described her, with her mass of fair, waving hair, which 
was characteristic of the Newals, shining like a halo against the dark 
carved background of the old straight-backed chair. Through the 
open window the fragrance from the magnolia blossoms crept sweet 
and heavy upon the soft spring wind. Towards that tree, or the 
shrinking mound beneath, the bright fixed eyes seemed to be looking, 
and their expression was so like that he had himself seen in her 
brother’s, that, forewarned though he was, even the doctor could not 
repress a start of horror. For a while remedy and entreaty were alike 
futile, but after an hour or two she seemed partially to recover, though 
still in a dazed and what appeared to be a semi-conscious state.« To 
all inquiry she made the same reply that had been so engraven upon 
their hearts by Caleb in his affliction: “I don’t know.” 

It seemed as if the same gentle madness that Dr. Matheson had 
never been able to account for in her brother had fallen upon this 
youngest member of the household, who had always borne so close a. 
resemblance to him in temperament and disposition as well as face. 

“What is it?” cried Catherine; “what is this dreadful spell? It 
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came upon Caleb; it has fallen upon Dorothy. Will it next attack 
me? Are we all to lose our minds and become only mad men and 
mad women in this dreadful house ?” 

More puzzled and alarmed than he cared to admit, the doctor 
could only assure her that as the hallucination, or suspension of facul- 
ties, or whatever it was, had seemed to pass away from Caleb after a 
few hours, so they might reasonably hope it would from Dorothy in 
the same manner. But it did not. A day passed, two days passed, 
without change. On the evening of the second day, as Mr. Baxter 
had just dismissed his congregation from their Wednesday evening 
prayer-meeting, and was standing on the steps of the old church, dis- 
cussing some detail of the approaching dedication of the new edifice, 
which was to take place the following Sunday, he was startled (as he 
never failed to be startled) by the ringing of the Manor bell. Indeed, 
all the congregation, going to their homes in the soft spring night, 
were startled at that sound, and many—in fact, all—of the men, after 
listening for a moment, turned from their way and hurried in the di- 
rection of the Manor. For the bell was ringing as no one had ever 
heard it ring before; wildly, furiously, clang, clang, clang, peal, peal, 
peal, with now and then a little listening stop between, as if the ringer 
paused to take breath, or perhaps thought to cease ringing, and then, 
overcome by the terror of some alarm, fell to again in a frenzy of 
fright or agitation which communicated itself to the clanging bell, 
and through it to the imagination of all who heard. Following the 
appeal of this tocsin, the village turned out en masse and hurried to- 
wards the sound. 

Mr. Baxter, winged by anxiety at this fearsome summons, which 
certainly meant that some new horror had descended upon that house 
of affliction, speedily outdistanced the rest of the townspeople, passing 
them one by one upon the road. Sprinting thus with the factitious — 
strength of nervous energy, the minister suddenly heard warning 
shouts behind, and directly after the thudding annotation of a running 
horse’s hoofs. At so tremendous a pace was the animal coming that 
he had barely time to turn himself aside to safety when the horse 
passed him with great leaps, doubling himself together like a drawn 
bow and then springing out straight as a greyhound runs level with 
the ground. Thundering past thus, Mr. Baxter recognized the doctor’s 
horse in that flashing glimpse through the dusk, and upon him the 
doctor, leaning forward neck and neck with his straining steed, as if 
vainly striving to outdistance him and reach the goal before him. 
They were but a few yards from the gate, and as the minister labored 
up he called as well as he could for scanty breath, “It is I—Baxter. 
Le? me help, doctor.” 

But, whether his call was heard or not, a moment after he saw 
the gate slammed in his face, heard the spring snap in the padlock, 
and found himself outside with the doctor’s panting horse, who with 
drooping head and lopping ears stood patiently pressing his nose 
- against the bars. 

The minister, who had had two or three trying days, was glad to 
throw his arm over that lowered neck and lean his head upon it until 
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a suffocating dizziness passed,—a faint, deathly sensation that took the 
strength out of his knees and made his heart pound so that it choked 
him. Between his gasps and little short detached coughings, he was 
conscious of footsteps hurrying up the road to where he stood. Two 
or three men came together, and this group was increased from time to 
time by other hurried arrivals. Then, his faintness passing off, the 
minister flung the bridle of the tired animal over his arm, and listened 
with the rest for sounds within. 

The bell had ceased ringing upon the doctor’s arrival, and every- 
thing was profoundly still by contrast with that brazen clamor. Some 
one had evidently handed him a lantern, for the spectators around the 
gate saw one carried in a hurried search from place to place in the 
garden, and silhouetted against this light now and then as it was held 
by the searcher was a man’s form, presumably Dr. Matheson’s. They 
followed this hasty search with eager interest. The light illuminated 
bit by bit of the garden, and presently brought the top of the blos- 
soming magnolia-tree into faint and ghostly prominence against the 
night sky. Here the searcher apparently discovered something that 
was hidden from the spectators at the gate. The lantern ceased its 
erratic and uncertain bobbings about like an aimless will-o’-the-wisp, 
and went straight and swift to the tree, where it dropped upon the 
grass, whether on the little low mound or not no one outside could 
determine. Hitherto everything had been profoundly silent, as has 
been said. Even the dogs were still, evidently confined somewhere in 
the house. The doctor’s steps had been inaudible, but now there was 
a noise-of falling gravel, and a scraping sound as if some one tried to 
climb the stone wall with slipping feet. Then muttered exclamations, 
a struggle, and hard breathings. Afterwards the cruel muffled sound 
of blows upon flesh. At that sound a woman’s voice, sobbing, half 
suppressed, supplicating, entreating, cried, “Caleb! Caleb !” 

here were such agony, such heart-break, such pity and remon- 
strance, such love and forbearance, all together, in this voice, that the 
group at the gate peered at each other in consternation. But no one 
spoke. All were too intent upon losing nothing their ears could com- 
municate to them. 

The lantern had been overturned and extinguished in the struggle, 
but the sounds still continued. After a little while they appeared to 
approach the house. There was a noise of scuffling feet upon the 
steps, the sound of an opening door which immediately closed, and 
then silence. 

“That was either Miss Catherine’s voice or the old lady’s,” said 
some one, drawing a long breath. “It must have been Mrs. Newal’s, 
though. She’s been queer ever since Caleb’s trouble, and she must 
have gone stark crazy now, calling him like that.” 

No one made any effort to go away, but all stood grouped around 
the doctor’s horse, discussing the recent excitement. After the lapse 
of perhaps fifteen minutes the door of the Manor opened again, and a 
man came out. There was a bright light inside this time, as there 
had been all the while in the chambers of the laboratory wing, and as 
the door closed this man’s footsteps were heard approaching, and the 
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doctor came up to the gate. His hat was in bis hand, and he was 
mopping his brow with a handkerchief. He breathed heavily, like a 
man who had been wrestling with an adversary, and his voice was 
hoarse as he spoke. 

“T am sorry to have given you all such a fright,” said he between 
his hard breaths, “ but the ladies have had a terrible experience—or so 
it seemed to them. As they were alone, Miss Catherine rang the bell 
for me.” 

A chorus of sympathetic ejaculations greeted this statement, fol- 
lowed by a respectful silence, which invited him to continue. The 
doctor went on, gaining composure as he proceeded : 

“Tn some unaccountable way a straggler got into the grounds and 
then into the house. You know the ladies have been very nervous, 
and the sight of a strange man in the kitchen after dark was naturally 
alarming. However, it is all over now.” 

“ What did you do with the fellow?” asked some one. 

“Oh, I took him into the house, and, being satisfied that he was a 
poor half-witted chap who intended no offence, I let him out the canal 

? 


Andy had hobbled up, and some one was explaining this to him. 

“Sure, yez didn’t hear sthraight,” said he to his informer. ‘ Oi’ve 
got the only key to the canal gate in me trousers pocket.” 

The doctor muttered something angrily between his teeth. 

“Don’t take the trouble to explain to him,” said he. “The old 
fool has forgotten that I borrowed his key and“had another made.— 
Mr. Baxter,” he added, suddenly changing the subject, “ will you come 
in? I think Mrs. Newal would be glad to see you for a moment.” 

As this invitation plainly did not include any one else, the remain- 
der of the group said good-night and started off towards town, Andy 
alone remaining to look after the doctor’s spent horse. As the two 
men entered the house, Dorothy and Mrs. Newal were sitting in a 
little room at the left of the hall. The elder woman was very much 
agitated,—too much so to speak for a moment,—and as Mr. Baxter, 
having saluted her, turned delicately away in order to give her time to 
recover, and took Dorothy’s hand in his, the doctor was astounded to 
hear the latter say, in her natural voice,— 

“Are you going, Mr. Baxter? Why, how late it is! I thought 
you came in the morning ; and here is the lamp!” 

The minister regarded her intently for a moment, and then threw 
up his hand with an inarticulate cry. 

Dr. Matheson looked at him sternly. “That is the first intelli- 
gent speech she has made since you were here Monday forenoon,” he 
said. 

Mr. Baxter turned a horror-stricken face towards him. 

“As God hears me,” he cried, “I am not responsible.” 

Dorothy glanced from one to the other in puzzled wonderment. 

“T must have been dreaming since then,” she said, presently. “I 
dreamed I heard the bell ringing violently.” 

Her three auditors looked mutely at each other, and Mr. Baxter 
turned hastily to go. 
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“You have been dreaming,” said he, striving to speak uncon- 
cernedly, “but you are all right now.” He avoided looking into her 
eyes, and turned to her mother. “ Mrs. Newal, I have entered for a 
moment at the doctor’s invitation to express my sympathy for you in this 
last occurrence,” he stopped for a moment, stammering,—“ though you 
know without any words of mine that if by tearing my heart out I 
could relieve your sorrow, or make—the—the dead to live, I would do 
it. Believe me, as my Maker in heaven believes me, reading my heart. 
Oh, how willingly, how gladly, would I give my mortal life!” 

His tone expressed such heart-felt conviction and sincerity that the 
doctor’s eyes, which had been sternly accusing, softened. As they went 
to the gate, neither man would nor did speak. Springing the lock 
securely, the doctor wearily entered the little lodge-house, lighted the 
lamp, and, closing the door carefully behind him, flung himself down 
beside the table. As the full light of the lamp shone upon him, it 
became evident that he had received a heavy blow, for his right eye 
was swollen and discolored and his forehead was bruised. He folded 
his arms on the table, resting his head upon them. Presently, having 
sat thus for a few minutes, he arose with a heavy sigh, went to his 
bookcase, and took down a volume which he opened at the title-page. 

This title, translated, was “A Critical History of Animal Magnet- 
ism,” by M. Deleuze, Assistant Secretary and Naturalist of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, France. It bore the date of 1813. 





VII. 


Strolling back to town after leaving the Manor, the man from 
New York had admired the blossoming trees and hedges and the vivid 
greenness of the grass, and had inhaled with appreciative nostrils the 
fragrant, blossom-scented air. He afterwards ate his dinner heartily, 
with no uncomfortable apprehensions concerning the business interview 
before him, and, having passed a leisure hour in the chair on the porch 
of the little hotel, smoking and gossiping with other idlers, picked 
himself up, inquired the direction to Mr. Baxter’s, and proceeded 
thither cheerfully. If the parson had anything, he thought, he would 
take steps to attach it. On the way he passed the new church, eying 
it with critical approval and inwardly regretting that church property 
was exempt from attachment for defaulting clergymen’s debts. 

Mr. Baxter was at home, and his visitor was ushered into a poor, 
cheaply furnished little parlor beyond a bare, carpetless hall. Surely 
there were no indications of means here. Whatever hankering the 
minister may have had after the flesh-pots of Egypt, it certainly did 
not lie in the direction of household luxury. Mr. Bowman sent his 
card by a stout, red-faced Hibernian girl, with a burring tongue, who 
presently returned and informed him that “His Riverince” would 
see him in the “sthudy.” Bridget had quite ceased to refer to her 
master as the minister, but in speaking of him always used the ortho- 
dox term which in her estimation could alone express the respect and 
veneration in which she held him. 
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The study was even more bare than the parlor.. A strip of carpet, 
much worn in the middle, lay in front of a cheap desk. Otherwise 
the floor was without covering. There were but two chairs in the room, 
and cheap cotton curtains hung flabbily against the two windows. The 
walls were bare and white, and the only thing upon them was a little 
brown case, clumsily hung over a nail with a piece of string, as if the 
minister had contrived it himself,—a case with a small hook and eye 
of brass which Mr. Bowman recognized as the sort much used to con- 
tain daguerreotypes. It was closed as it hung upon the wall, and the 
visitor, glancing at it in his brief survey of the poor little bare apart- 
ment, was conscious of a thrill of curiosity to know whose portrait 
that little case contained. The only evidence of luxury in the room— 
using the term as indicating something we do not need—was a pair of 
slippers in a corner, upon which were worked bunches of violent and 
dropsical pansies, These slippers were plainly a luxury, for the broker 
perceived another pair on the minister’s feet, upon the toes of which 
were embroidered some black roses, shaded with gray. The sober and 
decorous aspect of these black roses was plainly more in harmony with 
the taste and feelings of their owner, for they showed signs of wear, 
while the pansies glared freshly from toes unshapen to the wearer’s 
feet. 

But it was not the bareness of the scrupulously clean room, nor the 
slippers, that arrested the visitor’s attention. It was at once riveted 
upon the man who arose at his entrance and gave him a cold and 
clammy hand of welcome. It was a thin and nervous hand, as the 
broker at once discovered during the moment it lay in his own warm 
and hearty palm. The man before him might once have been five feet 
ten inches tall, but the scholar’s stoop in his shoulders had cut off at 
least two inches of that original height. His hair was a thick, reddish 
brown, and his eyes were the same peculiar color. The only beard he 
wore, a rather thin moustache, was many shades lighter and of a sandy 
blond. His complexion, which with that hair and beard should have 
been ruddy, was sallow and pallid, a sallowness and pallor which Mr. 
Bowman at once diagnosed as meaning overworked and underfed. 
There was a look of chronic ill health about him, and, in addition to 
that, an expression of morbid misery that could not be attributed to 
physical ailment alone. However, Mr. Bowman’s business was col- 
lection, not sympathy : so he began, after a preliminary remark about 
the weather, and a few words to the effect that he had had the pleasure 
of a brief conversation with him that morning on the road to the Manor : 

“T suppose my business with you hardly needs an explanation.” 

“T am aware of your errand,” the minister replied. 

His visitor waited for him to continue, but, as he did not, went on 
himself: “Then you are aware that your notes for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, which we hold, and which have been twice reluctantly renewed, 
are again about to become due?” 

“Yes, sir, I am aware of it. I thank you for the previous 
renewals.” 

“Oh, well, never mind about that ; that’s all right,” said Mr. Bow- 
man, inwardly thinking he had come for money, not thanks, and 
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checking himself from saying it. “The question is, what are you 
going to do about this payment that is due again to-morrow ?” 

“T cannot meet it.” 

“ Hum,” said the broker, pursing his lips, ‘ Well, that’s about 
what I expected.” He crossed one leg over the other and tilted back 
in his chair. ‘ Have you got any unencumbered property ?” 

The minister smiled dismally without raising his eyes, which were 
fixed upon a pen he was turning over and over in his hands, 

“Sir, I do not own a foot of ground in the world, and I have no 
assets except my debt to you—and to one other man.” 

“ Well,” said the broker, dryly, resting his cane in the hollow of 
his crossed knee and putting his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat, “I should not call that an asset: it looks to me more like a 
liability.” — 

Mr. Baxter bowed. “You are better versed in business usages 
than I am.” 

“ Apparently. Then your notes must go to protest to-morrow ?” 

For the first time the minister lifted his eyes to the broker’s face. 
They were strange eyes, full of a deep, smouldering, red glow, that 
burned, and shone, and fascinated. 

“ Have you no one among your congregation,” said Mr. Bowman, 
struck by an inspiration, “no rich man, or men, who would loan you 
this sum on your personal note ?” 

“There is one such man who might have done so,—who would 
have done so. I am debarred from asking him for assistance now.” 

“Tf, as I imagine, it may be a question of sentiment with you, I 
should waive——” Mr. Bowman stopped abruptly, for the minister 
had risen, and, leaning over his desk, opened the little book-like case 
on the wall. His hands were shaking; his face twitched. ‘There was 
something so pitiful in the shattered, nervous wretchedness of the man 
before him, something so appealing in the forlorn misery of his face 
and figure and the poverty of his surroundings, that for the first time 
in his life the visitor was aware of a nervous chill creeping along his 
comfortable spine. Having opened the case on the wall, the minis- 
ter sat down again, turning his haggard eyes upon his visitor for a 
moment as he did so. Then he lifted them to the picture. 

“Sir, I am in deep affliction.” They were simple words, but 
uttered with such sincerity and heart-felt conviction that, sceptical man 
of the world as his hearer was, they left no room for doubt. Mr. 
Bowman uncrossed his legs and brought his chair softly down upon 
the bare boards. He felt vaguely that his bar-room attitude was out 
of place in that little room made sacred by unknown suffering and 
sorrow. 

Mr. Baxter continued in a low voice. “I am a minister of the 

pel.” He spoke slowly and deliberately, as if weighing every word. 
“Tt has pleased God to bless my work in this community, and I am 
respected in it,—alas! unduly. I may say that I am respected because 


I am not known, rather than because I am known. If these notes 
which you hold go to protest, they will be made public. I shall be 
disgraced. My work will be at an end.” 
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Mr. Bowman fidgeted in his chair, and tried to say in a genial tone, 
“Oh, I guess it won’t be as bad as that.” 

“Sir, you do not understand my position. I am like a man 
tangled in a net. This net has many strands, and the strand whose 
end you hold is only one of many. I throw myself upon your mercy, 
not asking it for myself, but for my church. I am myself so puny, so 
weak, so human; but, alas, I hold a fabric upon my shoulders, even 
as Atlas held the world ; and this fabric I hold is the good name and 
good repute of the Church of God. It is more precious to me than 
my poor life. But if I fall, it falls.” 

Mr. Bowman, touched and compassionate, and yet resentfully won- 
dering if this was acting designed to work upon his sympathies, braced 
himself to say, with assumed indifference, “ You should have thought 
of that sooner.” 

For a moment the smouldering, mournful eyes left the face of the 
picture and turned upon his. 

“Sir, you would not stand on the banks of a rushing torrent and 
tell a drowning man that he should not have fallen in: you would 
seek to save him. You would throw him a rope. I ask you to save 

-me. I ask you to throw me a rope.” 

Mr. Bowman laughed constrainedly. ‘ My dear sir, it isn’t my 
business——” 

“ Pardon me, it is your business; it is every one’s business to save 
the Church from infamy and evil speech. Consider; if I go down 
the world’s people will say, ‘ His religion couldn’t save him: he was a 
bad man in the Church. It is easier to be a good man out of the 

/ Church, and better, than to be a hypocrite hiding his iniquities under 
' the mantle of sanctity.’ Oh, yes, that is what they would say.” 

The broker felt his resolution to be unmoved by this appeal waver- 
ing. Nevertheless, he determined to make one more effort. 

“‘ How about the fortune you had left you last year?” 

The minister’s face grew ghastly, and the feet under the black 
roses drew nervously back. His whole figure recoiled. It was a 
chance shot, but it had gone home. 

‘‘T—I inherited no fortune last year. My only heritage was one 
of misery and remorse such as no man, unless a sinner like myself, can 
comprehend.” 

his had passed the bounds of figurative speech. His listener sat 
speechless and astounded. The minister turned his eyes again upon 
the picture with such a look of anguish and entreaty that the expres- 
sion of his face haunted the man who saw it for many a day. His 
voice was husky and almost inaudible when he next spoke : 

“We lost last year—through a foul and most brutal murder—the 
richest member of our church. By the terms of his will I was made 
one of the trustees for a sum of money—ten thousand dollars—to be 
employed in building a new church. The other trustee was away at 
the time. I—I—I forged—his name for the sum I sent you,—one 
thousand dollars.” 

me Good heavens!” The man of business was unfeignedly hor- 
rified. 
Vou. LVIII.—3 
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“It was my—my—lI first intended to appropriate the sum of the 
whole amount of my debt to you, but, knowing how impossible it 
would be for me ever to restore it, and feeling that by so doing I 
should place a debt upon our little church, I only sent you a part. I 
couldn’t bring myself——” He paused, with his face working. 

For a moment there was silence, but the intelligence was too 
astounding for Mr. Bowman to refrain from asking a question. It 
was not mere vulgar curiosity, but unfeigned amazement, that prompted 
him to say, in an awed voice, “‘ How in the name of all that’s wonder- 

‘ful did a man like you come to get into such a—a—mess ?” 

“You remember I first asked you to invest five hundred dollars 
for me. It was the price of a little farm in Vermont left me by my 
paternal grandfather. You doubled the money for me, and I asked 
you to reinvest it. Again you doubled it; again you reinvested it. 
You know the rest better than I do,—the turn in affairs, the losses, the 
final debt. You would hardly believe me if I were to tell you that 
first and last my only motive was to get something over and beyond 
my paltry salary, with which to help the work along. I give you my 
solemn word that in those days I thought only of getting the money 
to help the church. Since then I have thought only of raising the 
money to save the church from sharing in my disgrace. Oh, sir, debt 
made a criminal of me! Debt opened the road to hell !” 

“ How about the other trustee?” asked Mr. Bowman. “ What did 
he say ?” 

“T went to him; I confessed,” answered the minister, with emo- 
tion. ‘ He has treated me with a brotherly forbearance that has been 
Christ-like in its charity. I shall never cease to bless him for it.” 

There was absolute silence in the room, except for the minister’s 
breathing : it was almost hysterical. Controlling himself after a little, 
he turned to his visitor. 

‘ 7 It now becomes my turn to ask you, what are you going to 
0? 

“ By George !” exclaimed Mr. Bowman, getting on to his feet and 
walking across the room, “ I don’t know what to do.” 

“As I told you before,” said Mr. Baxter, “I throw myself upon 
your mercy. You have kindly forborne to ask me about my salary.” 
(Mr. Bowman winced, for he had had it in mind, and dismissed the 
idea when he saw the evident poverty of the man placed before him.) 
“Tt has been six hundred dollars. We are a small church, but we are 
growing. The membership has increased rapidly within the last year. 
I am informed by the trustees that my salary will be raised, beginning 
with next month, to a thousand dollars. During the last year I have 
paid the other trustee five hundred out of it.” 

‘ Hy You don’t mean to say that you have lived on one hundred dol- 
rs? 

“Oh, yes; my expenses are small, and you know a minister re- 
ceives many things in the way of donations. I pay my servant a 
dollar and a half a week, and we have enough to eat and drink and 
are quite comfortable.” 

ridget could have told the visitor more about the grinding poverty 
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and the pinched larder of the place, for, although a degree better than 
the sod shanty and the one room in which children and chickens and 
pigs had lodged together in county Donegal, she was shrewd enough 
to know that it was many degrees poorer than any other house she had 
knowledge of in the new country to which she had come. 

“T will tell you what I will do, Mr. Bowman. Beginning with 
next month, I will give you six hundred dollars a year, in instalments 
as I can,—you know a minister’s salary is sometimes not paid as 
promptly as other men’s salaries are,—until the remaining sum I owe 
the other trustee is paid. After that I will give you more, probably 
eight or nine hundred. If you will keep my secret,—not for my sake, 
but for the honor of my profession as a most sinful but repentant 
Christian minister who still has a work to do,—I will bless you for it 
with my last breath and pay you to the last farthing of principal and 
interest, if my life is spared: I tried to take out a policy on it a 
few weeks ago: I am young, and the premium was not large, but the 
company would not accept me. My heart, I think it was.” 

Sick with sympathy, Mr. Bowman extended his hand. 

“Good God, man!” he exclaimed, “don’t think me a brute. I 
don’t want your heart’s blood. Pay the confounded notes as you can, 
without starving yourself to death or killing yourself.” 

Overcome by this unexpected expression of sympathy, the minister 
could only take the extended hand in both his own and murmur, 
brokenly, “‘God bless you! God bless you!” 

The broker hurried out, glad to get away from the harrowing 
place, and forgetting in his haste that he had intended to take a look 
at that picture to which Mr. Baxter had addressed himself so piteously 
during his confession. 

“It must be his sweetheart,” he thought. “ Poor devil!” 

But the man he had left alone flung himself down before it, and, 
lifting his arms wildly over his head, cried, “Oh, mother! Oh, 
mother !” 

And then, overcome by the strain of the recent interview or by 
some dreadful thought, he hid his face in his trembling hands, sobbing 
and moaning, “Oh, God! Oh, God!” 





VIII. 


Mr. Bowman had returned to New York. Before taking his leave 
he had seen the doctor, and in response to his inquiry had said, “ Upon 
my word, I never felt so sorry for a man in my life. I told him he 
might pay the notes as he could.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said the doctor. “ What about the 
fortune that was left him last year ?” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Bowman, after a momentary hesitation ; 
“T guess there is no secrecy about it. He had no fortune left him. 
It was—ah—er—a loan. And the strangest part of it is, it came out 
of that Atterly murder affair you were so interested in. Strange, 
wasn’t it?” 
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“Very strange,” said the doctor. 

“T wouldn’t mention it to any one else. I only speak of it to you 
because the subject came up this morning. It seems he was a trustee, 
or something,” stammered Mr. Bowman, purposely vague, for the 
doctor’s scrutiny embarrassed him, and he would not for the world 
have had him suspect there had been anything crooked about the loan 
of that thousand dollars. 

“Did Mr. Baxter know previous to Mr. Atterly’s death that he 
had remembered the church in his will, or made him a trustee ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. It never occurred to me to inquire. 
Why do you ask ?” 

“ Mere curiosity,” said Dr. Matheson, but his eyes were glittering. 
“You said he wrote you upon the 4th that he had fallen heir to a 
little property. -I was wondering how he found it out. Mr. Atterly 
-~ kalled on the 3d. The will wasn’t probated until over two weeks 
after.” 

For a moment Mr. Bowman stared at the doctor. Then he burst 
out excitedly, “ Now for heaven’s sake don’t go to getting any mad 
idea into your head about that murder. It’s monstrous. It’s awful 
to think about.” 

“ That’s right. But you must remember the murder was mon- 
strous, and it has been awful to think about ever since. The minister 
has been a changed man since then.” 

‘“‘T know the reason,” exclaimed the New-Yorker, in great ex- 
citement, “I know the reason of it, and I give you my word it has 
nothing to do with the murder,—except indirectly.” 

“ Oh,” replied Dr. Matheson, “indirectly? Yes, exactly,—indi- 
rectly.” 

“Why, look here,” said Mr. Bowman, buttonholing his listener in 
his anxiety, and leading him around to the other side of the doctor’s 
horse, so that the animal made a screen between them and some people 
standing at a gate near by ; “do you know that man is starving him- 
self—actually starving himself to death—to pay his debts?” 

As this was in line with the reports of parsimony practised at the 

rsonage, the doctor looked genuinely shocked. As for the dinner- 
oving broker, his rotund face expressed more horror than if he had 
discovered the minister dead in his study. He could understand how 
a man might die or commit a crime in the heat of provocation, but 
how any one could systematically deny himself the necessaries of life, 
— self-restraint to the verge of starvation, was incomprehensible 
to him. 

“Why,” said he, “I’d see a man da—baked, boiled, cooked, and 
I'd eat him, before I’d starve myself to pay a debt.” 

“T believe you,” said the doctor, smiling. “Perhaps that may 
account for the change in him.” 

The broker snorted, and thrust his hands deeply into his trousers 
pockets. ‘“ Well,” said he, “if that isn’t enough to change a man, by 
George, I don’t know what is.” 

als this—this cause, of which you say you know (I won’t ask you 
what it is, for I suppose it is professional confidence), enough in your 
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estimation to produce so decided a change in a man as those who have 

known him previously have remarked in Mr. Baxter during the last 
ear ?” 

: The man of business screwed his face up until one eye was closed 

as if by a neuralgic contortion. “Oh, ain’t it just? You take my 

word for it, it’s enough to send a fellow as high-strung and nervous 

as he is right off the hooks.” 

The doctor looked both relieved and disappointed at this answer. 
“Well,” said he, presently, “perhaps that’s it. As you say, he is 
high-strung. I’ve always known his nerves were on the surface. 
Peculiar eye he has, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, very.”. 

“Do you remember Nelson Horton ?” 

“ Perfectly.” ; 

‘“‘T think he was in the junior class when you were in the senior. 
He afterwards matriculated, took his degree, and went back South to 
locate in his profession. He had just such another red eye. And he 
had the most demoniacal temper of any man I ever knew. Did you 
ever happen to see him angry ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well, if you had you would have seen a madman. Cross him 
in anything, and he began raving. He had a strange faculty for 
making friends,—and keeping them, too, which is by far the greatest 
art,—in spite of his fiendish disposition. His chums in school used 
to call him The Devil. Never before him, though; they had sense 
enough for that ; and he didn’t know what a unique nickname he had 
earned by one or two exhibitions of devilry. Have you heard any- 
thing about him of late years?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, he was arrested for wife-murder, but discharged because 
there was not enough evidence against him, the last I heard of him.” 

“Now look here,” said the broker, solemnly ; “ I want you to take 
my word for it, you’re on the wrong tack. Why, good God, man! 
because one fellow has red eyes and is a cuss and familiarly called The 
Devil, it doesn’t convict another fellow who happens to have red eyes, 
as you call them, of murder in the first degree. You're off, Doc, 
’way off.” 

“You might not think so if you knew as well as I do what a 
change there is in the man.” 

“Great guns of Washington !” exclaimed the man from New York, 
thoroughly aroused, “if it comes to change—why, two or three people 
have told me since I came here ten hours ago that you are changed—a 
little touched in the top of the head—since that Atterly murder. You 
see, the minister isn’t the only one who has aroused wonderment in 
this God-forsaken little hole, where everybody talks about everybody 
else, for having changed in the last year.” 

- Much obliged, I’m sure,” said the doctor, drawing himself up 
stiffly. 

“No obligation whatever. I only tell you to show how far mere 
unfounded suspicion can go if you just keep nagging away at it.” 
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“And I tell you,” said the doctor, with some heat, “that a man 
doesn’t change his whole life and nature without cause. The leopard 
doesn’t change his spots.” 

“T say he has had a cause,—cause enough, the Lord knows, to 
make him walk on his head for the rest of his life. And don’t you 
believe that the leopard doesn’t change his spots. He may, for all we 
know. He may moult twice a year. I’ve never spent twelve months 
in the jungle tallying up his spots. They may hop around like fleas 
all over him, for all I know, or he may hang his coat up on a bough 
once a year, as a snake does,—though in that case he doesn’t take the 
trouble to hang it up, but probably leaves it where it drops, as my 
wife says I do, while he goes to the tiger-tailor and gets a new one. 
Hang the leopard and his spots! Or let him use ’em for poker-chips 
if he wants to. Why, man, there’s more blue eyes, and black eyes, 
and brown eyes, and gray eyes, on Blackwell’s Island, and up at Sing 
Sing, than there are red ones, as you call them. But look here, old 
fellow, I didn’t come down here to quarrel with you over any red-eyed, 
poverty-pinched parson. I’ve known you a great many years,—as 
many years, I guess, as I have known him hours,—and you're the 
man for me every time. But it’s the thought of that poor devil’s 
empty stomach grinding its walls together with nothing between that 

ts me. 

“I suppose you’d cook your mother-in-law before you’d endure 
that, wouldn’t you?” said the doctor, lightly. 

“‘T believe you,” replied the broker, with a wicked wink, “and 
I'd eat all my wife’s relations, too, if it came to the pinch; though 
some of ’em would be pretty certain to disagree with me,—seeing 
they always have.” He laughed in enjoyment of his joke, and then 
sobered. “Say, whose picture is that hanging over the minister’s 
desk ? 

“ His mother’s. Did you see it ?” 

“No. The confounded thing glimmered so from where I sat, I 
couldn’t make anything out of it.” 

“She died when he was a child, I believe. There is something 
singular about it, and I should like to see it, but, as I never go there, 
I’m not likely to. Those who have seen it say it bears a most extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Dorothy Newal,—so close that many at first 
thought the face was hers.” 

“Ts she the sister of—of the man——’ 

= Yes,” interrupted the doctor, hastily, “she is Caleb Newal’s 
sister. 

“Oh!” There was a great deal of expression in the long-drawn 
exclamation, but he asked no further question. 

Half an hour later, having placed his portmanteau in the stage, 
Mr. Bowman thought he spied a familiar figure up the street, and, 
bidding the driver wait, he hurried in that direction. 

‘“¢ Aw—how d’e do, Nora?” 

“‘ Bridget, if ye plaze, surr.” 

“T mean Bridget,” said the adroit man of business, fumbling in 
his pocket. ‘‘ What did I say? Nora, eh? Well, half the time I 


? 
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don’t remember to call my wife by her right name. I didn’t see you 
when I came away this afternoon, Bridget. See here, here’s a dollar. 
I want you to take half of it and buy your master the best beefsteak 
you can find in town. You hear? Get it thick and juicy,—if they 
grow ’em that way here in New Jersey. Then you keep the other 
half for being a good girl and cooking it just right, without burning 
it all round the edges and drying the juice all out of it.” The broker 
smacked his lips. “I wish I had a slice of it right now, cooked the 
way I know you are going to cook it.” 

“ Indade, surr, Oi wish ye had, wid all me heart, for it’s a koind- 
hearted gintleman yez are intoirely. Sure it’s mony a bit av good 
mate his riverince will be afther atin’ out av this dollar, for Oi’ll not 
kape ony av it mesilf, surr: no, nor Oi’ll not ate ony av it, ayther. 
The poor dear gintleman can ate moi half av it an’ welcome. ’Faith, 
it’s not the furrust half-dollar av moine he’s bin afther atin’; an’ him 
niver knowin’ it from the toime he shwallowed it until this blissed 
minute. Thank ye koindly, surr.” And the faithful creature wiped 
her eyes and made him a true Donegal reverence. 

Mr. Bowman was so touched by this exhibition of fidelity and 
affection that he at once produced another similar coin, with strict 
injunctions that it was positively to be kept for-herself. And then, as 
Bridget’s emotion bade fair to overcome her, and as he was himself 
moved quite beyond anything in his experience of a like nature before, 
he covered his feelings and departure with minute instructions, calling 
out louder and louder as the space between them widened with every 


step. 

Mi A little salt and pepper rubbed in, Bridget, and plenty of country 
butter melted on it while the steak is hot. Mind that, Bridget: put 
it on in lumps, and set the platter in the oven for a minute. And 
broil it, Bridget, broil it, over red coals! Don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
fry it!” 

a Och, be aisy, surr, be aisy. Sure it’s mesilf can cook a bafesteak 
je the best av thim; though it isn’t often Oi git the chance these 
ays.’ 

Me Good-by,” Mr. Bowman shouted, backing off, and in his excite- 
ment coming into violent contact with a fence. ‘“ Plenty of salt and 
pepper, and platter, Bridget,—plenty of platter. And don’t forget to 

ave it thick. Good-by.” 

The last injunctions were a little incoherent, but, as Bridget was a 
sensible girl, she substituted butter for platter in her mind, and, know- 
ing that he meant well, wiped her eyes and at once set off to make the 
necessary purchases. 





IX. 


Thursday morning Mr. Baxter was late to breakfast. He was so 
weak and tremulous from the excitement and fatigue of the previous 
night’s exertions that the process of dressing had to be suspended two 
or three times while he was compelled to lie down and rest long enough 
to gather strength to go on. But Bridget had some fresh rolls (Ann’s), 
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and an appetizing bit of beefsteak broiled to a turn, and a cup of good 
tea, and these things stimulated him like wine. There had been unac- 
customed luxuries of this sort in the house for the last two or three 
days, but he was not in the habit of asking questions, so he made no 
comment, but thankfully accepted them, ate, and was strengthened. 
The faithful Bridget, hovering near and around the lonely man like a 
homely brown bee about its hive, watched him visibly brighten and 
improve as he partook of her cordial comforts. Afterwards, when 
he had gone out and she sat down to some rolls and gravy, and a 
cup of tea, made from the grounds which had furnished him with a 
fresh brew, from which she afterwards extracted color and tannin by 
the process known as steeping, she thought to herself while sipping the 
steaming stuff, “ Faith, it’s a new man Oi’d make av him if there was 
more gintlemin loike the wan that was here Monday. That was a man 
for yez!” 
i Having finished his breakfast, the minister repaired to the new 
_ church. 

Work on the exterior was already completed, and a great litter of 
mortar-beds and boards and the various paraphernalia of building lay 
about the yard. A cheerful tapping of hammers came from the inside, 
where some of the fittings of the pulpit were being put in place. 
Thinking that there was a great deal to be done between then and 
Sunday, when the bishop and various other dignitaries of the Church 
were to be present and assist in the dedicatory services, the minister 
went inside. The master-workman, who as boss-carpenter did not 
disdain to wear his apron and wield hammer and saw and plane with 
his men, was standing near the door, critically examining the pulpit 
from a distance alternately with a piece of turned wood which he 
held in his hands. He was an elderly man, with a grizzly beard and 
shrewd gray eyes, and was a zealous member of the church whose 
a place of meeting he was building. Mr.. Baxter shook hands with 

im. 
‘ : Good-morning, Brother Bross, Things seem to be progressing 
nely. 

“Oh, yes, fairly well, fairly well. Beginnin’ to look more 8 
shape. I was just studyin’ as you come in if that pulpit ain’t a leetle 
bit too high. I wisht you’d just step into it and see.” 

They went up the aisle together, and Mr. Baxter picked his way 
among the sawed-off ends and loose nails lying on the steps and stood 
beside it, having said good-morning and shaken hands with two or 
three carpenters who stood respectfully aside as he came up. He was 
very popular with them all, and they had been doing the best job of 
work in that church that they had ever done anywhere. They were 
building the Lord’s house, Mr. Baxter had told them, and they were 
to do their best because they were members of the noblest profession 
in the world, since their Master himself had not disdained to be one 
of them. 

“Why, no,” said the minister, resting his arm easily upon the 
reading-desk. “TI should say it was just right.” — 

“ Well, I’m glad if it is,” said Brother Bross. ‘You sure ’tain’t 
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goin’ to be too high when you git a big Bible on to it? A body has 
to study quite some to git these things right.” 
“TI should say it couldn’t be improved upon,” said Mr. Baxter, 
coming down. “It’s always better to make sure, though, in the 
beginning, for I suppose it is a great deal easier making changes now 
than later on.” ; 
“ Just so,” replied Brother Bross. The other carpenters picked up 
their tools and went to work, and the sounds of saw and hammer 
buzzed and tapped along the ceiling in echoing labor. ‘“ How be you 
feelin’ this mornin?” the old man inquired, with fatherly interest. 
“You hadn’t ought to have run out there the way you did last night. 
’Tain’t good for you.. I had it in my mind you'd be sick to-day to 
ay for it. i 

a Well,” said the minister, “to tell the truth, I did not feel im- 
roved by my exercise, this morning early, but I am all right since 
reakfast.” in: 

They were walking slowly down the middle aisle towards the door, 
. and the minister was mechanically testing the back of each pew as he 
passed. It had happened that he had seated himself in one a day or 
two before when they had not all been fastened to the floor, and the 
thought that any one else might experience his sensation as it tipped 
partly back with him had made him nervous. 

“‘Oh, they’re all right now,” said the carpenter, noticing what he 
was doing. “TI tried ’em all myself this mornin’, for fear somebody’d 

it a h’ist.” 
wt That’s right,” said Mr. Baxter. “One cannot be too careful. 
There will be a great crowd here Sunday.” 

“TI hope there will,” said the man, heartily, adding, with genuine 
admiration, “The more that hears you preach the better,—the better 
for them, an’ us, an’ everybody.” 

‘They had reached the end of the aisle: the minister had his hand 
on the back of the last pew. Standing thus, they were in the shadow 
of the choir-gallery overhead, which made the spot they were in sev- 
eral degrees less light than the body of the church. 

“ Curious snelinmanres that was out to the Manor last night,” 
remarked the old man, settling himself against the end of the opposite 
pew, as if for a talk. | 

“Yes,” said the minister; “it’s dreadful to think of those poor 
afflicted women getting such a fright. They have always felt pretty 
secure inside that wall before, but now I suppose they will be in a state 
of constant —— whenever the doctor is called out in the even- 
ing or at night. Whoever got over the wall must have timed the 
attempt with his absence.” 

“T don’t believe nobody ever got over that wall.” 

Mr. Baxter started. ‘“ Why, the doctor said a man got in.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what he said ; but what he said an’ what he done 
is two different things. He said he let a man out the canal gate. 
Now, he never done no sich thing. My John’s two boys was comin’ 
home from somewhere where they hadn’t ought to ben, same’s usual, 
when that there bell begun to ring. They was comin’ along the tow- 
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path, an’ them two young limbs just scampered to that there gate, the 
canal gate, an’ stood an’ peeked until the whole thing was over. They 
seen the whole business same’s you an’ I done. An’ they seen more. 
They seen the dogs around as usual, an’ the dogs seen them an’ come 
down to the gate an’ told ’em so. The one that sings like a cherub 
every time the bell rings sot on end an’ howled same’s usual, right by 
the gate where the boys was. An’ the minute the doctor come an’ the 
bell stopped, Miss Catherine she comes runnin’ down there an’ takes 
the dogs by the collars an’ coaxes ’em into the house. Now, if that 
was a tramp, why did they want to lock the dogs inside when they 
was needed outside? What be they there for anyhow, except to bark 
an’ growl, if ’tain’t to make ’emselves useful when just that kind of 
gentry comes around that the doctor said was there then ?” 

The minister had sat down, and was silent. Seeing that he had 
made a profound impression, Brother Bross continued,— 

“ An’ that ain’t all. Them boys seen the doctor hunt round in 
the yard, seen him find something, seen him scuffle with it, seen him 
take it into the house by the front way. The back door wa’n’t never 
opened the whole time after Miss Catherine went in with them dogs, 
The gate wa’n’t never opened.” 

“ But how did he get the man out by it, then?” 

The old carpenter raised a gnarled and knotty hand with a toil- 
distorted finger impressively lifted. 

“That canal gate ’ain’t ben opened this spring.” 

The minister turned a deathly yellow in the shadow. 

“Only yisterday afternoon Andy come to me an’ sez, sez he, he 
guessed they’d have to git a new lock put on to it, for the old one was 
so rusted he couldn’t turn the key in it. Now, there wa’n’t no man 
ever put out that canal gate, Mr. Baxter.” The old man leaned for- 
ward and dropped his voice, which had been raised above the noise of 
saws and hammers, to a mysterious whisper. “ Brother Baxter, what 
was they callin’ Caleb for?” 

But Brother Bross discovered, to his consternation, that the minis- 
ter’s head had fallen forward on his arm, which rested upon the back 
of the pew, and he had fainted. 





X. 


By Saturday rumor was running riot in the little town. Some said 
the doctor had privately started an insane asylum on a small scale, 
receiving and treating only the wealthiest patients; and very few of 
them. This rumor spread and grew, and had even got so far into the 
imagination of the public that some had begun to speculate as to the 
probable figure of the doctor’s income derived from this source, when 
a few keen questions from a more far-seeing citizen punctured it ‘and 
that report fell flat. Plainly it was not one of the doctor’s patients 
who had escaped that night, for it did sound a little improbable, when 
you came to put your mind on it, that three women who were well-to- 
do if not actually wealthy, and who at least had enough to make them 
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perfectly independent, should turn their house into a prison for mad- 
ness to hide in. No, it was not reasonable. No one had seen any 
patients arrive, and certainly it would be impossible to care for them 
in the way the ladies lived. Then who was it that the doctor had 
pursued and captured that memorable evening? It must have been a 
tramp. But what became of him? Some said he was still a prisoner ; 
others declared jeeringly that the doctor had cut him up for a “stiff,” 
or put him into a bag with a stone in it and dropped him into the canal. 

“ Well, he got a black eye for his pains,” said one. 

Another said that either Mrs. Newal, or Catherine, or Dorothy, 
had gone mad, and no wonder, and had got out when the doctor was 
away, which had frightened the other two nearly out of their wits, and 
they had rung the bell, which had extended the alarm to every one 
within hearing. That was plausible so far, and might account for the 
woman’s voice calling, “Caleb! Caleb!” But did it account for the 
sound of blows? Certainly it was out of the question to suppose for 
a moment that the doctor would under any circumstances have struck 
a woman, and moreover he bore the evidences of punishment on his 
own face. They had been hard, vigorous blows, as the listeners’ ears 
and the doctor’s head bore testimony. Could they have been delivered 
by a woman’s hand, even strengthened by delirium? Catherine was a 

werful woman, but then Catherine was not mad. There were others 
besides John Bross’s listening boys to testify to that. Mrs. Newal and 
Dorothy were both smaller and of lighter frame than Catherine. The 
rumor that it was or could have been one of them always obtained 
credence up to the point where the black eye appeared in evidence. 
Then people shook their heads and tried to think of some other way 
to account for it. 

Andy had grown suddenly and suspiciously reticent. He seemed 
to have forgotten his disclosure concerning the new lock. Folks said 
his deafness was increasing, so that presently he would not be able to 
hear the bell ; but after a day or so had elapsed it was discovered that 
he was unusually deaf only upon the subject of the canal gate. 

The wag of the town, who had fallen into the humorous habit of 
treating life as a joke at the world’s expense, seized one of his admirers 
by the elbow and dragged him to an adjacent dry-goods box. 

“Say, Jim, come ’ere. I want to set down somewhere and feel 
good. Be treed the possum.” 

“That so?” 

“You bet. You know John Bross’s boys; well, they’d been 
fishin’, or rattin’, or woodchuckin’,—devillin’ some way, no difference 
how,—and they was takin’ things in by the back gate while we was 
standin’ with our mouths open at the front.” 

“So I hear.” 

“ Now you know we was all seein’ throagh our ears that night, 
and I’ve just thought out what it was we seen.” 

“You don’t say! What was it?” . 

“Ghosts !” 


“Get out !” 
“Fact ; that’s all ’twas. You see, the doctor and Caleb was havin’ 
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a friendly little sparrin’-match, and Caleb hit him a lick over the eye.” 
And the wag proceeded to explain in what he considered to be a 
killingly funny manner the details of this match. But the joke fell . 
flat. There were two or three things in the world that people felt 
ought to be sacred from even the jests of a man afflicted with chronic 
funniness, and the misfortunes of the Manor seemed to be one. 

In the mean while many of these rumors reached the doctor 
through the confidences of sick-rooms, whither they had been wafted 
upon the wave of general excitement that had swept through the place. 
They were naturally annoying, and added to the anxieties of a man 
who already felt himself weighed to the earth with care and responsi- 
bility. Among other things, too, he had learned that Mr. Baxter was 
sick,—had fainted in the new church one morning and been confined 
to his room ever since. It was feared he would not be able to take 
part in the dedicatory services, and the church board had talked of 
postponing it, but this the minister would not hear to, so preparations 
were going on. Dr. Matheson had not been called to the case, and, 
meeting the old homeopathic physician, who was in attendance, he 
had stopped to inquire for the patient. The old gentleman’s report 
was not encouraging, and, on the other hand, not discouraging. His 
patient seemed to be suffering from great nervousness and prostration, 
a general collapse and debility, probably due to the hard winter’s work 


~ and to the warm weather coming on so suddenly. Of course he had an 


organic heart-trouble, and that had to be humored, but he hoped to 
have him out in a few days,—not, probably, in time to take part in 
the services next Sunday: that was very doubtful. Dr. Matheson 
thanked him civilly and rode on, inwardly thinking, with a young 
allopath’s scorn, “I suppose he’s trying to pull him out on the one 
hundredth trituration of a drop of some simple.” 

But, mindful of what his friend Bowman had told him, the doctor 
was troubled about the minister’s condition. Riding along with the 
reins hanging loosely in his hands and his head bent forward on his 
breast like a man in deep thought, he suddenly reined out, dismounted 
at Ann’s little cottage on the outskirts of town, and went in. He was 
in the habit of making almost daily calls there upon the Manor busi- 
a. but it had happened that he had not been before for two or three 

ays. 
Me Ann,” said he, abruptly, “ what does Bridget tell you about the 
minister’s table ?” 

“ About the minister’s table, surr ?” repeated the woman, as one re- 
peats a question in order to gain time to fence over the answer. The 
doctor’s temper was touchy : he said, curtly,— 

“ Now, none of your shilly-shallying and roundabout answers. I’m 
— hurry, and have no time for evasions. I hear he sets a very poor 
table. 

“Why, yes, surr,”” answered Ann, reluctantly, “so he do.” 

‘¢ Well, I happen to know why he thinks he ought to, and as a 
medical man I know he is making a great mistake.” The doctor took 
out a roll of bills and extracted one which he laid upon the table. 
‘“‘Now, Ann, this is Saturday. I don’t know what the man has had 
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in the way of nourishment this last week, but I want you to see that 
he has good strengthening food next week, and to-morrow, and, for 
~ the matter of that, to-night. I want you to take this money and go 
right over to town and buy what you think is necessary,—good beef 
for tea, and get a chicken and show Bridget how to make him some 
chicken-broth.” 

Perceiving that the doctor’s object in questioning was purely be- 
nevolent, or seemingly so, Ann’s tongue was at once loosened. 

“ Sure, surr, Oi’ll go wid playzure, an’ thankin’ ye intil the bargain. 
It’s a good young man the minister is, an’ it’s stharvin’ himsilf he’s 
bin intoirely. Why, iver since Oi’ve bin doin’ a little outside bakin’ 
Oi’ve sint thim rolls twice’t a wake, but mate we sees little av oursilves, 
an’ thim ladies as is afther sindin’ him poi an’ cakes, an’ sich loight 
sthuff, knows but little how sthayin’ a bit of steak wud be instid, 
as Bridget often says. Sure she’s kep ’im in tay this winter out av 
her own wages: it’s a good gurrul Bridget is. Only the day before 
yisterday she was over, fetchin’ this ould suit of the minister’s fur 
Andy. He’d laid it by fur over a year, an’ the moths was atin’ av it, 
so he tould Biddy to bring it over fur Andy,—since he was sick, that 
was, whin he had toime to think about thim things.” 

For the first time the doctor noticed that Anu had provided her- 
self with a tin basin and a small sponge, and was about to sit down 
beside a chair across whose seat was laid a pair of black pantaloons, 
neatly folded, but showing signs of wear in the stretched and baggy 
outlines of the knees and the shiny condition of the cloth. Over the 
chair-back was hanging a coat of long ministerial cut, also showing 
usage, though evidently not recent, for there were creases in the collar 
and down the length of the garment, that looked as if it had been long 
hung over a nail and stretched by its unmoved weight upon it, The 
doctor glanced casually at this chair and its burdens. 

“Now leave that cleaning until another time, Ann, and put on 
your bonnet and go right about this business,” said Dr. Matheson, in 
that genial coaxing tone he knew so well how to use when occasion 

uired. 

“Very good, surr, only Oi’ve jist put wan tin av biscuit in the 
oven, an’ they must be taken out in fifteen minutes by the clock. It’s 
doubtin’ Oi am if Oi can be back as soon as that.” 

“Qh, never mind the biscuit, Ann, that’s a good soul. The min- 
ister won’t get his chicken-broth before midnight unless it’s put on 
pretty soon.” And then, laughing, as Ann stood, plainly torn by her 
desire to go and her fear for her tin of biscuits, he added, “ 1’ll watch 
the biscuits. You tell me just the minute by the clock that they are 
to be taken out, and I’ll see to the baking for you. You’ve no idea 
what a cook I am.” 

“Och, surr, sure Oi wouldn’t be bodderin’ a foine ginthleman loike 
yersilf to be afther seein’ to an ould woman’s bakin’.” But, as her 
mind was plainly relieved and the doctor insisted, she hurriedly 
smoothed her hair, took off her apron, put on an old wreck of a 
bonnet, and, giving him minute directions as to the exact minute 
to remove the tin, and mind and not burn his fingers doing it, she 
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hurried delightedly off, her fat shoulders shaking as she went down 
the road and thought of the doctor at his unaccustomed task. 

Left thus alone, he wandered idly about for a few minutes, took a 
drink of water, looked speculatively at Andy’s flower-beds and won- 
dered what he had in them, and then, strolling into the house to take 
another look at the clock and perceiving that he had still eight minutes 
to wait before removing the tin, drew a chair up near the open door 
and sat down. Everything was very quiet, both within and without. 
There was a fresh, appetizing smell in the kitchen from Ann’s baking, 
and the floor and table were white as sand from their Saturday’s scrub- 
bing. Sitting thus comfortably tilted back in his chair, with one hand 
in his pocket and the other idly flicking the boot which rested over 
his knee with the lash of his riding-whip, he looked about him with 
negative curiosity, thinking that clean poverty was not unattractive, 
and wondering dully if few luxuries and few cares did not constitute 
the condition of greatest happiness, after all. The only trouble was, 
he thought, that people never know when they are happy: they only 
know when they are miserable. The ticking of the clock sounded 
home-like in the tidy kitchen, and was the only sound except the flick- 
ing of the lash on his dusty boot. Outside, the street was as deserted 
and still as a country road ; through the open door he heard the robins 
singing with that friendly fearless note that means good will to the 
world and companionship and mating affairs to each other. The after- 
noon sun streamed over the floor and the doctor’s feet, and illuminated 
the minister’s dingy old coat beyond. It wanted three minutes of the 
time when Ann had told him to remove the biscuits. But suddenly 
his wandering attention was arrested by a spot on the left lapel of the 
coat on the chair,—a dull, rusty half of a splash, abruptly ended, as if 
the other half had been broken off or intercepted by something else. 
The sunlight caught at this rusty stain, and held it up, and played 
about it, and pointed at it with a golden finger. The clock ticked 
portentously Jouder and louder, as it sometimes does in the night 
when one’s nerves are stretched taut at some alarm in the darkness and 
the listener holds his breath to catch the confirming sound. The idly 
swaying chair tilted sharply forward, and the chair-legs and the whi 
fell upon the floor together. The doctor rose and stretched his hand 
out for the coat, holding it blindly before him, yet seeing nothing fora 
moment. He stood swaying giddily like a man in a vertigo, and then, 
glancing up and perceiving that the three minutes were up, he flung 
the garment over his arm and opened the oven door. A puff of hot 
air with a sweet wheaten smell rushed out: he laid hold of the pan 
with his fingers and pulled it towards him. The cloth which Ann had 
laid handy for the purpose was forgotten, and, clumsily taking the hot 
tin by a corner with his own coat-tail for a holder, he slid it upon the 
table and dropped it with a bang. 

Coming in half an hour later, just as the sun was setting, Ann ex- 
claimed, “ Och, it’s soggy they’ll be intoirely, fur the docther forgot to 
turn the tin over an’ take thim out.” But her lamentations were 
speedily forgotten and swallowed up in a discovery. Some one had 
stolen the coat that the minister had given Andy. 
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XI. 


Three weeks had passed, during which time the pulpit of the new 
church had been supplied by strangers, owing to the illness of the 
pastor. Whatever might be the Rev. Mr. Baxter’s mental state, the 
rest and nourishment and care he had received had benefited him physi- 
cally, and he was expected to fill his pulpit the following Sunday. 

During these three weeks an extraordinary change had been noticed 
in Dr. Matheson. He was light-hearted, even hilarious at times. A 
load seemed to have been removed from his mind, and he was heard 
humming or whistling as he stood upon the steps of various houses, 
waiting to be admitted in his daily calls upon patients. Every one 
noticed the change, and every one rejoiced at it. 

“Well,” said the town wag, “I guess the doctor’s got that detective 
bee out of his bonnet at last, and that’s left room for good healthy 
ideas to buzz round again.” 

It was therefore only in line with this change, and hence not as 
surprising as it would otherwise have been, for a few of his old friends 
to receive an invitation, verbally delivered for the most part, to drop 
in on Tuesday evening and witness some scientific experiments which 
might be interesting. Among others, Mr. Baxter was invited by a 
rather formally written note. While not especially interested in science, 
the minister had long ago discovered, as must every one who strives to 
please the public, that even the remotest subjects lying in the line of 
information do not come amiss, and that, being stored by, all things 
add to the resources of the author or the orator, who can never draw 
water from an empty well. 

But late on the afternoon of Tuesday a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain broke over the little town. The day had been intensely 
sultry, and blinding flashes of lightning, accompanied by deafening 
crashes of thunder, torched and trumpeted the storm. It looked for 
a while as if the doctor’s science would have to give place for that even- 
ing at least to the crude forces of nature. 

During this elemental struggle the minister had sat in his study 
with his feet under the black roses, looking intently at the face which 
formed his one work of art. He had taken the picture down from the 
wall, and sat holding it in one hand while he shaded his eyes with the 
other, sadly wondering what his life would have been if she had lived. 
It was a sweet face, a good face, and a motherly face, young as it was. 
The beautiful shoulders were modestly bare, after the fashion of her 
day, and there was a faint, shadowy smile about the rather full lips ; not 
so much a smile, perhaps, as the suggestion of one, or. the suggestion, 
rather, that the beautiful mouth smiled readily and often. She was 
only a memory to the son who held her picture in his thin white hand, 
—a fair, gracious memory of never-failing love and watchfulness and 
tender cradling arms and gentle care,—a sweet memory of all those 
things which we sum up in the term mother-love, the tenderest, truest, 
faithfullest, least exacting, and most unselfish love in the world. The 
knowledge of it was more a development than a memory in the heart 
of the man who looked upon her pictured face,—the negative pho- 
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tography upon the mind of a child who sees and feels as he . 
but does not understand, developed years afterwards in the mind of 
the man by the slow, sad chemicals of time, that stain as they touch. 
Developed by this process, the man knew and understood what the 
child had failed to know or understand. Loneliness had taught him 
what that companionship was and would have meant to him ; indiffer- 
ence had made plain to him what love was; bitterness and greed and 
the hard-heartedness of the world had made strong by contrast the 
tender, unselfish, pitying forbearance of mother-love. Absorbed in 
self-pity at the contemplation of this sweet might-have-been, the min- 
ister sat on, heedless of the storm outside. After a while Bridget 
entered, and, raising a window, filled the room, which had been close 
and warm, with the fresh after-winds, laden with a sweet, pungent, 
earthy odor. She draped the limp cotton curtains, that slunk against 
the sash, into grotesque shapes to get them out of the way of harm and 
dampness, though to a critical eye this care seemed wasted, for nothing 
could ever restore the self-respect of the cheap, washed-out fabric. 

There was only the light pattering of a summer shower outside, 
broken by occasional heavy s;..shes from eave or bough. Sitting thus, 
with the wind lightly lifting tue thick locks about his temples like the 
touch of gentle caressing fingers, he bethought himself suddenly of the 
doctor’s experiments. It was well along in June, and there had been 
a week of hot weather. As he rose and went to the window to look 
out, the cool wind seemed so invigorating and the gentle rainy night 
so inviting that he decided to go if there was time. He made an 
excuse to look at the clock in the kitchen by pretending to get a drink 
of water, and then, knowing that Bridget would oppose his going on 
a rainy evening in his present convalescent state, and surround the 
project with difficulties, real or imagined, he decided to slip out without 
telling her anything about it. Man-like, he dreaded the arguments 
of the opposition, which, while good, would not, he knew, in any way 
affect his resolution to go. So, surrounding his departure with as much 
caution and mystery as possible, he slipped off the black roses and 
donned his shoes, taking care to add rubbers, for he suspected the road 
to the Manor would be bad enough to make them necessary. Then, 
taking his hat and umbrella and turning his coat-collar up about his 
neck, he let himself softly out. 

The night was very dark, and as he came down the two steps from 
the door to the gravel walk his feet tangled in something across the 

th and he fell heavily forward upon his knees, Startled and shaken, 

fre flung out his hands, and, feeling about him in the darkness, dis- 
covered that he had tripped and fallen upon a vine. Its big wet blos- 
soms felt pulpy and clammy in the dark, as he knelt upon it for a 
moment, groping about him for his umbrella, which had fallen from 
his hands. A faint, blue, flickering light, illuminating everything, 
suddenly confirmed his suspicion that the big moonflower had 
torn and washed from its supporting strings over the door and flung 
across the path by the storm. 

His first impulse was to call Bridget and with her aid lift the vine 
up and replace it, there was something so repellent in the thought. of 
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the white, sweet-smelling flowers lying bruised and crumpled and 
defiled in the dirt. But that, he reflected, would take time and day- 
light, neither of which he had just then, and moreover be likely to 
bring about his ears those kind-hearted protests and laments which he 
had so cleverly escaped. So he brushed his knees off as well as he 
could in the dark, and, finding that his hands felt wet and sticky after 
this operation, he wiped one off carefully on his coat and the other on 
his umbrella, to save his handkerchief, and went his way, arguing 
down his inclination to lift the vine by telling himself that it could 
come to no more harm between then and daylight. 

The storm had receded into the distance, sending back muffled deto- 
nations as of artillery from a distant battle-ground. Tremulous blue 
lights wavered over the heavens, where clouds were rapidly dispersing 
to make room for the stars. Faint glows flickered over the wet land- 
scape, bringing it into momentary and ghostly prominence. Every- 
thing looked pale and unreal in those flashing electric lights which 
‘east no shadows. Overhead one trailing cloud still dripped, but after a 
little it too passed, and the stars came out of the east and sat on high. 

The minister lowered his umbrella and picked his way along the 
road, leaping over the shallow waterways that had formed here and 
there with flat, smooth banks that crumbled under‘his feet. Both the 
wind and the rain had been heavier than he had realized at the time, 
for little twigs and young boughs had been torn from the trees and 
flung hither and thither. The descending torrent had pounded the 
road flat with its multitudinous hands, and washed away every trace 
left. by traveller upon it. As he went along, thinking of his mother 
and his childhood, and still troubled by memories of the prostrate 
moonflower, he thought that this blank road was like the road of life 
along which we must all travel, leaving only our own footprints be- 
hind. Lighted only by tradition, the roads travelled by humanity led 
on, whither? He would introduce that idea into his next sermon; for 
he had found that the realities of life, touched by a little fancy, the 
telling of what he knew, never failed to be plain to his hearers. And 
the moonflower,—its fall from its high estate, its bruised and soiled 
white blossoms, would illustrate the fall of a soul, the smirching of a 
reputation. He would use it. 

Pondering thus, he approached the Manor, wondering idly if any 
one else was invited or was going, and why he had not heard the bell 
if any guest had preceded him. Should he see Dorothy? His heart 
rose and sank at the thought. Picking his way close to the wall to 
avoid the gutter, which the storm had increased to a ditch, he stopped 
for a moment, laid his head against the cold stones outside the spot 
where the rain-washed grave lay in the darkness, and cried, in a low 
voice, “ Caleb, Caleb, forgive me.” 

“Hello!” called some one only a few feet in advance of him, 
“who's that? Somebody blessing this confounded road, as I’ve been ?” 

It was Absolute Johnson’s voice, and Mr. Baxter turned faint and 
giddy with fear. Had he heard his words as well as his voice? He 
made himself known in trembling tones, but the lawyer jocosely said, 
“What, you, Mr. Baxter? I thought a man of your cloth was above 
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swearing at a rubber sticking in the mud. I’m not. Two or three 
good cuss-words relieve my mind, and I feel better.” 

‘¢T—I was not swearing, Mr. Johnson,” said the minister, con- 
strainedly. 

They went on together, or as nearly so as the necessity for picking 
their way carefully would allow, and at the gate discovered old Andy 
waiting in the lodge-house. That was why he had not heard the bell, 
thought Mr. Baxter: the doctor had instructed the old man to 
wait for his guests and admit them without the usual far-sounding 
ring. He forced himself to lift his eyes, full of dread and apprehen- 
sion, to the lawyer’s face as he stood for a moment in the light, jesting 
with Andy about the rain that brought the flood that brought the frogs 
that brought St. Patrick down to the house that Jack built. But that 
good me. oar countenance was as free from shadow of suspicion as 
a babe’s. Nevertheless, the minister thought questioningly to himself, 
“What did he hear? What did he hear?” 





XII. 


The lawyer and the minister were admitted together to the house 
by the doctor himself, who at once conducted them up-stairs to the 
laboratory. It was the first time Mr. Baxter had been in the room 
since that fateful evening, over a year before, and the unchanged aspect 
of the place brought back a thousand dreadful recollections. He 
seemed to see before him again that manly young figure that had stood 
in the light overcoat with its terrible stains and answered so patheti- 
cally to every question, “ I don’t know.” 

Staring thus about him, with his body shaken by the fall he had 
experienced, and his nerves shaken by the memory of that sudden 
voice out of the darkness by the stone wall, it seemed as if Caleb 
Newal stood in every corner of his old room and sat in every unoccu- 
pied chair within it. He could see his figure, always in the long light 
coat, and always at the right or the left of the focus of his vision. But 
when he turned his glance straight upon the spot it was not there, having 
moved to another a in the angle of his eye. Instead of subsiding, 
his nervousness increased, and he bitterly regretted having come in 
his weak and debilitated condition. And then, forcing himself by an 
almost superhuman effort to fix his attention upon his host, who had 
been moving about among his apparatus, and whom he had avoided 
looking at, he became gradually aware that the doctor seemed to avoid 
his glance as persistently as he had himself avoided the doctor’s. The 
only difference—the minister was given to analysis of emotion and 
action—was that one had been nervous avoidance and the other 
deliberate. 

There was a suppressed excitement in the medical man’s manner, 
—an excitement so strong and intense that it presently communicated 
itself to his guests. He complained because some had disappointed 
him, and strove to be jocose and off-hand by laughing at any man or 
men failing to keep an appointment on account of bad weather. People 
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had not yet learned to fall ill only on fine days, avoiding nights and 
storms. It would be very agreeable to the profession when they did. 
But his jokes were labored, as was his laughter, and the false ring 
impressed itself upon his listeners. Spurious mirth, like counterfeit 
coin, does not circulate readily. His excitement had by this time com- 
municated itself to every one, and the minister was conscious of feeling 
that the atmosphere of the room was surcharged with electricity, as 
the atmosphere outside had been previous to the storm. 

There was present, besides the two last arrivals, Golding Green, 
who was prosecuting attorney in the Atterly murder trial, and who 
vainly tried to persuade the world at large that his baptismal name was 
divided into two syllables between the / and d and not the d and i, so 
that gold was not the word, so far as pronunciation went. None but his 
old schoolmates successfully grappled with this idea, and they had 
solved the problem in earlier years by reducing Golding to Golly, and 
he was still known as Golly Green to some of them. Talking with 
him was Professor McIntyre, principal of the school, and a man said 
to be inclined to science and mysticism. Only two other men were 

resent, Caldwell, a court-reporter who had recently taken up law, and 
Jackson, the sheriff. Absolute Johnson knew, when he seated himself, 
that every person in the room except the professor had been connected 
in one capacity or another with the Atterly case. Thereafter his at- 
tention was riveted upon the doctor, and, as he was a keen observer, he 
was the only one present who knew that the opening and closing of 
cabinet doors, the handling of various instruments, and the semblance 
of preparation made after their arrival, were nothing but pretexts. 
The rest wondered idly why these preparations had not been made 
previous to their coming, as they were expected, or thought nothing 
whatever about it, after the manner of the average observer, who 
fails to see many things his eyes look at. But Absolute Johnson 
knew this bustling business was a subterfuge to cover excitement, to 
gain time or, he shrewdly suspected, self-control. Watching him in- 
tently, and satisfied that so far all his movements had been purposeless, 
the lawyer, who, when a thing was so, always wanted to know why it 
was 80, fell to speculating. 

Presently the doctor ceased his erratic and apparently vague move- 
ments and wheeled forward a small table that had been standing 
against the wall at one side. It was a curious affair, with a glass top, 
like an operating table, and a glass shelf some ten or twelve inches 
below the top. Only the ends were visible, for there was a dome- 
shaped something upon it, and this something was covered with a long 
black cloth that fell nearly to the floor and completely concealed what- 
ever stood upon the table or was upon the shelf. But this movement, 
or the jar of it, produced an extraordinary sonnd, as of something 
breathing under the cloth,—the short, gasping breaths of some little 
creature in pain. This sound excited an instantaneous sympathetic 
interest in the audience, and everything was suspended in the intense 
curiosity it occasioned. 

“Tt is a trite saying,” began the doctor, in a low voice, “ that truth 
is stranger than fiction. No doubt all of you who are here to-night 



























































§2 A JUDICIAL ERROR. 
have seen this maxim demonstrated in one form or another. Lawyers 
know it in the experiences of their profession, ministers in theirs, 
teachers in theirs, men whose business it is to enforce the decisions of 
the law in theirs; but I might say most of all do men who delve along 
the paths of Science know this to be true. The discoveries of science pass 
the bounds of imagination. Science digs, imagination soars. We 
have dug more things out of the earth than we have pulled down from 
the clouds. It is not my purpose to tell you, what you all know, that 
the best things in life come hardest, for I am to give you a demonstra- 
tion, not a sermon. But before beginning this demonstration I must 
ask you to go back with me in memory to revive some painful scenes 
with which we are all familiar. This is the 16th day of June: it is 
thirteen months and thirteen days, almost to the hour, since Caleb 
Newal stood in this room for the last time a free man. I believed 
then, I always believed —I know now,—that he was an innocent 
man. 
The sensation produced by this statement was so profound that it 
rendered his hearers helpless. Speechless and astounded, they looked 
at the man who had spoken to them, and in the dead hush which followed 
the pitiful little gasping breaths issuing from beneath the black cloth 
fell with agonizing distinctness. Strong-nerved as he was, Absolute 
Johnson felt himself shaken by the revelation. He alone, glancing for 
a moment at the faces about him, each one with straining interest too 
much fixed upon the doctor’s countenance to take notice of the others, 
discovered that this statement had produced a most extraordinary effect 
upon one man in the room. The speaker stood before them in a tense 
attitude full of rigid self-suppression: the keen-eyed lawyer felt that 
he was resisting an impulse to shout the words with all his might, and 
sternly forcing himself to maintain the outward calm of a subdued 
voice. But the minister’s face, as he sat well back in his chair with 
his long hands clinched upon the arms, was full of such ghastly appre- 
hension and alarm that it riveted his attention. The doctor’s gleam- 
ing eyes were cast down, and he avoided looking at any one as he 
continued : 

“T not only know it, but I can prove it. Those of you who were 
present at the execution of the man who suffered for another’s crime 
will remember that I stood beside him on that scaffold and swore to 
find the true criminal if I lived. Since then I have bent every effort 
in that direction. But accident sometimes reveals the rich lode leading 
to the paying vein ; and accident, or Fate, has one by one placed in my 
hands the clues I sought. What these clues are will be demonstrated 
in court. They have nothing to do with the demonstrations I have to 
make to you to-night.” 

Again the doctor paused, but this time to lift the cloth from the 
stand, or table, beside him. A tall, tower-like glass dome was revealed 
beneath it, and inside this glass was a white substance which resembled 
porcelain, modelled exactly like a human cranium. There were three 
tubes connecting this with other apparatus, one of some dense, opaque 
matter similar to the skull-like structure itself, and the other two of 
glass. Through these clear tubes a thin white vapor seemed to be pass- 
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ing, and as the opaque tubes appeared to be connected with a little 
hissing kettle at. the back, beneath which a tiny blue flame was burn- 
ing, the curious people who for the first time beheld the strange appa- 
ratus concluded it to be steam. Upon the shelf beneath, the cause of 
the sounds which had so distressed them was made plain. A rabbit 
of the common gray variety lay strapped and bound, its eyes glassy 
and half closed, and its little flanks sucked in convulsively with every 
gasping breath. It seemed to be attached in some way by a rubber 
tube to the opaque pipe, which in turn communicated to the porcelain 
skull above. Toa humane man the sight was loathsome and repul- 
sive, and Absolute Johnson, who was both humane and tender-hearted, 
and not sufficiently interested in science to forget the suffering of the 
animal in view of the result to be obtained, looked at the doctor’s in- 
difference with disgust, and thought, ‘“ That’s what I call pretty damned 
callous.” 

But, distressing as was this spectacle, it was not so repulsive as the 
sight of the porcelain skull above it, for in the cavernous, lidless eye- 
holes were two round glistening balls, with small dark spots in the 
centre. The ghastly glare of those dreadful, lidless eyes was inde- 
scribable. They horrified and fascinated. And as the table stood in 
front of Mr. Baxter, who was sitting directly opposite it, they seemed 
to glare at him. 

“ What, in the name of heaven,” exclaimed the former prosecuting 
attorney, “have you there?” 

“That?” said the doctor, slowly, looking down at it with a curious 
expression. ‘“ What would you say if I told you that porcelain skull, 
kept warm by artificial means, contains the brain of Caleb Newal? 
What would you say if I should tell you that science has preserved 
life without consciousness in that brain by keeping it supplied with 
living blood ?” 

- a Say?” exclaimed Golding Green. “I should say it was devil- 
ish. 

“Good God, doctor!” exclaimed his friend Johnson, startled out 
of his composure, “ how do you know that consciousness has gone ?” 

The doctor smiled, still looking at it with the same curious 
expression. 

“ Before applying the test to this, which we shall do presently,” he 
continued, ignoring the question, “I want to exhibit another remark- 
able discovery of science.” (He modestly refrained from saying 
“mine.”) “ This, in my judgment, is calculated to overturn all pre- 
conceived ideas on the subject of criminal jurisprudence, for I shall 
prove to you that every victim may leave an exact likeness of his 
slayer behind him.” 

He had reached down and taken a glass jar from the shelf be- 
neath as he spoke, and now, removing the cover and carefully lifting 
out a round, pellucid object from within, he laid it in the palm of his 
right hand and held it extended before him. 

“This eye,” said he,—“ for it is a human eye,—has looked in life 
upon every person present in this room with friendly interest. 
Through this Window, as some one has poetically called it, a kindly 
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soul looked out, holding only good will towards all the world. That 
soul had known joy, and it had known sorrow. This eye has been 
washed by bitter tears as it saw all its loved ones go before, and the 
soul sitting behind it had thought to follow them to the tomb in the 
fulness of years.” 

With every movement of the doctor’s hand the beautiful trans- 
lucent ball quivered softly, as if emphasizing what he said. 

“ But the temple in which that soul was enshrined, that venerable 
head which Time had silvered with his touch, was struck to the earth 
by the hand of a cowardly assassin. And, as if Fate determined to 
bring the guilty one to justice, there was photographed upon the eye 
of the victim that last image,—the face and figure of the man who 
slew him,—photographed and retained, in that last moment of fright 
and agony as the soul slipped by and escaped, upon that dying eye.’ 

His listeners sat breathless, spellbound by the horrible thought. 

“We have all seen ourselves,” the doctor continued, “in the eyes 
of our friends or foes, tiny, clear-cut images upon those wonderful 
living cameras that transmit their pictures to the brain. It will be 
interesting now to see the face and figure of this double murderer, 
whose hands are stained with the blood of two lives, magnified five 
hundred times and reflected thus upon the wall.” 

As he spoke, the doctor turned out the light and softly opened the 
door leading into what had been Caleb’s sleeping-room. This was at. 
the back of his guests as they sat where he had placed them, and 
opened at the end of a long table-like bench under the two windows. 
Directly opposite, and like a sheet in size and shape, the white wall on 
that side of the room became suddenly illuminated by some one who 
evidently came out of the adjoining apartment at this signal from the 
doctor and raised the slide of a lantern. 

“T say,” said the ex-court-reporter, in suppressed tones,—he was 
English, and an intimate friend of Dr. Matheson’s,—“ next time you 
give another of these merry little séances just forget me, won’t you ?” 

For a moment the doctor stood hesitating, clearly revealed in ‘the 
intense shaft of light. The limpid, quivering globe in his hand turned 
to luminous crystal, as if gleaming and trembling with delight in the 
hour of its triumph of revenge. In that moment of hesitation the 

t bell outside tolled solemnly, like the knell of Fate. At that 
stroke, as if relieved from a spell, a man sprang out of the listening 
darkness and silence around that radiant bar, and flung himself upon 
the doctor with a terrible cry, a shrill, high, whistling cry of rage and 
terror. There was a crash of broken glass, and for a moment the two 
struggling figures twisted and writhed, two dark shapes against the 
brilliant shaft of light. Their magnified shadows swayed and con- 
torted upon the wall like Titans wrestling, and a moment after that 
deep tone of the bell, before its vibrations had died away with that 
shrilling, half-human cry inside, another voice exclaimed fervently, 
“Thank God !” 

It was a man’s voice, and it might have been the doctor’s, A door 
closed softly at the end of the table on which the lantern stood, and 
Absolute Johnson, who with the rest of the doctor’s guests had felt the 
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nervous tension with which he had waited for the picture on the wall 
snap at that stroke and cry and assault, had groped for the lamp, found 
it, lighted it, and illuminated the apartment. ‘The minister, who had 
been but a child in the medical man’s grasp, lay in his arms uncon- 
scious, with a livid, distorted countenance. 

“ Before your duty, Sheriff Jackson, mine,” said the doctor, pant- 
ing a little, as he laid the limp figure down upon the couch and applied 
the proper restoratives. 





XIII. 


To Absolute Johnson there had come a revelation of overwhelm- 
ing dimensions. At the vision of the wrestlers in that shining beam, a 
ray of light as effulgent and illuminating had seemed to penetrate his 
mind. ‘The inarticulate voice which had risen out of the darkness by 
the stone wall became suddenly articulate. It had swept by him like 
the wind blowing for a moment in a man’s face, passing, gone, but lo! 
a@ memory of something long since forgotten suddenly revived, the 
scent of a flower, or a field, or a blossoming tree, or a bit of brake 
lying damp in the wood, and, behold, the dead are alive! A thousand 
thoughts spring up and troop by,—long thoughts of childhood, of 
young manhood, memories of old days, of old friends and old places, 
_revived by the magic of that one breath in the nostrils. In the same 
way that voice whose utterance had failed to communicate itself to 
his understanding blared like a trumpet now, “Caleb, Caleb, forgive 
me.’ 

A dozen curious, shapeless things that had been meaningless, or 
only strange, now slipped into place and sequence, as the bits of colored 
glass in a kaleidoscope become a pattern and design at a turn of the 
wrist. He saw through and beyond that pile of broken and shivered 
glass on the floor in which the pulp which had been a brain lay in 
final wreck and ruin with the dead rabbit and the extinguished lamp 
and the jelly-like splash of what had been an eye. 

While that gasping figure was unconscious on the couch, he thought 
pityingly it would be better if death came then. But evidently the 
doctor did not intend that the vital spark should escape if skill could 
hold it. The silent and horror-stricken group around could not but 
admire the firm decisive movements with which the trained hand 
strove to renew life in that prostrate form. And when by and by the 
eyes opened vaguely and looked at the ceiling with dull listlessness, 
every one stood back and waited for the coming of consciousness. 
And presently it came. The fixed, inattentive eye brightened, dilated, 
filled with a horrible realization. The prostrate figure struggled 
weakly to a half-sitting posture, where the heavy head rested upon a 
trembling hand supported by an elbow. It remained thus a moment 
to gain strength, and then feebly put its feet to the floor and sat up, a 
bowed and broken shape that covered its face with its hands. No one 
spoke, and presently the minister, sensitively aware of all those intent 
faces, every one of which would have turned away but could not, 
looked slowly up and around. 
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“‘ What was it?” he asked, huskily. “ What happened ?” 

“You put an end to my experiments,” replied the doctor, calmly, 
“by springing upon me and destroying the proofs with which I was 
about to make my demonstration.” 

A faint gleam of satisfaction showed itself upon Mr. Baxter’s coun: 
tenance, but it passed swiftly as he said, “I—I was overcome by my 
emotions, and did not realize what I was doing. I ask your pardon, 
doctor. Forgive me. I am subject to these violent attacks——” 

‘“‘T warn you,” said Sheriff Jackson, “that whatever you say will 
be used as evidence against you.” 

At these ominous words the minister’s head sank into his hands 
again, and he groaned aloud. 

“Yes,” said Golding Green, in his professional tones, “you had 
better not incriminate yourself by making further statements. You 
“om want to plead ‘not guilty,’ and the less you say in advance the 

tter. 

As if strengthened and encouraged by these words, the minister 
sprang nervously to his feet. 

“TI am not guilty,” he cried. ‘Who accuses me? Who says I 
am guilty of this awful deed? What proof have you against me?” 

The doctor smiled. ‘That remains to be seen,” said he. “If you 
can prove that you are not guilty as easily as it was proved that Caleb 
Newal was, you have nothing to fear.” 

The minister turned desperately to Sheriff Jackson. ‘“ Are you 
going to arrest me?” 

“T am.” 

“ And I shall have to go to prison ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He sank back upon the couch and again covered his face with his 
hands, groaning aloud. The ex-court-reporter and the professor and 
Golding Green stole softly out, leaving no one but the sheriff and 
Absolute Johnson standing with the doctor beside the couch. As the 
door below closed, those remaining heard rapid footsteps approaching 
along the corridor, and directly after the rustling of a woman’s dress 
in the room. Dorothy Newal stood with her hand on the knob, look- 
ing alternately at the doctor and at the heart-broken figure on the 
couch, Her face was perfectly white, and her likeness to the dead 
brother more than ever strong. The lawyer and the sheriff, whom she 
did not appear to see, instinctively retreated and fell back to the 
farthest corner of the room. The minister lifted his agonized face and 
looked haggardly at her. For a moment the two confronted each 
other like spirits wandering through the Inferno, one face stern and 
accusing, the other shrinking and despairing. 

“Did you do it?” she said, in a voice scarcely above a whisper. 
‘Did you let them hang my brother for what you did ?” 

“ Dorothy, Dorothy !” 

“Tt was your life or his. You gave them his. Now it is your 
guilt or his. Will you still keep silence?” 

The doctor interrupted. ‘“ Dorothy,” said he, authoritatively, as 
he would have spoken to a child, “look straight at me.” 
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She turned her eyes upon him for a moment, while the ghastly face 
to which she had addressed herself looked at her with every misery 
the human heart can know imprinted upon it,—fear, dread, love,— 
that pitiful absorbing love which knows, while it worships, that it is 
not beloved in return. 

“T will do as you say, Don,—I will look at you; but he cannot 
_ influence me again. I can resist him now. But I ask him to speak 
the truth, for the sake of the love which he said he once bore for me. 
If it is not dead,—if he is not dead to shame and honor,—let him say 
the word that shall clear my brother’s name.” 

“You hear her?” said the doctor. “ Will you do this?” 

For answer the minister, who had looked entreatingly and beseech- 
ingly at the beautiful accusing face with its averted eyes, again dropped 
his face in his hands, and groaned, “ Dorothy, Dorothy !” 

“If he does not say it now, let him speak it in the future. He is 
~~ but what is pride to truth? I shall not ask again, but I ask 

im now to remember in the future what I have said to-night.” 

The door closed behind her. There was no sound in the room she 
had left except the dry, hysterical sobs of the man who sat on the 
couch. Presently the sheriff came forward. “Come,” said he. The 
bent figure arose stiffly, like an old man, and they went out of the 
house and into the night together. 

Left alone, the lawyer turned eagerly to the doctor. “ Was that 
Newal’s brain ?” 

“As much as it was yours.” 

“ And was that Atterly’s eye?” 

“ As much as it was mine.” 

“Then it was nothing but humbug ?” 

“ Nothing but humbug.” 

“You calculated upon working him up by the aid of his imagina- 
tion—on a sort of guilty-run-when-no-man-pursueth principle—to the 
point of self-betrayal in the presence of witnesses ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

The man of law looked admiringly at the ruin upon the floor, and 
at the doctor, and then expounded,— 

“ Matheson, you are a devil.” 

“No, I am a physician, and a friend.” 

“Well,” said Absolute Johnson, with conviction, “you are devil 
enough for me.” 

In the outer darkness the sheriff and his prisoner were plodding 
along through the still night. Their passing footsteps disturbed the 
little sleepers in leafy chambers overhead, as occasional flirts of feathers 
and sleepy little chirps betokened. In a belt of trees far over in the 
fields to the right, a whippoorwill repeated his one sentence in a sweet 
high voice, dwelling upon it with parrot-like persistence. Over the 
top of the timber in which he sang, the slim crescent of the new moon, 
upright like a scimitar held aloft in a man’s hand, was setting. 

“T should like to stop a moment at the parsonage,” said the min- 
ister, in a trembling voice. 

The sheriff thought over all the things he had known of desperate 
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men doing in similar cases, but concluded this man would do none of 
them : so he said, kindly, — ‘ 

“Well, there’s no objection, if you don’t stay long and promise to 
come out again all right.” 

“T shall only be gone five minutes,” said his prisoner, gratefully. 

They passed the new church. The officer of the law, on the out- 
side of the walk, did not see that the man beside him lifted his right 
arm yearningly and appealingly towards it and then dropped his hand 
with a gesture of despairing farewell. The village streets were very 
quiet, except when now and then a dog barked at these disturbers 
- his watch. They reached the parsonage gate, and the sheriff said, 

riefly,— 

“T’ll wait here.” 

“Thank you,” said the minister, walking up the path, and stumbling 
over the vine again in spite of his caution. He opened the door softly 
and went in. A light had been left turned down in his room up-stairs, 
but before going where it was he groped his way along the narrow hall 
and into his little study. There, still groping in the dark, but familiar 
with the few objects the room contained, he went to his desk, felt along 
the wall until his hand touched the picture, and then, lifting it from 
the nail, he clutched it convulsively in a cold hand and slipped it into 
his breast-pocket. Before doing so he snapped the string with which 
it had been hung and threw it upon the floor, as one discards a trifle 
whose work is done. Then he went up-stairs with stealthy steps, 
packed a few well-worn garments into a cheap little bag, and came 
down. Outside, he remembered the slippers with the black roses that 
he had taken off in the study, so he went carefully in again, with the 
light this time, secured them, and, standing thus with the lamp in one 
hand and the slippers in the other, the homely necessities which the 
body demands, no matter in what travail the soul may be, he looked 
around. Little and poor and plain, with its cheap desk and its two 
chairs and its limp curtains, and the walls bare of everything except 
the useless nail ; but it had been home and freedom. He set the lamp 
down, and knelt for a moment on the strip of worn carpet, but no 
words came. He could not pray. He could only groan, “Oh, God! 
Oh, God! Oh, God !” 

He rose and looked around once more. Dear little room, dear 
little free place, dear little home! He turned the light down, and the 
darkness shut over it and him like a coffin-lid. He went softly out, 
crushed the black roses into the little bag upon the steps, started to 
take his umbrella, and then thought, “ No, I shall not need it. I will 
leave it for Bridget,” and put it back in the corner of the hall. Then 
he took the forlorn little bag in his hand, closed the door gently, and 
turned his back upon it for the last time. As he came away, stepping 
cautiously over the storm-wrecked moonflower, he thought, “ My fall 
was like Napoleon’s before his Waterloo.” 

“You were not gone long,” said the sheriff, straightening up from 
the fence-post. 

“No; I had not much todo. Thank God for the cover of this 
darkness.” 
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“Yes,” said the officer, cheerfully, with no concealed meaning, 
“it’s a good deal easier to do some things in the dark than it is in the 
daylight.” 

Over in the whispering woods the whippoorwill had ceased to sing : 
the slim young moon had set. But overhead the sky shone in that 
calm which tops the littleness of human misery by the majesty of 
space and suns and great fixed stars, beneath which the human insect 
flits and wonders. 





XIV. 


When it became known on the following day that the minister, 
admired, respected, and beloved, the man whose life had been devoted 
to the cause of Christ and good works, the man who had so recently 
stood in the pulpit of the new church, as he had often stood in the old 
pulpit in the past, exhorting his hearers to true living and righteous- 
ness,—when it became known through the village that that man had 
been incarcerated in a cell during the darkness, and in a murderer’s 
cell at that, the majority of the people rose en masse and clamored for 
his deliverance. A small but ever-growing mob formed about the 
jail: the clamor they made penetrated through the thick walls and 
reached the hearing of the prisoner, sitting on the edge of his cot. 
Other prisoners also heard it, and wondered, and one called to a passing 
turnkey and asked the cause of the commotion. 

“Oh,” said that official, “they’re goin’ to break into the jail pretty 
soon and take some of you fellows out an’ hang you.” 

“Well,” said the man, who was serving a thirty days’ sentence for 
being drunk and disorderly, “it ain’t me they’re after: they can’t hang 
a man for a plain drunk.” 

“Ho!” laughed the turnkey, “you wa’n’t just a plain drunk: you 
was ornamented, you was. You was decorated, and whoopin’ round 
the peace of a anti-license town. No difference, though, now, whether 
you was plain or ornamented, for a mob usually hangs two or three by 
mistake before they gets the right one: so you’d better be puttin’ some 
liniment on your neck ag’in’ the time you need it. That there mob, I 
guess, is after the murderin’ parson.” 

The minister threw up his hands and fell forward with his face in 
his hard pillow to smother the groan this speech produced. “The 
murdering parson! My God! My God!” 

Outside, the sound grew and increased, the hoarse, muttering, bale- 
ful bellow of many human voices ‘combined, resembling nothing so 
much as the roar and snarl of some mighty beast. And pretty soon 
alarming sounds were heard inside,—the slam of heavy doors, the click 
of big locks, the dull jangling of heavy keys smiting together. One 
prisoner, more nervous than the rest, shook the door of his cell and 
demanded to be released. 

“Unlock this door,” he shouted. “I don’t want a mob catching 
me like a rat in a trap!” 

The latest prisoner listened with his heart beating tumultuously. 
If they could only hang him without his showing his face outside! 
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If they would only break in and make an end of it! What boon so 
blessed just then as death ? 

Presently the sheriff appeared at the door. He had passed a sleepless 
night, troubled by thoughts of that day in the jail court-yard when his 
hand had sent a human soul to its last accounting. The shadow of 
that gallows was mingled with the beam of light which streamed into 
his room from the lamp-post outside the window. He was not a nervous 
man, nor an imaginative one, but a dreadful, perplexing question had 
arisen in his mind. Had he executed an innocent man? The argu- 
ment that it had only been in the discharge of duty, as a soldier in 
the ranks fires the death-dealing bullet at the command of his superior 
officer, was not enough. Little incidents about that execution intruded 
upon his memory,—doubts he had entertained then, questions he had 
asked himself and had failed to answer to his own satisfaction. Then 
he had downed them with the necromancy of that one word, “Duty.” 
But now that one word was not enough. It needed something else to 
reconcile him to what had been done by his hands that day, to silence 
the ring in that voice when the condemned man had said his last words 
to the friend at his side. There had not been a quaver in that young 
voice as the last word came through the black cap. They were things 
the sheriff did not like to remember. He had never liked to remember 
them, but now, in the light of that scene last night, every word was a 
sword in his conscience, every detail of that familiar scene was a stone 
about his neck, dragging him down from his self-respect. What if he 
had helped ? He did not dare to finish the question even to him- 
self, but there was no need to formulate the oppressing sense of what 
was upon him. But now, for fear that he might again err, softened 
and made gentler in every way, he had gone to the cell where the 
minister sat in his despair, because he knew that, guilty or not guilty, 
such despair and such misery grow only on the brink of hell. Poor 
wretch! Let him have a crumb of comfort from that bare board off 
which his feast of life had just been swept. 

‘“‘ Those are your friends outside, Mr. Baxter.” 

“My friends!” A change came over the haggard, woe-begone 
visage, that was pitiful to behold, it was such a hopeless hope that 
glimmered there, but yet so eager, so anxious, so appealing. 

“ They threaten to break into the jail to release you.” 

Oh, that face! There was a resurrection in it from death to life. 
Lazarus stood up in his grave-clothes. 

“Then they do not believe me guilty 2” 

“No, not one among them.” 

The sheriff came away. He did not know whether he ought to 
rejoice with him or not: he rather thought not, from what he had seen 
last night. So he went outside to talk to the mob. 

The heart of the man in the cell leaped for joy. Thank God! 
Thank God! They believed him innocent. He would fight to the 
end. He would hold out against all odds. He owed it to his friends 
and to his place in the community as a minister of the gospel. No 
more faintings. No more weakness. Up, up! Bend every effort to 
the one end—deliverance from disgrace. 
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After a little the turnkey slouched by. The noise outside had 
subsided. 

“They’ve gone off after the doctor,” said the turnkey. 

The minister gasped. The fabric of his rejoicing fell to pieces like 
a moth-eaten garment. 

“Why, what—what for?” 

‘Well, some of them say they’re goin’ to shoot him for swearin’ 
out the warrant against you.” 

“No, no, they must not! He is blameless; he has done nothing. 
He had been loyal to his friend—as mine are to me!” 

“ Well, that’s what they say they’re goin’ to do.” 

Despair again in that little cell, dead, dull, lifeless despair, and 
yet so keenly alive to its helplessness. What could he do for this 
enemy, this honest enemy? Only pray, as even he had never prayed 
before. 

Meantime the sheriff had gone with the crowd. He did not think 
they would do anything, but the temper of a mob was uncertain. He 
might as well be there, to exercise what authority he had. They 
found the doctor’s horse outside a gate, and surrounded it. The doctor 
came out at once, like the man of nerve he was. There was not a 
face in the mob that looked so dangerous as his. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what’s the matter ?” 

“You swore out the warrant for Mr. Baxter’s arrest ?” 

“T did.” 


“ Are you mad—are you crazed with the idea of proving Caleb 


Newal innocent, that you should” 


But the doctor interrupted. He lifted his hand with a gesture of 
authority and conviction. 

“When you know what I know,” he said, slowly, “you will be- 
lieve as I believe.” He had untied his horse, and now put one foot in 
the stirrup. 

A man at his elbow seized him roughly. ‘ Have you proofs ?” 

The questioner’s face was very white. He was a deacon in the new 
stone church. The doctor turned and met his angry questioning eyes 
calmly and steadfastly. 

“T have proofs,” he said. He attempted to mount, but the man 
still held him. 

“Let him alone,” said the sheriff, pushing through the crowd. 
“He is right. He has proofs.” 

“ Have you seen them?” 

cc Yes.” 

The man fell back, and the doctor mounted. 

“He has seen them, and you will see them in the proper place and 
at the proper time,” said the doctor. 

“Sure,” cried a woman’s shrill voice from the outskirts of the 
crowd, “ yez can know it isn’t sphite the docther is feelin’ fur him, fur 
it’s mesilf has been spindin’ the docther’s money, as he tould me, to 
kape the minister in good bafe an’ mutton, an’ thim things as 
strengthens a sick man, which none av yez did, an’ him comin’ near 
stharvin’ himself to death intoirely,—as yez can foind out if Oi’m 
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tellin’ yez the truth by Fritz Schmidt the butcher an’ Mr. Brown the 
grocerer.” 

In the midst of the astonishment and diversion occasioned by this 
speech, the doctor rode off, shaking his head at Ann’s rashness. From 
here, as they had nothing else to do, most of the crowd wandered 
around past the minister’s house, where the fallen moonflower lay 
across the path in symbolical ruin. And thus, in an excitement that 
may be said to have scarcely abated from the arrest to the trial; the 
months went by, and the public, moved by a. common impulse, had 
flocked to the court-room, where the preliminary proceedings had been 
in progress for a day and a half. 

During the tedious process of empanelling a jury, the face of the 
man under arrest had been long and earnestly studied. To those of his 
congregation, and they were many, who still believed in his innocence 
and held to their faith in it and him, the change in him was not so 
markedly noticeable as it was to those in the court-room who now saw 
him for the first time since the dedication of the new church. Con- 
finement had not altered the pallor of his face, a waxen white peculiar 
to him and familiar to all the townspeople since his ministry among 
them began. But he was thinner and older-looking, and had upon him 
that shrinking timidity noticed in sensitive and nervous persons who 
have been long imprisoned and are still prisoners,—a timidity that con- 
trasts strongly with the defiance or sullenness of coarser natures under 
similar stress. His eyes were always cast down, except for one eager 
scrutiny given to each individual who spoke or testified, and his whole 
manner was one of straining, intense listening, as if the man closed 
his eyes the better to concentrate every force upon that one faculty. 

It was a November day : the court-room was crowded with eagerly 
interested. people. They sat upon the window-ledges, stood in the 
aisles, and were packed upon every available foot of floor-space. Ab- 
solute Johnson was prosecuting attorney, and Golding Green had been 
engaged to defend Mr. Baxter. Each had consulting counsel, but a 
large part of the crowd present had been drawn by the promise of 
much interesting legal sparring with these two well-known men pitted 
against each other. 

“Your honor,” Mr. Johnson was saying, “in opening the case of 
the State of New Jersey versus John Knolls Baxter, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that there are but few instances on record where 
one man has been placed on trial for a crime for which another man 
has been executed. If, from the evidence which we shall produce 
here, it becomes clear to this jury that the man who suffered for the 
crime of which the present defendant stands accused was innocent, 
that evidence will fasten upon our commonwealth a most lamentable 
miscarriage of legal justice. But it must be borne in mind that we, 
the prosecution, labor for a twofold object. We may say that we 
represent a twofold interest: that of the State, armed by its laws to 
protect its citizens and seeking to place the responsibility of a capital 
crime where it belongs, and that of the dead, summoning us to right 
the great wrong to his name and the good fame he had enjoyed among 
us during all his young life. It is never too late to right a wrong. 
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It is a most sacred duty left to the living by the dead to see that a 
name which has been unjustly tarnished may again be made bright, 
burnished and polished by the hand of Truth. A name survives a 
life: it is a heritage to posterity. With what pride we point to those 
of our ancestry who have been distinguished above the common herd 
by some trait, some quality of mind or heart, some great act, or 
work, or noble deed, that has rendered them immortal! With what 
pride, I say, do we lift our hands to direct the eyes of the world 
towards our distinguished dead! How much greater should be the 
pride with which we seek to rescue a name, not only from oblivion, 
but from obloquy,—from that death of honor which is to a man like 
the death of his soul! With us, then, this suit becomes the war-cry 
of a cause; a voice out of the grave, summoning us to defend him 
who is no longer here to defend himself. With this purpose always 
in view, and in full recognition of the trust which we hold, we pro- 
pose to prove to you, your honor, and to you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that the man who was sentenced in this court-room, and executed within 
a stone’s throw of these windows nearly a year ago, was unjustly ac- 
cused, unjustly sentenced, and unjustly deprived of his life. The 
proofs which we hold, and which as they are developed you will per- 
ceive are of the most unquestionable character, have been placed in our 
hands largely through accident in the beginning. These tangible evi- 
dences are of a nature not to be disputed. But we have other and 
more singular evidence, which involves the existence of a power, a force, 
in nature, which is but little understood to-day. We are going to 
prove to you that through the use, or misuse, of this power it is pos- 
sible for one being to be controlled by the will of another being, and 
to commit any act while under the influence of that other mind that 
it may direct.” 

A flutter of surprise and expectation went through the court-room. 
This statement of the lawyer’s produced a visible increase of interest, 
if such a thing were possible, for there had been vague rumors about 
to the effect that there was to be some sort of black art (the doctor’s, 
perhaps, for no one except Absolute Johnson knew that his demon- 
strations in the laboratory that night had been mere claptrap) or hocus- 
pocus brought out in the trial. These words seemed to confirm that 
rumor, and promised interesting evidence. 

“Tt is neither our expectation nor our intention to reopen the former 
trial, except by calling a few of the witnesses whose evidence given 
then would seem of greater importance now in the light of our present 
knowledge. They will furnish us with a summary, as it were, of 
certain phases in the preceding trial which it is well for us to keep 
clearly in mind. And to this end we will ask Jonathan B. Griggs, 
the bridge-tender on the Hamilton road, to repeat in substance the 
testimony he then gave.” 

Being duly called and sworn, the bridge-tender deposed that he had 
been on duty the night of May 3, 1839, at the draw-bridge, which 
was also a toll-bridge, over the Raritan Canal on the Hamilton road. 
The night being mild and spring-like, he had been sitting outside the 
toll-house, and was so sitting at ten minutes of ten o’clock, when Caleb 
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crossed the bridge hurriedly and went up the tow-path in the direction 
of his home. 

“There was something in his manner and appearance,” questioned 
Mr. Johnson, “that struck you at the time as being very peculiar ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So singular and unusual that it aroused your interest ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Describe this appearance. Use your own words and try to tell us 
as nearly as possible what you thought that night.” 

“Well, sir,” said the bridge-tender, meditatively scratching his 
head, “I thought, thinks I, Mr. Caleb’s been drinkin’. He had sort 
of a wild look, and at the same time a tame look. I guess, sir,” the 
witness remarked, as a ripple of laughter went through the court-room, 
“T ain’t makin’ myself clear, but what I mean is, his clothes looked 
wild and his face looked tame.” 

“You mean to say,” said Mr. Johnson, kindly, “only you have 
difficulty in expressing yourself, that Mr. Caleb’s clothing seemed 
dishevelled and awry, altogether in a manner very unusual to him, and 
that his face looked vacant and dull, as a drunken man’s would have 
looked.” 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed the witness, manifestly relieved, “ them’s 
the words I would have used if I’d knew how. His overcoat, which 
was a long and a light one, and splashed in places with somethin’ wet 
and dark, was put on crooked-like, and his under coat was bunched in 
places,—the collar up over his shirt-collar and the overcoat collar, and 
one sleeve and cuff out of sight as if they was bunched underneath - 
somehow. As Mr. Caleb always looked so like a—like a—like a tailor, 
sir,” said the witness, struggling to find a word to describe it and 
finally hitting upon what he evidently took to be just the term to ex- 
press immaculate attire, “ I thought, thinks I, Mr. Caleb’s been drinkin’, 
to get hisself together in that style.” 

“ Did you speak to him?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And did he answer ?” 

“No, sir, he never said a word.” 

“‘ How did he look, then?” 

“ Well, sir, he was standin’ right in the light for a minute, maybe, 
and I see his face had a half-awake sort of look on it, as if he didn’t 
hear nor see, and sorter knew he didn’t, and was puzzlin’ over it.” 

“‘His expression was altogether different from the usual keen and 
alert look with which you were familiar ?” 

“Yes, sir. He looked just the way I felt when I got up after the 
mate of the Sea- Wings knocked me down, sir.” 

“And yet at his trial you testified that in your opinion this con- 
dition which you now describe as dazed was excited.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the witness, shamefacedly, “I hope to the Lord 
I didn’t do the poor young man any harm; but when they all come 
sayin’ he was the man that done the killin’, I thought, thinks I, that 
he ought to ’a’ been excited if he wasn’t.” 

“ And you failed to make yourself clear upon a point that might 
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have been of the greatest importance,” said the lawyer, sadly. ‘“ You 
judged him before he had been judged by his peers. You allowed 
yourself to become prejudiced against him by mere hearsay. I tell 
you, and every one who is interested in the cause of truth, that there 
is nothing so easy to acquire as a prejudice, and nothing so difficult to 
destroy. Let a man but shake his head when another man’s name is 
mentioned, let him look wise and be silent, and he has injured the: 
reputation of that man. He has driven a nail in the coffin of his- 
character. I think,” said Absolute Johnson, looking around with a 
smile, “ that it is the knowledge of our own shortcomings that makes 
us so eager and willing to believe in the shortcomings of our friends 
and foes. It is the nature of the human animal to desire congenial 
companionship, and in the face of his own faults superior virtue would 
be wearing.—That will do,” to the witness, “unless the attorney for 
the defence wishes to question you.” 

“‘ How do we know,” said Golding Green, in his most sepulchral 
tones, at the same time adjusting a pair of spectacles with large, round 
lenses, which were supposed to strike terror into a witness’s heart, 
“how do we know, when you make a statement on oath one year, and 
another statement on oath the next year, both statements different,— 
how do we know which to believe?” 

re I—I told the truth both times, sir,” stammered the bridge- 
tender. 

“You told the truth last year?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you told the truth this year?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you told the same thing each time?” 

“Y-e-s, sir.” ‘The witness hesitated, rubbed his head, and at last, 
being in a corner, was seized by an inspiration. “The only trouble 
was, sir, that I didn’t tell it all to once, sir.” 

“ Well, if you’ve told all you know, and nothing that you don’t 
know, you had better step down until next year, when you will prob- 
ably have remembered something else. That is all.” 

The bridge-tender stepped down into a buzz of amusement and 
conversation, and went his way with sheepish pride. 

The lawyers conferred together for a minute, and then a profound 
hush fell upon the court-room as Catherine Newal’s name was called 
and she ascended the step and took her place in the witness-box. Her 
features, which were pale but calm, were eagerly scanned by every eye 
in the room. The family had lived such an isolated life for the year 
and a half since the murder of Mr. Atterly that the face, now seen 
for the first time during the interval by most people present, became 
an object of interest second only to the object of the trial. Neither 
her mother nor her sister had been present thus far, and rumor was 
agitating the public mind as to the certain insanity of one or the other. 
Dressed in deep mourning, with her calm eyes and face (revealed as 
she threw back the long thick veil) and her majestic stature, this eldest 
sister of the dead man was a striking and impressive figure on the 
Witness-stand. 

Vou. LVIII.—5 
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“ Miss Newal,” began Absolute Johnson, in the midst of a breath- 
less silence, “ you were the first member of his family to see Caleb on 
his return home the evening of the 3d of May of last year?” 

““T was.” 

“You met him, as you afterwards testified, at the head of the 
stairs, to inform him that his friend Dr. Matheson had been waiting 
for him over an hour ?” 

6“ I di add 

“You spoke to him. Did he reply to you?” 

“ He did not.” 

“ Was this unusual ?” 

“ Very.” ne 

“Were his manner and appearance unusual ?”” 

“‘ Most unusual.” 

“ Will you tell us what he did, and what you did then?” 

“ Receiving no reply to my question, and being much alarmed by 
his face and actions, I followed him at once into the laboratory, where 
Dr. Matheson was sitting. There we both discovered for the first 
time that his coat had blood-stains upon it. It was then in my alarm 
I ran out to call my mother and sister, thinking my brother had been 
hurt. I remember thinking that an injury upon the head would ac- 
count for his strange and dazed expression. During my brief absence 
the doctor had examined my brother, but found no evidence of injury 
about him.” 

“When you returned with your mother and sister, you all ques- 
tioned him as to his whereabouts and conduct since he had left home 
early in the evening, as was developed in the preceding trial. How 
did your brother reply ?” i 

“To all our questions he only replied, ‘I don’t know.’ ” 

“ And was his expression at this time keen and intelligent ?” 

“Tt was not. On the contrary, it was dull and semi-conscious, 
like that of a man half asleep.” 

“This continued for about how long ?” 

“For perhaps thirty minutes,” 

“ And what happened then ?” 

“The bell rang, and Mr. Baxter rushed in, in a state of great 
excitement, announcing to us that our old friend and neighbor Mr. 
Atterly had been murdered.” 

“Did this seem to have any marked effect upon your brother?” — 

“Not at the first moment of his entrance. But after he had 
shaken hands with him my brother seemed suddenly to rouse, as if 
Lay awakened. He expressed horror at the dreadful crime, as we all 

id. 

‘¢ Was he able then to account for his absence?” 

“No.” 

“He was still questioned ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And did he still reply to all questions by saying, ‘I don’t 
know’ ?” 

“‘ By saying, ‘I don’t know.’ His last memory seemed to be of 
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having parted with Mr. Baxter at Mr. Atterly’s gate. From that 
time on, leaving a gap of nearly eighty minutes, his mind seemed to 
be a blank.” 

“‘ Had you ever seen any similar indication previous to that even- 
ing,—any symptoms of mental disturbance ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“ Did you ever see any similar indication afterwards ?” 

“T did not.” 

“ How did you then account for this peculiar condition ?” 

“ We could not account for it.” 

“Had you, at that time, ever seen any other person in a similar 
state ?” 

“T never had.” 

“Miss Newal,”’—the lawyer’s voice became impressively earnest, 
and he spoke slowly,—“ have you since seen any other person in a 
condition corresponding to that of your brother upon that occasion ?” 

“T have.” 

“Who was that person ?” 

‘¢ My sister Dorothy.” 

There was an unmistakable sensation in the court-room. The 
astute lawyer gave it time to subside before asking, “ When did this 
occur ?” 

“ Last May.” 

“ Will you kindly state the circumstance ?” 

Miss Newal recounted the story already told in a preceding chapter, 
how she had found her sister sitting in a chair, upright, but quite un- 
conscious, although with her eyes wide open, as a sleep-walker’s might 
have been. 

“‘ How long did this condition continue ?” 

“From Monday afternoon at one o’clock until ten o’clock on 
Wednesday evening.” 

“ Will you state how it was removed ?” 

“We had experienced a very trying ordeal on Wednesday even- 
ing,”—for the first time a flood of color swept over the witness’s pale 
face,—“ made doubly so to my mother and myself by reason of the 
additional fright and anxiety occasioned by my sister’s strange and 
alarming condition. Dr. Matheson was absent, and it became neces- 
sary for me to ring the Manor bell to summon him to our aid. On 
his return, and when—when the cause of our alarm was—was taken 
in charge by him, and we had no longer occasion for anxiety from 
that source, the doctor invited Mr. Baxter, who with others had hur- 
ried to our assistance and stood at the gate, tocome in. He did so, 
and again, as had been the case with my brother, he seemed at once to 
remove the unnatural condition into which my sister had fallen.” 

“ Was this surprising to you all ?” 

“ Most surprising.” 

“Did you at that time suspect that, he possessed any strange or 
occult power, any mesmeric influence he could use at will upon people 
susceptible to such influence ?” 

“T did not, but Dr. Matheson did.” 
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“We will question the doctor concerning this presently. Does 
your sister resemble your brother in temperament and disposition ?” 

“Very closely.” 

There was a little pause, and Mr. Johnson made a pretence of ex- 
amining the papers before him. Presently he said to Mr. Green,— 

“Would you like to question the witness ?” 

But Mr. Green, as the calm eyes were turned upon him, decided 
that he had no questions to ask. 

“That will do, Miss Newal; thank you. We will now call Dr. 


Matheson.” 





XV. 


“Dr, Matheson, in order to expedite the details of this trial, or at 
least this part of it, we will omit asking you those questions which 
usually preface the examination of a witness and which were answered 
by you in your previous testimony. You testified then, as I see by 
the report before me, that you had been engaged in the study and 
practice of medicine for over eight years. You are still engaged in 
the practice of medicine?” 

6“ I am.” 

“ Have you paid any particular attention lately to the existence of 
what is sometimes called an hypnotic power, by the exercise of which 
one individual is able to control the acts of another?” 

“T have.” 

In the light of your experience and judgment, does such a power 
exist ? 

“ Tt does, to the best of my belief and knowledge.” 

“Ts the existence of this power, or science, or whatever it may be 
called, universally known and understood by your profession ?” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Tt has, however, been recognized by some?” 

“Tt has, notably by Deleuze and Foissac in France, and by Kluge, 
Wolfart, Ennemoser, and Nees von Esenbeck in Germany. The 
latest exponent of this theory is Mr. Braid, of Manchester, England, 
who has proved that he can produce sleep in most persons by the exer- 
cise of his will.” 

“Do you believe that this mesmeric or hypnotic condition, this 
state of passivity and somnambulism, can sometimes be produced in a 
person particularly sensitive to the influence, without the knowledge 
of the mesmerizer or hypnotizer ?” 

“T believe in very rare cases it can be done.” 

“Has such a case ever come under your observation ?” 

“ Tt has.” 

“Was the subject a man or a woman ?” 

“ A. woman.” 

“Was it Dorothy Newal ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“ Did you at the time suspect that the condition described by her 
sister, the preceding witness, was due to this cause?” 
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“T did not until I saw it removed.” 

“ Removed by whom ?” 

“The Rev. Mr. Baxter.” 

“Was this condition similar to that in which Caleb Newal was 
upon the evening of the murder ?” 

“Tt was precisely the same.” 

“The brother and sister were very much alike in temperament?” 

‘Very much ; also in personal appearance and disposition.” 

“Upon this discovery of the cause which you believed you made 
in the sister’s case, were you at once reminded of the similar condition 
you had observed in the brother ?” 

“T was.” 

“ And did you feel then for the first time that you were able to 
account for the strange state of your friend upon that night of the 
murder ?” 

“ Most unhappily, yes.” 

“Then in your 4 el based upon your observation as a medi- 
cal man, Caleb Newal, or his sister, or any other person, would become 
irresponsible for his or her acts when in this hypnotic state?” 

“ Completely so.” 

“ You may take the witness,” 

“ Dr. Matheson,” began Golding Green, in a semi-jocose manner, 
“can you will that my right hand shall pick up this ink-bottle ?” 

“T can will it, but your right hand will not do it.” 

“Oh! this, then, is not an infallible power ?” 

“TI do not myself possess it, therefore I am unable to say whether 
it is always infallible or not.” 

“But through its exercise the person possessing it can compel 
another person to perform any act he may will?” 

“Yes.” 

“In other words, one mind becomes suddenly possessed of two 
bodies. One mind becomes a destiny, a god, or a fate, against which 
it is impossible for the other mind to rebel ?”” 

“Yes, this dangerous condition is possible.” 

“Tf one person possesses this faculty, or power, why is it not pos- 
sible for all persons to possess it? Why cannot my neighbor on one 
side will that I shall get up in the night and burn the barn of my 
neighbor on the other side? It would be just as reasonable to assert 
that all persons have this power as that one has.” 

“Why are not all men lawyers?” interrupted Absolute Johnson, 
addressing the attorney for the defence. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Green, thoughtfully, “I should say in this 
neighborhood because they know how little you and I make, and think 
there is not enough in it.” 
ey one in the rear of the room groaned at this, and everybody 
aughed. 

x, That may do as well as another reason, but we all know there 
is a great variety of faculty in this world. One man’s faculties are 
developed in one direction, and another man’s in another. It would 
be just as reasonable to assume that all men might have been, or should 
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have been, doctors, or ministers, or merchants, as to say it is reason- 
able that all possess a certain faculty known only to belong to one.” 

“Dr. Matheson,” Mr. Green resumed, “‘ would it be possible for a 
man to will that his wife should not want a new spring bonnet ?” 

“Tt might be very possible that he should will it,” replied the 
doctor, smiling, “ but at the same time improbable that she should not 
buy it. There is a case on record in Holland where a brother, who 
possessed this hypnotic power over his sister, willed that she should 
not speak a word until his return, as he was about going to his shop 
for the forenoon. On his way there the brother was accidentally 
killed. Since that morning, six years ago, the sister has never spoken 
a word.” 

“Well,” commented Golding Green, looking around humorously, 
ei o—" not consider that a calamity, especially as she was talking 
Dutch. 

Mr. Green asked only a few unimportant questions, and the doctor 
left the stand. The minister’s friends felt that more might have been 
done in their cause. 

‘“‘T have sent,” resumed Mr. Johnson, “ for Mrs. Newal and Miss 
Dorothy Newal, but pending their arrival I would like to ask Mr. 
Baxter a few questions.” 

The minister took the stand, still with eyes downcast and an air 
of intent concentration of faculties. 

“ Mr. Baxter,” Mr. Johnson began, “ you have listened to the pre- 
ceding questions and the answers by the witnesses, When were you 
first made aware of the possession of this power to influence others in 
the manner described ?” 

“T object,” exclaimed Mr. Green. ‘The attorney for the prose- 
cution assumes that my client possesses this power, as he calls it, which 
has not been acknowledged by my client, much less proved by the pre- 
ceding witnesses.” 

“Very well,” replied the prosecuting attorney ; “I will change 
the form of my question. Are you-aware, Mr. Baxter, of the posses- 
sion of this power referred to over others ?” 

‘“‘T am not.” 

“Do you admit that such a power exists?” 

“T do not know; therefore I cannot say.” 

‘‘ How do you account for the condition in which Caleb Newal was 
found on the night of the murder of Mr. Atterly ?” 

“T do not account for it.” 

“Do you account for the similar condition of his sister ?” 

“T do not.” 

The lawyer looked at the man in the witness-chair sternly. 

“Mr. Baxter, remember that you are under oath. You have 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. In 
the end it will be shown that subterfuge will avail you nothing.” 

“T object,” Mr. Green again exclaimed. “You are questioning 
the witness, not lecturing him. I object to any attempt at intimidation. 
My client is not ex to incriminate himself.” 

“What is the nature of his oath, then?” calmly inquired Mr. 
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Johnson. ‘Is he expected to tell the truth under its requirements, or 
to falsify ?” 

“Put your questions in a proper way, and he will answer them 
properly,” replied Mr. Green, with tart evasion. 

“Have you ever paid any attention to the subject of hypnotism ?” 

“T have not.” 

“Were you never interested in a society formed for the investiga- 
tion of mesmeric power ?” 

The minister’s downcast eyelids twitched, and a dull red spot 
glowed on either cheek. He hesitated a moment, and his answer came 
stammeringly : 

“N—o. I never was.” 

“You are willing to have that answer go upon record ?” 

“ What’s the use of asking him that, when it’s already on record ?” 
said the witness’s lawyer, snappishly ; but he looked worried. This 
was an unexpected question. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Johnson, looking around. “As Mrs. 
Newal and her daughter have arrived, we will ask them to confirm the 
testimony of Miss Catherine Newal, previously given.” 

Being duly called and sworn, Mrs. Newal recounted in reply to 
questions the substance of what had been previously learned by the 
court through her eldest daughter concerning the influence apparently 
exercised by the minister over her children. Dorothy Newal corrobo- 
rated what had been said of her brother’s peculiar and unusual state, 
and testified to having been herself aware of a gap in her own recol- 
lections, which had extended over the period described by others. She 
was unable to account for it, but had never been in a similar condition 
before or since, and knew only from what she had been told that her 
unconsciousness had extended over so long a period of time. Cross- 
examined by Mr. Green, this testimony was unaltered in any particular, 
and the astute lawyer was unable to shake off the conviction felt by 
those present that the young woman had spoken only the truth. 
During her appearance in the witness-box, and after she left it and 
was seated beside her mother, but a little way from where the sheriff 
and the prisoner sat together back of the table around which were the 
attorneys for the defence, it was noticed by many in the court-room 
that the minister’s downcast eyes were frequently lifted in furtive 
glances towards the beautiful girl. He had not seen her since that 
night in the laboratory, and his hungry soul was in the eyes with which 
he devoured every feature of her delicate face. So absorbed was he 
in the contemplation that he seemed oblivious to the fact that another 
witness had been called,—a stranger, towards whom every eye but his 
was now directed. ‘This witness had testified that his name was Walter 
J. Forsyth and that he was from Ballington, Vermont: he had pre- 
viously known the accused, before and at intervals during the time 
when he had been studying for the ministry. 

“Was he ever, to your knowledge, interested in the subject of 
mesmerism, or hypnotism ?” 

“He was.” 

“When was this interest first developed ?” 
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“During the visit of a mesmerizer, or hypnotizer, to Ballington ; 
an Englishman, who created quite a furore by giving two or three 
private exhibitions of his powers in that direction to the acquaint- 
ances of the friend he was visiting.” 

“ Did Mr. Baxter develop a similar power ?” 

“He did. I myself saw several manifestations of it.” 

“ He acknowledged it then ?” 

“He did, and was rather proud of it.” 

“Did you have any conversation with him upon the subject pre- 
vious to his removal from Ballington to take charge of the church 
here ? 

“T did. It was just previous to his ordination. He told me then 
that he should drop the whole thing, as he considered it a dangerous . 
power to be possessed of.” 

A flutter went through the court-room, a strange and growing 
excitement, which made itself manifest to the judge and the lawyers 
and the men in the jury-box, who had all been intent upon the testi- 
mony given by the stranger. The excitement grew from a murmur 
to a mutter of many voices. Looking hastily around to discover its 
cause, Mr. Johnson was aware that every face was turned in the di- 
rection of Mrs. Newal and her daughter Dorothy, the latter of whom, 
sitting upright, with her face towards the prisoner, as if she had been 
looking at him, had evidently been transfixed in that position, for she 
exhibited the same marked conditions of unconsciousness so minutely 
described by the doctor in his testimony, and by her sister and mother. 
The wide unseeing eyes were fixed upon the prisoner ; but the prisoner’s 
head had fallen forward on his breast and he had to all appearances 
fainted. Absolute Johnson sprang to his feet, and his triumphant 
voice rang through the noisy court-room : 

“Tf there had been wanting, gentlemen of the jury, any evidence 
to convince you that such a power, exercised voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, does exist, you have that evidence now before your own eyes.” 

The court was adjourned in the midst of a sensation and confusion 
impossible to describe. 





XVI. 


. On the following day the trial was resumed with an attendance that 
the capacity of the court-room. Even the corridors and halls, 
and such of the offices of officials as were open, were more or less filled 
by an eager, struggling crowd waiting for some one to come out in 
order that they might go in. The lawyers for the prosecution were 
jubilant, while those for the defence were correspondingly depressed. 
he faith of some of the minister’s friends had been badly shaken, 
while others still clung tenaciously to their belief in his ultimate 
acquittal. A rumor had gone abroad that Dorothy Newal had been 
taken to the sheriff’s rooms in the jail, where the minister had restored 
her in the presence of her family, Dr. Matheson, the sheriff, and his 
wife. Whether this were true or not no one was able to determine. 
“Tt is folly,” said one of the loyal members of the church, “to 
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attempt to make a man responsible for a cataleptic condition of another 
rson. I had a brother who was afflicted with catalepsy, and Dorothy 
ewal’s state in the court-room was precisely what his used to be.” 

This rumor also gained credence, but public opinion, which had 
been overpoweringly in favor of the minister, began to veer around like 
the wind which foretells the storm. The trial went briskly on, opening 
the next day with Waldruff Bowman, of New York, on the witness- 
stand. In the language of Absolute Johnson, “The prosecution has 
proved to its complete and. entire satisfaction the existence of the hyp- 
notic influence as practised by the prisoner, which constitutes the first 
link in our evidence against him. It is now our intention to prove 
that there existed a motive for the murder. It will be remembered by 
those of you who followed the former trial closely that it was impos- 
sible to produce the slightest evidence which in any way pointed to 
premeditation, design, or motive on the part of Caleb Newal.” 

Mr. Bowman deposed in substance those facts already known to the 
reader as they were communicated to Dr. Matheson. He gave his 
evidence reluctantly, having still a very vivid remembrance of the 
interview which had made so profound an impression upon him. The 
correspondence between the broker’s firm and Mr. Baxter was produced 
and read, and the notes placed in evidence. Recalled, Mr. Baxter 
stated the substance of what he told Mr. Bowman in his study, omit- 
ting any mention of the forgery. This detail of his efforts to make a 
little for the betterment of the church and its work created a great 
deal of sympathy. The defence felt this, and adroitly put questions 
calculated to foster the sentiment, for they were aware that public opinion 
was wavering in the balance and they must make the most of every 
opportunity. Mr. Johnson made no effort to offset this attempt, but 
seemed to be willing that the man should have credit for everything in 
his favor that it was possible to extract from the case. This supineness 
on the part of Absolute Johnson was more alarming than any amount 
of cross-questioning or examination adapted to overthrow the prisoner’s 
testimony, for to those familiar with his methods it presupposed an 
overwhelming mass of evidence against the accused. 

“T want to say right here,” Golding Green remarked, impressively, 
“that all the world has an erroneous idea concerning the legitimate 
business rights of a minister. It is a popular fallacy that a man who 
has dedicated his life to the Church ought not to be, or need not be, a 
business man. I shall not undertake to say how this idea ever became 
fixed in the minds of the Lord’s people, for I do not know,—perhaps 
because Christ himself held no property and cautioned ‘his followers 
to lay up treasure elsewhere rather than here. But that advice was 
~~ to every one, and we know that every one has not followed it. 

n this country it is supposed to apply only to the ministerial profes- 
sion. It may have originated in the idea that a man, to preach the 
word of God, should be so pure in mind as to be elevated above the 
sordid cares incident to the property-holder and the man of affairs. A 
more pernicious doctrine never was promulgated. What has made the 
Roman Church the power it is in the world to-day? Its strict atten- 
tion to business, its faculty for organization, unity, and accumulation. 
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Wealth, properly held and acquired and expended, not only makes 
power but constitutes power. Now, why should a minister’s hands be 
tied? He lives in the world, he comes in contact with it every day. 
Every man in the church, except paupers and himself, is engaged in 
some form of business. Why should not a minister be sufficiently 
familiar with business usages to apply them towards the betterment of 
his church? He knows the need better than any one else: why not 
have a part of the power to redress the need vested in the man who 
knows where to put it? Why not permit a clergyman to minister to 
temporal as well as spiritual necessities, and minister to them with his 
own funds upon occasion? He ought to be something besides a dis- 
tributing agent. He ought to be able to help a beggar without being 
obliged to turn himself into a beggar todo it. It seems to me perfectly 
legitimate for a minister to buy stocks, hoping for a rise in the market.” 

“You know,” interrupted Absolute Johnson, languidly, “some 
people call that form of speculation only a species of gambling.” 

“Some people,” exclaimed Mr. Green, wrathfully, “call Christ an 
impostor; but that does not make him one. In my opinion the 
prisoner at the bar did a noble thing, an unselfish thing, a self-sacri- 
ficing thing, when he gave his little all in the hope of making it a 
larger gift, a more appropriate gift, a gift more in proportion to his 
spirit and desires, to lay upon the altar. The high-priests of old com- 
manded the offering of the first of everything. They sacrificed the 
first of the flocks upon those ancient altars. Disassociate the act from 
its consequences, which are most deplorable, and in my judgment it is 
the grandest act of his life—a life that has been full of good works 
in our midst. Had he succeeded, had the sum he wished to offer the 
church been realized according to his expectations from his investment, 
what praise would be his to-day! what honor in this community, 
where he now stands accused of the chief crime man may commit 
against his fellow !” . 

“Yes,” said the prosecuting attorney, dryly, “‘ nothing succeeds 
like success.’ ” 

The other trustee of the Atterly estate, being called and sworn, 
testified that he had been one of the witnesses of Mr. Atterly’s will, 
with Mr. Baxter, and that the deceased had read them that codicil 
relating to the bequest to the church, and had given them such other 
advice as would be conducive to the easy and final disposition of the 
property left by him. This had been a day or two after the drawing 
of the will. , Its date was produced, and showed it to be something 
over six months preceding the murder. 

“Then Mr. Baxter and yourself were aware,” asked Mr. Johnson, 
“from that time, that Mr. Atterly’s will was to benefit the church to 
the extent of a sum sufficient to build a new and more spacious 
edifice ?” 

“We were.” 

“Tt was necessary for the signatures of both trustees to be attached 
to the checks drawn in payment of bills contracted in the execution of 
the terms of the will, whereby money from the estate was to be ex- 
pended ?” 
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“Tt was.” 

Mr. Johnson fumbled among a number of slips of paper in his 
hand, and finally detached one, rising as he did so and stepping over 
to the witness. 

“Ts this your signature, Mr. Sawyer ?” 

A dull red mounted to the cheeks of the old man on the stand. 
He glanced at Mr. Baxter, and met a look so full of agony and 
entreaty that it disconcerted him. He took an unnecessary time to 
adjust his glasses, first polishing them carefully, then putting them on 
upside down, and in every way trying to gain time and composure. 
The prosecuting attorney stood patiently waiting before him. At last, 
having exhausted all his resources, he took the paper in his hand, A 
look of relief was at once apparent upon his face. The lawyer had 
handed him a cancelled check payable to one of the builders of the 
new church. 

“Yes,” said the old trustee, in relieved tones, “this is my signa- 
ture.” 

“Thank you,” said the prosecuting attorney, suavely, taking the 
check and reseating himself. There was a little pause, and he appeared 
to snap the elastic upon the stack of slips and push them to one side. 
The minister, who had leaned forward in his eagerness, dropped back 
in his chair with a sigh of relief which was echoed by the witness. 
But at the moment that Mr. Johnson seemed to dismiss that portion 
of the evidence with a sweep of his hand, his eye was caught by the 
topmost check. 

“Oh,” said he, detaching it, “is this your signature also, Mr. 
Sawyer ?—Just hand that to the witness, will you, please?” he said to 
one of the attorneys beside him. 

Again the pretence of delay, the agony on the minister’s face, the 
dull red on the cheeks of the old trustee. His hand trembled as he 
held the voucher, and the paper shook. It took him a long time to 
read it, and when he had at last made certain of the contents his eyes 
were still fixed upon it. His voice was almost inaudible as he 
answered ,— 

“Yes, that is my signature.” 

“A little louder, Mr. Sawyer, if you please. The people in the 
court-room cannot hear you.” 

But the old man’s voice was not louder as he repeated his words. 
On the contrary, it was so low that only the judge and the jury and 
the lawyers for and against heard it,—and the prisoner. The pris- 
oner’s face was illuminated by a glow of thankfulness, and he tried to 
catch the eye of the trustee to show him how grateful he was, — But 
the trustee avoided looking at him, or at any one else, for that matter. 
Watching him narrowly, Absolute Johnson decided to say no more 
just then. 

At the first mention of the signature the New York broker in one 
of the front rows had ground two or three words between his teeth 
that it was well to destroy in that way. Some people near had looked 
at him askance, but his attention had been so fixed upon the witness 
that he was oblivious to everything else.. When the reluctant and 
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‘ almost inaudible answers were made he had to lean forward to catch 
them, but, faint as they were, they aroused the broker’s enthusiasm. 
He smote his knee with joy, and the doubters in his neighborhood 
looked at him more askance than ever. As the old gentleman came 
down from the stand and mingled with the crowd, seeming to avoid 
the place he had previously occupied with some of his friends, he in- 
advertently placed himself near Mr. Bowman. That enthusiastic 
individual astonished him by smiting him ungently upon the back and 
whispering in his ear, “Good for you! But why didn’t you speak up 
like a man?” 

The old trustee turned a frightened eye upon this stranger, whom 
he knew only upon the stand as a man from New York, and was 
silent. “When you’ve got a thing like that on hand,” continued the 
broker, altogether unembarrassed, “ what you want to do is to stick up 
your chin and hold it right between your teeth, then spit it out.” 

This advice was a little vague, but the old man felt that this cordial, 
singular being meant to be taken figuratively, and referred rather to 
sentiment than to any physical act fraught with so many manifest 
complications. 

“Why, that,” the broker went on, still holding the old gentleman’s 
reluctant hand, “ would have been the most damning piece of evidence 
the prosecution could get hold of. You did first-class, only not quite 
loud enough.” 

Perceiving that here was another individual who knew the secret 
he had lied to save, and which he supposed no one but the minister 
and himself had any knowledge of, the old gentleman’s eyes filled with 
the slow, cold tears of age. 

“T told a lie,” he whispered, pathetically and contritely, as a re- 
pentant child would have done. 

“Get out ?? Mr. Bowman exclaimed, with more earnestness than 


elegance. “That was mere justifiable evasion. Why, lying, man! I 
was just laying for ’em to tackle me on that subject. If they had,” 
and the broker winked ponderously and impressively, “ well, if I do 
say it,”—this with considerable pride,—“ you would have seen some 
pretty crisp, clean-cut lying done.” 

The trustee shrank away, and presently, watching his ee, 


put a safe distance between himself and this man whose only bond of. 
acquaintance or unity with himself was a lie. He felt little and mean 
=. ashamed for what he had been obliged to do. The words that 
had been so sweet to the minister were bitter enough to the old man 
who had so reluctantly uttered them. 

Two or three unimportant witnesses for the defence had been 
examined, and the Broadbent family were being called one by one. 
With an evident desire to help the minister as much as lay in their 
power, they could only prove that he had made the briefest possible 
call upon them on the night of the murder. They and two or three 
others were unable to account for all this time upon that mysterious 
evening. The defence was evidently weak upon that point, and in this 
way, which was a very unsatisfactory one for the accused man and his 
friends, the time wore along until almost the hour for adjournment. 
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“‘ By the way,” said Absolute Johnson, carelessly, “there are two 
or three questions I neglected to ask Mr. Sawyer this morning. If he 
is still present I should like to have him recalled for a moment.” 

Being present, and recalled, greatly to his own consternation and 
that of Mr. Baxter and of the man from New York, Mr. Sawyer 
again took the stand. 

“T neglected to ask you this morning,” said the prosecuting attor- 
ney, “if you were in town at the time of the murder of Mr. Atterly.” 

The old man was a little relieved, but his agitation showed through 
in the hesitating way in which he replied,— 

“‘ |—T—hbelieve I was absent.” 

“Where were you?” 

“ T—J—believe I was in Pennsylvania—on business.” 

“Can you recall the dates of your departure from home and your 
return ?” 

“T have a—a—memorandum—which will show.” 

“ Have you it here?” 

The old man fumbled in his pocket and drew forth a small red 
leather pocket diary. 

“ Mr. Sawyer will examine this memorandum and tell us just the 
dates, which will enable us to determine an important point,” said Mr. 
Johnson ; and the old trustee, in compliance with this remark, which 
was more in the nature of a mandate than of a question, presently 
read from the little book in his hands,— 

“ Left home on the 29th of April. Spent several days in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, and returned on the 10th of May.” 

“ Mr. Sawyer, you must have failed to look at the date of that last 
voucher I handed you to-day. It was drawn on the Atterly estate on 
the 7th of May, and the draft was cashed in New York on the 9th. 
Now, there is a mystery about that signature of yours, for it was 
oe impossible that you could have signed it. Yet you acknow- 

edged it as yours this morning.” 

There was a breathless stillness in the court-room. Every one had 
begun to see the lawyer’s drift, and the old trustee’s agitation and 
embarrassment were enough to prove that, whatever the mystery was, 
he was trying to conceal it but did not know how. 

“ He’s going under! he’s going under!” thought Mr. Bowman; 
* but he might as well make a clean breast of it now. They’ve got 
him.” 

The minister’s face was ghastly as the old man finally pulled him- 
self together and answered,— 

“]—I—made a mistake. It was not my signature.” 

" mer you given any one else authority to use your name ?” 

“ Oo. 

“Then your name was signed by Mr. Baxter, the other trustee, 
without your knowledge or consent ?” 

“Yes.” 

It was a faint word, but it penetrated to the farthest corner of the 


packed but absolutely silent room. 
‘“‘ That was all I wanted to know,” said Absolute Johnson, quietly. 
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He felt that his advantage was too great to require any further eluci- 
dation on his part. Again the court adjourned, in the midst of a sen- 
sation as paralyzing to the defence as it was to the friends of the 
accused, and people went home with the conviction that the folds were 
tightening round him. ; 





XVII. 


By noon on the third day the tide of public opinion had turned. 
The forenoon had been spent in taking the testimony of the witnesses 
who had been the doctor’s guests upon that memorable evening in the 
laboratory. Each had taken oath to his conviction that the minister 
had sprung upon the doctor with the intention of destroying the proofs, 
which could be and was easily done. Each had testified to his abject- 
ness and evident guilt up to the moment when Mr. Green had given 
him a hope by saying he would want to plead “ not guilty.” 

Conviction spread in the court-room, where the first judgment of 
the people was being formed, as it always is, in advance of the legal 
judgment. Those of the community who had been zealous in his sup- 
port, and who had lamented because they had not words wherewith to 
tell his virtues fittingly, now denounced him as a “ wolf in sheep’s 
clothing,” a “traitor to the Lord and to his vows of ordination,” and 
lamented again because they had not words with which to paint the 
horror of his crime and its sin against the Church and the cause of 
Christianity. 

Caleb Newal became suddenly vested with the halo of a martyr. 
People who had rejoiced at his execution and been loudest in declaring 
that simple, plain hanging was far too good fora brute who would 
deliberately cut down a man old enough to be his grandfather and who 
had been so good a friend to him, without cause or provocation or 
reason that any one could find out, now turned sick at the thought of 
the injustice that had been done him. The homeliest traits of that 
ordinary but serious and studious young man became suddenly trans- 
formed into the most luminous and transcendent virtues. Faults he 
had none. Wonderful qualities of mind and heart and morals it was 
now discovered that he had possessed, and the plain, unemotional, pro- 
saic people in that dull town in which he had been born jumped out 
of their jog-trot and galloped breathlessly along that well-travelled 
road where men and women before them have kissed the feet of 
royalty one day, chopped off the king’s head the next, and after- 
wards cemented the stones of his tomb with their tears, all with equal 
zeal and enthusiasm. If Caleb Newal, lying under the magnolia-tree 
where the grass had seared upon his grave for the first time, could 
have been cognizant of these changes, he would have thought that 
after all there were advantages in being out of a place where people 
for the most part yield to their sensations first, act next, and do their 
thinking afterwards. There is small doubt but that a great many 
ghosts, kings and commoners, have indulged in these post-mortem 
reflections, providing they indulge in any. 

“We have one more piece of evidence,” said Absolute Johnson, 
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“with which and with the testimony of two or three more witnesses 
the prosecution will rest. This,” pointing to a long, light-colored coat 
that had just been unwrapped and laid upon the table, “is familiar 
evidence in this court-room. But this,” and he took up a long black 
garment, much worn and shiny, “is not familiar to more than three 
people in the room. We will first ask Bridget O’ Rourke what she 
knows about it.” 

Called and sworn, Bridget O’Rourke testified tearfully that it had 
belonged to “his riverince” and had been taken by her to Andy at 
Mr. Baxter’s request. Ann and Andy corroborated this statement, 
and each identified the coat. Thereupon Dr. Matheson related in 
detail the circumstance of his finding the garment in Ann’s kitchen. 
The excitement grew intense in the court-room, and when the inner 
coat belonging to Mr. Baxter had been slipped inside the outer coat 
that had been worn by Caleb Newal upon the night of the murder, 
and the joining stain exhibited to the jury, the sheriff and his aids 
had difficulty in keeping back the eager crowd that pressed forward 
to see this confirmed by their own eyes. Dr. Matheson testified that 
the stains upon both coats were human blood, as shown by his anal- 
ysis. This was corroborated by the local chemist. But now arose the 

uestion which the prosecution was unable to determine absolutely, or 
the; defence in any way to refute with certainty: who wore the two 
coats upon that night? Which of the two men, the executed or the 
accused now present, had borrowed thé garment belonging to the other, 
and under what circumstances was the exchange made? Here a link 
was lost. Was the minister the accomplice unsuspected at the time, or 
had Caleb Newal committed the crime under his direction while in an 
hypnotic state? This seemed difficult to determine, but the majority 
were pretty well satisfied that in whichever capacity the minister had 
acted he had been the guiding spirit and Caleb Newal the unwitting 
tool. The more people thought about the boy who had grown up 
in their midst, the more convinced they became that he would never 
have sanctioned this crime if he had been in possession of his faculties, 

But who knew anything about this silver-tongued stranger whom 
all had accepted as Aili: me of his position? Two or three of 
the church members suddenly remembered that they had sometimes 
seen evidences of a violent temper, speedily controlled on his part, to 
be sure, but they had seen enough to set them wondering now, in the 
light of other evidence, if that temper was not of the sort which leads 
to the frenzy in which such crimes are sometimes committed. 

The accused man’s most zealous defenders clung now to their all 
but hopeless hope, rather than to their faith in him, as they had before. 
When others discussed the likelihood of a verdict against him, they 
were silent where they had previously been indignantly eloquent. Mr. 
Baxter himself, with a nature essentially sensitive to atmospheres 
about him, felt this keenly. He felt it before he summoned courage 
to look around upon the rows of faces rising one above another. 
These faces had been compassionate and full of sympathy and pity. 
They were stern now, and accusing. The evidence was going against 
him. His knowledge of this helped him to the end which presently 
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shaped itself in his mind. He could move and sway that crowd as 
he had moved and swayed other crowds. He could melt those set 
faces to tears. He could compel their pity again, and preach to them 
as never man had preached before. He would do it when the time 
was ripe. But let everything go on to the end. Then the master 
would rise and direct. 

On the way to the court-room that morning Mr. Bowman had 
joined the doctor, who was hurrying along on foot with his head down, 
in an attitude of deep reflection. 

“Things look pretty scaly for the parson,”’ said he. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, coldly, “the evidence is against him ; but 
there is a link lost.” He did not speak cordially, for he felt a mixture 
of amusement and contempt for what he called the broker’s stomachic 
sympathy. “The way to get at his sympathy,” the doctor had thought 
months before, “ is to follow the road through the stomach, which used 
to be pointed out to young dameels as leading invariably to a man’s 
heart.’ 

“You can get it out of him,” said the New York man. “ He'll 
give it to you.” 

The doctor smiled derisively. ‘Oh, yes. We'll get it out of hin 
in the millennium, but not now.” 

“Well,” said the broker, reflectively, “you mark my words. 
There’s an old saying that a man who'll lie will steal; but I don’t 
believe that. I have had to lie a little in my line of business, and 
when I have felt obliged to I’ve taken pains to do it just as well as I 
knew how. I’ve turned off good, high-class, artistic lies that were a 
credit to the liar. It had to be done, so I did it well. It was a matter 
of principle to make a good job of it. Now you needn’t look saintly 
ad disapproving. You're a liar, too. Every man is. Why, look 
here; do you go into a sick-room and tell a woman who is pretty low 
that you can do nothing for her? Not much you don’t. If you do, 
you’re a brute, and about one degree better than a common murderer, 
for you kill her. There’s more than one way of cooking a goose, as 
you know: so you just whirl in and give her some bread pills probably, 
and some magnesia powders, and tell her she’s a little run down and 
all she needs is a tonic, and very likely you pull her through. I’ve 
known it done; I’ve seen it done. Oh, yes, you may tell a good many 
lies in the course of a day to mothers with sick babies, and husbands 
with sick wives, and vice versa. But you don’t call ’em lies, and I 
don’t: they’re prudent prevarications, They’re legitimate. They’re 
in the line of business, and everybody does it, no matter how loud 
they shout that they don’t. I acknowledge that I lie; but I don’t 
steal. I never in my life have stolen one penny, or one penny’s worth 
of property, from any living or dead individual, that I knowof. Now 
you’ve jumped at the conclusion, in line with everybody else, that be- 
cause the minister has denied his guilt, and has been proved guilty of 

rjury and forgery, he’s the murderer you’re after. Now, I don’t 
believe it. But I'll tell you what Ido believe, and you just jot it down 
for future reference. If he is, he’ll tell you so before he’s done. Mind, 
I don’t believe, because he has lied and forged, that he has killed too. 
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Still, maybe he has. Now, I don’t care how bad he’s been in spots: 
he’s got the genuine metal in him most of the way through, and you'll 
all find that out before you’re done. He’s been lying in the line of 
business,—as any man would in his place. He isn’t an artist at it, so 
he’s got caught. Why, in his place I would have just plastered that 
court-room with lies. I’d have regularly trowelled ’em on: I’d have 
lied the hair off the top of my head,—if I’d had any,—and I’d have 
made a good job of it, too. ‘The top of my head would have been as 
bald as the palm of your hand by the time I got through, if lies would 
make it so. And I would have stuck to’em. But he won’t. He’s 
like the old trustee: he’s mighty soft in his conscience.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ironically, “he must be,—very.” - 

“ Well, now, I tell you he just is. I'll bet I know him better 
than you do. His conscience is like a million pins and needles, every 
one of ’em active. They’ve been jabbing a sticking and pricking 
like sixty for the last eighteen months. Why, the man’s raw; he’s 
skinned ; he’s like what’s-his-name,—that Roman fellow, wasn’t he? 
—chap they made a statue of holding his skin peeled off. But the 
minister’s game. He’s held out because folks believed in him and he 
had the church to think of first. But you wait till he feels pretty sure 
the game is up. Then yousee! And you'll see that, like the devil, 
he isn’t near as black as he’s painted. Why, haven’t you found out 
yet that the human is only acombination of man and brute, and some- 
times a little more brute than man, or considerable more, as the case 
may be? Some folks call the combination half angel and half devil, 
—sounds a little better. Now, I’ve noticed that most folks have a tame 
sort of angel and a tame sort of devil hitched up together, and they 
jog right along without any shying or kicking over the traces. But 
here comes another fellow with a high-strung, hysterical sort of angel 
that’s down on the devil from the word go. There’s a team for you; 
and that’s the sort of team the minister’s been driving, and a lively 
kind of a race he’s had of it, too. His angel’s been too big for him, and 
his devil’s been too big for him. When the angel’s been on the top, 
people have flocked to the church to see his wings; when the devil 
got the bit between his teeth and whirled in and took a hand, you 
may depend upon it the air was full of fur and feathers, There were 
two kinds of hair on the floor those days. And now, after some of 
his innings, people cram the court-house to look at the minister’s horns, 
It was wings he had before. Now, you mark what I tell you: the 
minister’s devil has had a good long inning: it’s his angel’s turn next. 
He’s a big angel, and he’s had a rest: he’s wider from tip to tip than he 
was before, and you want to listen when you hear those wings rustle 
next time.” 

Amused by the broker’s quaint logic, and yet impressed by it too, 
the doctor fell to watching the prisoner narrowly during the remainder 
of the trial. There was but little more todo. The witnesses for the 
defence were weak upon the vital points. They could only testify to 
his popularity as a preacher, to his hard work, and to his rigorous self- 
denial as a man. Bridget had given anaccount of the economies prac- 
fised in the parsonage that had drawn tears from eyes less ready to 
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weep than her own. She pictured the broker’s liberality, greatly to 
his discomfiture, and Ann had matched it by a recital of the doctor’s 
“rte to the accused. Indeed, the witnesses for the prosecution had 

one much to strengthen the defence upon unimportant points. The 
old trustee had testified to the minister’s scrupulous payment of his 
debt, and the broker had described how he had received a check after 
the dedicatory services in the new church, at which time a collection 
of two hundred and fifty-three dollars had been taken up for Mr. 
Baxter. This check had been for the whole sum of the collection, 
lacking the odd three dollars. But none of this helped to clear the 
mist which still hung thick about that night of the 3d of May. 

In summing up the case Absolute Johnson laid great stress upon 

the minister’s previous good conduct. He took the strength out of 
the defence by using the weapons he shrewdly surmised they were to 
use. ‘ 
“ Admit,” he said, “that the prisoner at the bar is possessed of 
every virtue known to man. We know that he has been self-denying, 
frugal, earnest, hard-working, giving his life to the poor, and that in 
the pulpit he has been a man of rare powers and eloquence. We know 
all this. -It would be useless to deny these facts, which are familiar to 
all, But in his own words, in words I myself heard him use in the 
pulpit when his new church was dedicated, not many months ago, ‘a 
good man may do bad things, and a bad man may do good things.’ 
Give him credit for the good, but do not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that it is impossible for a man who can do and has done so much 
good to do so much bad. It is not only possible, as shown by our 
evidence, but probable. That unaccounted-for fifteen minutes during 
which he was presumably in the vicinity of the Atterly place now 
becomes the most important period of this man’s life. His years of 
known service in the cause of Christ are swept down before the doubt 
of that fifteen minutes. But, heinous and unnatural as would have 
been that crime, it is in turn swept aside by the heinousness and base- 
ness of that greater crime which makes him responsible for another 
man’s life who suffered for his crime. This becomes greater than the 
first murder, as that little fifteen minutes in his life becomes suddenly 
greater than all the rest of his years put together. The very fact that 
we cannot account for that fifteen minutes is damning. If he had 
been anywhere save at the Atterly house, engaged in that hellish 
butchery, he might have been seen. He might have been met by 
some one passing on the road. But he was -not seen. He was not 
met. And we know that during that time and for a considerable time 
preceding and following it no one but himself and Caleb Newal was 
known to have been at or near the scene of the murder, as the servants 
at the Atterly place testified.” 

Mr. Johnson referred here to the weakness of the evidence given 
by witnesses for the defence, and contrasted it with the evidence pro- 
duced by the prosecution. 

“We have proved te you not only by credible and intelligent 
witnesses, but by the evidence of your own eyes in that extraordinary 
scene here in the court-room, that a mesmeric or hypnotic influence 
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was exercised over Caleb Newal the night of the murder, and exer- 
cised by the accused, as it was upon Dorothy Newal. We have shown 
you that there was a motive for the crime, existing in the debts of the 
accused, his notes about to fall due, and his knowledge that he was a 
trustee of Mr. Atterly’s will, and as such could, in the event of the 
old man’s death, avail himself by forgery of money enough to satisfy 
his debtors for the time. We have shown you his blood-stained coat, 
over which Caleb Newal’s coat was worn, and it is incredible that in a 
conscious state Caleb Newal would either have loaned his coat to Mr. 
Baxter or worn it home after it had been returned to him in the con- 
dition in which you have seen it. Whose were the gripping fingers 
on that sleeve? Plainly not Caleb Newal’s upon his own arm. They 
are those either of the murdered man or of the murderer, and in either 
case not those of the man who owned that long light-colored overcoat. 
Moreover, his hands were not blood-stained. This was accounted for 
during the trial by the supposition that he had washed them in the 
canal. Would a man who was not conscious of the stains on his coat 
be conscious of those on his hands? If he had tried to conceal the 
one, would he not have tried to conceal the other?” 

The lawyer referred here to the exceeding unlikelihood of the man 
who was in such a state as Caleb Newal had been proved to be upon 
that night making any effort to conceal the evidences of a crime of 
which he had no knowledge, and cited the fact that he had at once 
returned home and shown himself as he was to his family, with no 
effort at concealment. Here Mr. Johnson dwelt upon the scene as it 
must have presented itself to the suffering mother and sisters and 
friend. He pictured their agony at his arrest, their loyalty and dig- 
nity at the first trial, their refusal to swear to any difference in the 
time of his return that might have been in his favor. “That is not 
the kind of stock,” he said, “from which criminals spring. That is 
the sort of principle that gave this nation its first President.” He 
dwelt on the shame and disgrace to such a family of seeing one of their 
members go to a murderer’s death, knowing, as they knew but were 
unable to prove, that he was innocent. They had since isolated them- 
selves from that community where they had been so grievously injured, 
and the least reparation that could be offered to them now was the 
restitution of their family name untarnished, unstained, hallowed by 
the memory of a martyr’s death. 

He dwelt upon the testimony of those witnesses who had been 
the doctor’s guests that evening in the laboratory, and drew a grisly 
and blood-curdling picture of the scene. “Can it for a moment be 
doubted,” he exclaimed, “that when the accused sprang upon the 
doctor he did so intending to destroy that delicate organ in his hand 
within which he believed rested the chief proof of his crime? He 
knew that a blow would destroy both those mute witnesses the dead 
had left behind, and he believed that with their destruction every 
evidence against him would be swept from the earth. And, acting on 
this belief, he sprang upon the man of science like a tiger. I myself 
saw him. I saw him afterwards, a guilty, abject wretch, who, when 
approaching the Manor, had laid his head against the cold stone out- 
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side that grave that he had dug,—that grave in which slept the hope 
of that household,—and he had cried in the darkness, ‘ Caleb, Caleb, 
forgive me.’ I myself heard him. 

“These are the acts and the words of a guilty man, a man whose 
conscience is oppressed by the memory of his crimes, There should 
be no doubt in your minds, gentlemen of the jury, to prevent your 
returning the right verdict in this case. As the first eee least act. of 
reparation to the guiltless, I ask you to establish the dead man’s name 

in in its honorable estate among men, by returning a verdict which 
shall give the guilty over to that law which he has so long cheated, 
and restore the dead to honor, if not to life.” 





XVIII. 


Golding Green followed with a desperate effort to make a showing 
as conclusive as had been that of the prosecution. But he knew the 
weakness of his materials, and was unable with them to do himself 
justice. He endeavored fruitlessly to convince the jury that the charge 
of hypnotism was unfounded and unproved. 

“Why,” said he, “if you admit that evidence, is it not in order to 
admit that Mr. Baxter was under an hypnotic influence of Dr. Math- 
eson’s that evening in the laboratory? If one man can become re- 
— for another man’s acts, let us by all means begin to repudiate 
all those actions of our own in the past which are discreditable, and 
claim only those which redound to our glory. Let the man who has 
kicked his wife hereafter claim that his leg was lifted by his wife’s 
brother’s mind. And then, not to be outdone, let the wife rise and 
claim that she smote her husband’s foot by standing in the way of 
the kick. If my client was in possession of this remarkable power, 
why did he not exercise it over other people—Mr. Bowman, for 
instance, the broker from New York, to the end that that gentleman 
might have been convinced that he owed my client the sum that my 
client owed him, and that the notes to the contrary were mere optical 
delusions, to be removed by a check to Mr. Baxter for the full amount? 
It seems to me the evidence has been one-sided, for it has not been 
proved that my client in one instance exercised this power to do him- 
self anything but the most violent injury. It’s out of reason. It’s 
like those commands laid upon another which we occasionally hear of 
when some lunatic offers his baby as a burnt-offering because he thinks 
the Lord has laid a command upon him todo it. It’s madness; and 
we’ve had a combination of mad-house evidence here, combined with 
claptrap theatrical display, that cannot influence an intelligent jury like 
the one I have now before me, whose countenances are Juminous with 
the light of bright minds behind. I say this gratefully, feeling that we 
are not going to be sacrificed by them to stage effects; though I have 
seen juries that would do it,—juries with not enough phosphorescent 
matter in their brains to keep a lightning-bug going through the edge 
of a summer evening.” 


He dwelt at length upon the good qualities of the accused, upon 
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his devotion to the Church, upon his work, upon his frugality, upon 
the number of souls he had brought to repentance. Could it be pos- 
sible that a lost soul, a guilty wretch, could have this power over his 
fellow-men,—this real power, the divine gift by which men were 
brought to salvation? No, a thousand times no! The every-day life 
of the minister was sufficient rebuttal of that suspicion. He touched 
upon the points which the prosecution had as most of, seriously 
or ironically, according as he had ground for real argument or no 
resource at his command except the unfailing satire which was always 
a strong weapon in his hands. And he closed with a moving and 
eloquent plea for mercy and acquittal, because of the youth of the 
accused, his power in his work, and the need for such men to be free 
and unhampered in the execution of the call they had received to con- 
vert sinners and better the world they live in. 

As he sat down with a sigh, he did not look at the minister; but 
the doctor, who, as has been said, had watched him closely all that 
day, saw that a change had come over the accused man’s face. As the - 
attorney for the defence sat down, he smiled compassionately and yet 
frankly at him. 

“ He is thinking,” the doctor concluded, “that he could have done 
better himself; and I believe he could.” 

But the broker, who was also keenly observant, and read a little 
more clearly through the eye of genuine sympathy, was nearer right 
when he decided, ‘That smile means, ‘ Well done. Good work, if 
little to work with.’ And that smile means something else. It means, 
‘Wait.’ And it means, ‘All your work is lost and wasted.’ Oh, 
I'd like to bet with somebody. I’d be willing to put up a tidy sum.” 
And Mr. Bowman looked longingly but sorrowfully around. 

Mrs. Newal and her daughters had been present during the sum- 
ming up by both sides, but their serious faces had shown no emotion. 
Whatever may have been their feelings, their hopes, or their fears, 
they had long been schooled to repress them. But as the prosecution 
had developed point after point in favor of the dead man’s innocence, 
the excited people present had glanced frequently at the three sombre, 
black-draped figures for some answering emotion of rejoicing. Dor- 
othy in particular, resembling her brother so closely, and being herself 
a beautiful picture, was especially an object of regard. People whis- 
pered to each other that Mr. Baxter had always loved her, but that 
she had never cared for him. And the minister himself, with eyes 
rigidly averted, saw her constantly in his thoughts, as clearly as if his 
eyes had been turned upon her. How much she looked like that fair 
young mother of his, whose loving heart and tender white flesh had 
long been dust ! 

“Ah,” he thought, “youth wears so fair a crown! Yet he who 
strives to grasp it finds it is but sunshine, in whose light his own hand 
casts a shadow !” 

And he? He was an old man. He had lived long, he had com- 
passed a hundred years in the experiences of his short life. Ah, if 
that life could have been different! He might have been a happy 
husband, and yonder sad-garbed woman his happy wife. She had 
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loved him, he thought, at least she had not been indifferent to him, 
until that dreadful night that had cast its never-to-be-lifted shadow 
over all their hearts. There might have been a happy home some- 
where in that little community, and in it a young mother might at 
that moment have been sitting, crooning a lullaby, and holding in her 
tender, cradling arms and against her soft breast another little life, as 
that other young mother, dead and gone so long ago, had held him in 
hers. But no, that was fancy, and here was reality, blighted by crime 
and under the shadow of the gallows,—that long shadow that stretches 
across so many lives other than that of the man whose name and fame 
and human shape stand under it. And the child in that picture of 
fancy : thank God, it was not his! Thank God, he had no responsi- 
bility for another soul than his own! 

There was a flutter in the court-room, and then silence. The 
judge had begun his charge : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the evidence which has just been com- 
pleted places this trial on record without parallel in criminal juris- 
prudence. It has been the effort of the prosecution to establish the 
innocence of a man who has been proved guilty in this court and 
executed for a crime which they claim he either did not commit, or 
committed while under the control and influence of another mind. It 
becomes necessary for you to determine from the testimony which has 
been submitted to you whether it is possible for one man thus to 
become the irresponsible instrument of another. If in your judgment 
the evidence adduced is sufficient to prove the existence of this power 
of one individual over another, the knowledge of it opens a vast and 
complicated field for speculation. The contemplation of some of the 
issues of such a condition in the affairs of men is appalling. The 
innocent will suffer for the acts of the guilty more than it has hitherto 
been possible for them to suffer through the exercise of the laws which 
have been provided for their protection and defence. The State of 
New Jersey will forever rest under the odium of having condemned to 
extremest punishment an innocent man. And it will become a double 
responsibility, more terrible than it already is, for a judge to pass 
sentence upon those cases where the law prescribes as penalty either 
capital punishment or prolonged imprisonment. 

“Since the world n it has been the conviction and grief of 
thinking men, especially those familiar with criminal courts, that the 

‘guilty do not suffer alone for their crimes, but that it is the fate of 
the,just and the innocent to become copartners in the misery induced by 
the act of another over which they had no control. The wife and chil- 
gren of the drunkard feel a poignancy of grief and sorrow for the acts 
of the husband and father, compared with which his short-lived remorse 
is nothing in the scale of suffering. The mother-heart is rent and torn 
by the acts of a dissipated son, and she endures a mental anguish for 
his misdeeds far greater and more trying to the soul than the physical 
agony she endured in bringing him into the world. The sympathetic 
system of society is as closely interwoven into the life of every circle, 
whether of family or community, as the net-work of nerves and veins 
and muscle and tissue laid upon the human framework, each a separate 
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system in itself, but all dependent upon one another for the complete- 
ness of the whole which we call man. We might liken the bony 
foundation by means of which the physical structure of man is given 
fixedness and strength, and without which it becomes shapeless and 
inert, to the law, upon which the fabric of society is constructed. 
There are laws both human and divine: the first were of God, we are 
told, and the development of just and equalizing laws has been coeval 
and in consonance with the advancement and development of humanity 
from the savage to the Christian. The framework of the law has 
been constructed to reach as nearly as possible all probable conditions 
and phases by means of which the human mind has been in the past, 
and is liable to be in the future, diverted from the paths of rectitude. 
It has heretofore been considered that only the body of the madman 
or the idiot, the victim of either mental disease or decay, could commit 
a crime for which the mind, the guiding power of that body, could 
not be held responsible. You are required by this testimony to 
determine whether or not the body of one man committed a crime for 
which the mind of another man was responsible, or whether the body 
of Caleb Newal, rendered unconscious and irresponsible by the influence 
of the will of John Knolls Baxter, became guilty by compliance which 
was not cognizant of the crime of murder. To prove Caleb Newal 
innocent, you are required to consider the evidences by which the guilt 
of John Knolls Baxter would be established. The defence has failed 
to supply testimony which would account for fifteen minutes of his 
time on the night of the murder. This leaves him open to as grave a 
suspicion as that which convicted Caleb Newal, who was unable to 
account for eighty minutes of his time on that evening of May 3. 
In such a case a shortage of fifteen minutes becomes as damning an 
evidence as the loss of eighty. The half of the blood-stain on the coat 
known to have been worn by John Knolls Baxter upon that night 
supplements and completes the other half of the stain upon the coat 
known to have been worn by Caleb Newal. But the prosecution 
has failed to prove to us by whom these two coats were worn during 
that brief period in which the murder was committed. Could Newal 
have worn Baxter’s coat without the latter’s knowledge and consent? 
Presumably not. Could Baxter have worn Newal’s coat without the 
latter’s knowledge and consent? Possibly, and probably, if it is con- 
ceded that Newal was at that time under the hypnotic control of 
Baxter. Another and grave point in the evidence against the ac- 
cused is the supplying of a motive for the crime. The debts of 
Baxter may or may not have been known to Mr. Atterly. But the 
accused has himself testified that the contents of the will of Mr. 
Atterly were known to him. This was also proved by the letter of 
the accused written on May 4, in which he informs the broker, Wal- 
druff Bowman, of New York, that he has fallen heir to a little fortune. 
These facts would seem to imply a motive for the crime, which it was 
impossible to assign to any cause in the trial of Caleb Newal. The 
testimony of witnesses who were present upon the evening when the 
scientific experiments were made by Dr. Matheson in the laboratory of 
the late Caleb Newal must also be considered. All have united upon 
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the point of the extraordinary loss of self-control which impressed 
those present as an evidence of guilt upon the part of the accused. 
You are to consider all these points, gentlemen of the jury, calmly 
and dispassionately, including and weighing in your forming of a 
verdict only such acts in the former life of the accused as have some 
bearing upon or connection with the case in hand. It sometimes 
happens that even a long life which has been negatively good, or even 
actively helpful, as has been that of the accused in this community, 
becomes suddenly involved in the consequences of a single offence 
against the law. When such a thing happens, and the crime com- 
mitted assumes the magnitude of murder, the previous good conduct 
of the accused only renders the crime all the more monstrous and 
enormous by contrast. The work of years topples under the blow 
delivered in perhaps ten seconds. It is like a fire that consumes an 
edifice. It is utter ruin. It is an earthquake that under a cloudless 
sky and a radiant sun suddenly and without warning grinds into ruins 
the substantial edifices that might have resisted all atmospheric press- 
ure and disturbances and defied time itself. 

“We are all citizens of a community which is a part of the State 
where, by the institution of law and order, we are enabled to hold 
property and to pursue our various vocations with profit by respecting 
the rights of others. A man’s first right is to his life. He is per- 
mitted by law to defend that life, if need be, by taking others that 
menace it. His life is his most inviolate possession, and from time 
immemorial the man who takes a life has been a murderer, and by 
the laws of civilized countries, and even in some savage codes of jus- 
tice, his own life becomes forfeit for his act; or, if not his life, his 
liberty.” 

A great sigh went through the court-room. The judge continued, 
citing cases where the law prescribed the penalty as this or that, dwell- 
ing at length upon the previous trial and the new light which had 
been thrown upon it by the evidence adduced in the one with which 
they were now engaged. “It must be clearly kept in mind that a 
verdict of guilty rendered by you in the case of the present defendant 
will mean practically a reversal of the previous case against Caleb 
Newal, and the establishment of his innocence. The law is not infal- 
lible. Justice may be often misled. But it is the object of the law 
to protect the innocent, to punish the guilty, and to maintain justice 
between man and man. Center well the evidence before you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury. Your decision will affect the living and the dead. 
But be not guided overmuch by that sentiment. Remember that in a 
court of law it is the duty of judge and jurors to be just before they 
dare to be generous.” 

The jury was dismissed, but they did not go out. The foreman 
consulted with them. The whisper ran around that they would find 
a verdict without leaving their seats. People in distant offices and 
corridors caught this whisper, and in the hall outside there was a 
shuffling and rush of many feet crowding around the door to catch 
the first news of the verdict. A murmur of suppressed but excited 
voices was heard outside, and the court-room was full of a similar 
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buzzing, as people whose nerves were keyed up to the highest tension 
asked one another breathlessly what the jury would do. But even as 
they asked the question the foreman rose and said,— 

“Your honor, the jury find the prisoner at the bar guilty of murder 
in the second degree.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence, then the murmur which 
had been breathlessly suspended to listen to those words rose to a 
shout, a roar, a yell of approval and delight, as the realization of what 
this meant to the loyal friend and the mother and sisters of Caleb 
Newal came home to the throng who packed the court-room. Women 
in the front rows rushed forward and fell upon the three black-robed 
figures at the right, smothering them beneath an avalanche of em- 
braces, kisses, tears, sobs, and congratulations. Men thronged around 
the doctor, slapped him upon the back until even his brawny shoulders 
tingled, and fought over his hand. 

“Wait!” he shouted. “Hold on! We haven’t finished yet. 
You'll have something to yell for and go mad over before we are 
through.” 

There was such a ring of triumph in his voice, such a gleam of 
it in his eyes, that they fell upon him in congratulation again. It was 
useless to attempt to stem the tide. All the gavels in the State would 
have been soundless back of that wall of clamor. All the lung-power 
of all the sheriffs and deputies in New Jersey could not have restored 
order by shouting it at that disorderly but happy throng, until it had 
worn itself out in the first sensation and was ready for the next. 

The minister leaned over and whispered to Golding Green,—or 
shouted rather, for a dozen people were around Absolute Johnson, 
only a few feet away, making him the recipient of noisy demonstrations 
of approval,— 

“ What does that mean for me?” 

“ Life,” said the lawyer, sullenly ; and then, as he looked at his 
client and saw the look of radiant happiness upon his face, he thought 
he must have misunderstood his terse answer, and repeated it. It was 
too late to let him indulge in any false hopes now. 

‘“‘ Imprisonment for life, probably,” he said. 

“T understand,” his client said, still smiling, still seemingly happy. 
The lawyer puzzled over that expression. It was getting dark in the 
court-room, and he wondered if he saw it clearly. Then he noticed 
with a start that the prisoner’s hand was in his breast-pocket. What 
had he concealed there? Was he going to commit suicide? Presently 
order was restored, and lights were brought. One by one they illumi- 
nated the crowded room, the faces of the jury, the judge, the half- 
circle of lawyers about the tables, the densely packed room back to the 
door. The front was better illuminated than the rear, like a stage 
when the lights of the house are turned down the better to make clear 
the picture. behind the footlights. Mrs. Newal was weeping softly 
behind her handkerchief. The minister’s face was like a star, so 
white, so shining in the darkness. He was looking earnestly at the 
doctor, trying to catch his eye. He seemed to care more about him 
than about the jury, whose decision had just been rendered. 
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At last the doctor, catching the minister’s appealing eye, rose sud- 
denly and went over to him. Mr. Baxter stood up to meet him, 
and said something to him. Dr. Matheson bowed, and then, moved 
apparently by a sudden impulse, extended his hand and grasped the 
minister's warmly, as if in gratitude and encouragement. Sitting 
back a few rows, Waldruff Bowman exclaimed in a low voice, as if 
regardless of the distance between himself and the doctor, whom he 
addressed, “There! What did I tell you? Didn’t I say it was 
the angel’s inning next?” 





XIX. 


This extraordinary scene had riveted the attention of every being 
in the court-room, from the judge to the least important individual there. 
Even the judge waited with the rest for that something which every 
one felt was coming next. The doctor stood beside the prisoner for a 
moment, and then, at a gesture from him, sat down in the chair he had 
vacated and fixed his eyes upon Catherine Newal. There was a tele- 
graphic signal in his glance, for its intelligence thrilled her, and her 
bosom rose and fell tumultuously with quickened breath. And then, 
deep and full and sonorous, not in those husky, rasping tones with 
which he had given his testimony, but in the wonderfully musical voice 
with which the pulpit orator had moved his hearers to laughter or to 
tears in bygone days, the minister spoke. 

“ Mea culpa.” 

The stillness could not have been greater in that crowded court- 
room if it had been given over to the silence and darkness of the 
midnight hours when no human soul lived in it. Outside, the night- 
wind drew a long deep sigh under the eaves. 

“ There comes a time in the life of every man,” the minister said, 
“innocent or guilty, when for some cause, known only to himself per- 
haps, he stands in spirit before the bar of justice. This bar may be 
only his own conscience, or it may be such a court as this. I have 
stood before the bar of my own conscience: I have sentenced myself 
there. I have stood in this court of justice, I have heard the verdict, 
and I am ready for the sentence. But I stand now also in that higher 
court before that greater tribunal, in the presence of that Supreme 
Judge from whose decisions there can be no appeal. He has con- 
demned me, as my own conscience has long ago condemned me, as the 
judge of this court will presently in justice condemn me. 

“The finding of the jury was right. How right, not even they are 
yet aware, though I will presently make it clear. But their finding 
was also wrong: they have returned the wrong verdict against me. 
They should have found me”—he paused, as if to lay greater stress 
upon the words for which the room was listening in a conflict of hope 
and despair—“ they should have found me guilty of murder in the 
first degree.” A shudder of horror and pity went through the room 
like a breath. The broker, who had been leaning eagerly forward, 
now sat stolidly back, crossed one knee over the other, and muttered 
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under his breath, “ By George!’ He was unaffectedly astonished and 
disappointed. 

“There has been a soul from the pit im your midst for a year and a 
half. Oh,”—the minister’s voice broke with his emotion,—“ if I could 
only bare that soul before you, if I could only show you its travail, if 
I could lay it and its misery, its agony, its remorse, before the world for 
all men to look at, there would never be another crime committed by 
man from now on until the day of judgment. My temptation was too 
great, but before that my pride was too great, and it was the devil of 
that pride that ruined me. I was a minister of God: I knew my 
powers: I knew the need of the Church. I despised the paltriness of 
my little inheritance. I wanted to make it more. I speculated; I 
won. I staked again; I lost. I had nothing to pay my debt. My 
notes fell due: they were renewed. They again fell due: they were 
about to go to protest. That meant that they would be made pub- 
lic. It was then, upon the evening of the 3d of May, that I asked 
Mr. Atterly for aid. He was stern and inflexible, with rigid ideas 
of what a minister should do, and he abhorred speculation in any 
shape. He said it was gambling, and he could not make himself re- 
sponsible for my gambling debts. He said I was an unfit person to 
be a trustee for his gift to the church. He would change his will the 
next day. Every word he said hurt and stung, but I give you my 
word, as solemnly as if it were my last, I never thought of harming 
that good old man. I was coming away, when Caleb Newal came. I 
went back, fearing to leave him alone with Mr. Atterly, who was 
heated with his talk with me. I feared he would divulge my secret, 
the shameful secret of my debt, that must so soon be known, and [ still 
had the hope of Mr. Sawyer’s returning before my note fell due. I 
felt that he might help me. I stayed until Caleb came away, and I 
came away with him. The old man seemed very fond of him, per- 
haps unusually so, contrasting his uprightness with what he had called 
my want of principle. My God, how right he was!” 

For a moment he bowed his face in his hands, and his body shook 
with two or three dry sobs. Then he went on rapidly, hurriedly, as 
he had spoken before, in short, quick sentences, sketching the scene 
he described. ; 

“T had been interested in mesmerism. I had developed the power 
the witness from my old home described. I had tried it upon Caleb 
Newal at his request, for he was interested in it. We had not spoken 
of it even to Dr. Matheson, for I did not wish any one else to know I 

it. I considered it a species of black art, which a man of 
God should not practise. But I was willing to teach Caleb what I 
knew, thinking it might be useful to him. That night as we came 
away I thought sadly, not angrily, ‘If Caleb had asked him for the 
loan he would have given it.’ The thought suggested another to me. 
Why not place Caleb under the influence, and get him to borrow the 
money for me? It was dangerous, but I was desperate. Afterwards, 
if occasion demanded, I would explain to Caleb. He would forgive 
me, and I would pay him out of my salary. But, whether in my 
haste and excitement I failed to use my power as I should, or from 
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whatever cause it may have been, Caleb did not respond to it as 
usual, He became simply unconscious, and lay like a log upon the 
garden bench where I had placed him. I was alarmed. I was panic- 
stricken. But here another thought suggested itself. Put on Caleb’s 
coat and hat, imitate his voice,—our voices were said to be alike,— 
and ask in his name. I stripped the coat off my unconscious friend ; 
I put on his hat. I went back in a tremor of nervous dread and 
fright. I stood in the shadow of the thick reading-shade upon the 
lamp which shone brightly upon the table, and I asked Mr. Atterly. 
Perhaps the repetition of the request, perhaps my manner, perhaps my 
voice, aroused his suspicion. He said, ‘Caleb, that does not sound like 
you,’ and he suddenly lifted the green shade. The light fell full upon 
my face. He looked at me with a look of deadly aversion. ‘So,’ said 
he, as I shrank before him, ‘ you are an impostor as well as a gambler? 
You are not a fit person to be a Christian minister: I shall expose you.’ 
A demon rose suddenly within me. My temper had been violent as a 
youth, but I had not had an outburst for many years. This demon 
within me lifted my hand: I struck him. The look of contempt and 
aversion upon the‘old man’s face changed to one of fear. The sight 
of his fear maddened me. I seized his heavy-headed stick that stood 


beside his desk, and struck him fiercely. He threw up his hands. I ° 


struck them down. He tottered and fell, striking his head heavily 
against the corner of the desk as he did so. I believe that blow killed 
him, but I am none the less his slayer. At the sight of that prostrate 
figure I seemed to come to myself again. I knelt beside him: I called 
him; he did not answer. Then I ran out into the darkness, where 
Caleb was lying upon the bench. I stripped off my coat and thrust 
it upon him. I took the hat from my head and pressed it upon his. 
And then, maddened by the memory of that old, white-haired man 
upon the floor inside, I ran back again. My hand was upon the 
bell-rope to call assistance, but I bethought myself in time. I knelt 
beside him. I lifted his bleeding head in my hands, The wound 
upon the temple was so big, so indented, I dared not think he still 


~ lived. I dared not think he was dead. I rushed out into the dark- 


ness again. My God! my God! what darkness have I not groped 
through since!” 

He flung up his arms over his head and lifted his haggard face, as 
if beseeching pity from a visible God who-sat enthroned somewhere in 
the space above him. 

“T made those passes before Caleb’s face which had hitherto re- 
stored him to consciousness. Like my effort to place him under con- 
trol before, these attempts were only partially successful. I seized him 
by the arm and dragged him down the road towards the bridge. He 
must have stood where I left him a long while, for I ran as Cain ran. 
I made my hasty call upon the Broadbents. Then I ran out into the 
night again, up the canal, stumbling along the east shore. I heard 
mule-bells along the tow-path on the other side. I flung myself in 
the grass until they passed. I heard the boy singing as he ran beside 
the mules, and I envied him his light heart. What should I do? 
what should I do? But as I stumbled along in the dark, after they 
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had passed, I came upon a little flat-boat half drawn up on the bank. 
There was a piece of wood beside it. I pushed the boat off and pad- 
dled over. There I set it adrift, and, walking back towards the 
bridge, I met the canal-boat with the captain I knew. I hailed him. 
I wanted some one to know I was on that side of the canal. He told 
me the bridge-tender had just told him Mr. Atterly had been mur- 
dered. Then I went to the Manor. I had no peace because of Caleb. 
What was his state? When I saw him, his coat was blood-stained. 
They were questioning him,—my God! Again my pride arose: the 
devil whispered in my ear, ‘ Be silent. You are not suspected. What 
would it be to the Church if your name should be heard in connection 
with this night’s work?’ I said a few words, and rushed away out 
into the night again. I ran miles and miles that night. I think I 
was mad. I know I lifted my forehead to my God, branded as it was 
with the curse of Cain, and entreated my Creator to strike me dead 
with a bolt of his wrath, to plunge me into the bottomless pit, to fling 
me into the lake of fire and brimstone. The tongues of the eternal 
flames would have been sweet and cool upon my forehead compared to 
the torment and agony of the thoughts within. But I was not to die. 
Death was for saints, not for sinners. My punishment had begun, but 
my work was not yet finished. I had to live. I had to endure. I 
had to witness the agony of that mother and those sisters when the 
innocent man was imprisoned, tried, condemned, executed for my crime. 
I renounced my hope of heaven here when I came out of Caleb Newal’s 
laboratory that night and left him in that blood-stained coat with the 
marks of my gripping fingers on the sleeve,—left him, and those dear 
to him and me, without a word. No one but myself knows what I 
renounced that night. I saw my hope of heaven here, and my hope of 
heaven hereafter, go down into the bottomless pit of my awful crime. 
The day he died for me, as Christ died for other sinners, I died a thou- 
sand deaths. And not once,—I swear to you by my hope of forgive- 
ness in some coming age, when my soul has been purged by an eternity 
of suffering which I would, oh, so gladly submit to!—not once was I 
deterred from speaking, from confessing my guilt, by fear of the con- 
sequences tome. ‘There is no punishment the law can condemn my 
physical frame to endure, or human hands can inflict upon me, so ter- 
rible as the punishment I daily and nightly and hourly endure in my 
remorse and repentance. 

“T have flung myself into my Master’s work since then. I, the 
wicked, blood-stained murderer, have tried to atone as I could. Judge 
ye, among whom that work has been done, if it has not been done with 
a whole heart. I have prayed beside the dying, I have comforted the 
unhappy, I have spoken to the suffering and sinful, better, perhaps, 
because the key to all human misery was rusted in my own heart’s 
blood. But, oh, how humble has been my pride! How weak and 
little and puny has. been my strength! How small my offering of 
atonement in proportion to my crime!” 

He ceased speaking, overcome by his agony, and cast his pitiful 
woe-begone eyes about him. His face was ghastly in the lamp-light ; 
his breath came convulsively. Dr. Matheson, watching every move 
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with keen professional attention, took a little phial from his pocket 
and shook from it two or three flat white tablets. He handed one 
silently to the suffering man, who accepted it as silently and lifted his 
hand to his mouth. Great drops of perspiration stood upon his fore- 
‘head, and there was a drawn look of acute physical suffering mingled 
with his mental anguish that was distressing to behold. 

“T have been,” he continued, the wonderful voice which had swept 
his hearers along by the pathos of its inflections ringing clear yet, but 
a little weaker, “I have been like the criminal of old who was chained 
to the putrid and festering corpse from which there was no release 
except by death. The stench of it has been in my nostrils, the weight 
of it has lain upon my shoulders. Nothing but my pride in my calling 
has sealed my lips. It would have been easier to speak than to remain 
silent, easier to die than to live, but I owed a duty to my Church. 
My Church, the Bride of Christ Jesus, should not be held accountable 
for my sin. And oh, now, when for the last time I lift my voice in 
appeal to the human heart, I beg you, as I would not beg for mercy 
for myself, be merciful to the cause I have so pitifully dishonored. 
Do not visit my disgrace upon the Church. A man in orders is only 
a man, only human, and the strength which should be his from above 
may not equal the power of his own weakness. It is paradoxical, 
but true, that a man’s weakness may be stronger than his strength. 
Woe to him, then, when his temptation becomes greater than his re- 
sistance! But that is not the fault of the Church. It is a help and a 
safeguard, but not a guarantee, to its ministers or members. Judge 
my sin, then, apart from my profession. Separate all the good I have 
done from all the bad: lay the good upon the altar and the bad upon 
my grave. Do not chain my memory to the Church like a rotting 
carcass from which every one would shrink away. Let the work go 
on. Whatever my hands have done that has been good, do not, do 
not, as you hope for mercy, cast out! Take up the work: carry it on 
bravely : let my crime stand, as did the gibbet upon the cross-roads in 
olden times with its stake driven through the murderer’s heart, a 
warning to every passer-by that little crimes lead to greater ones, little 
lies involve bigger, debt may lead to murder, and even a man who 
meant as well as I did may fall from grace as I fell, if he is not con- 
stantly mindful of the road he takes. One little step in the wrong 
path opens the way to dishonor, and it may be the beginning of the 
road to hell. Oh, if I could undo the past, if I could only hope,” 
—his voice rose shrilly, and he stretched out his hands entreatingly 
towards the Newals,—“ if I could hope that you could forgive me, 
you, whom I have so cruelly and bitterly wronged ; if I could. restore 
the dead to life——” 

The last sentence came haltingly; his eyes closed, and the out- 
stretched arms fell to his side. He staggered a moment; in that 
moment the doctor’s strong arm was around him. The minister’s 
right hand fluttered feebly, then groped its way up and hid itself 
under his coat over his heart. The doctor eased him down to the 
chair and knelt beside him. 

“ Listen,” he said, in a low but intense voice. “ Listen; try to 
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hear me.” He placed his lips close to the dulling ear and whispered 
two or three words. So intense was his desire to communicate this 
tidings, of whatever nature, to the man in his arms that he placed one 
hand over the inert right hand under the coat and shook it slightly. 
The minister’s head was against his shoulder: again he whispered his 
message. The eyelids fluttered, the eyes opened for an instant, and 
the whole body thrilled as if electrified. He tried to stagger to his 
feet, with his face full of wonder and happiness, the radiance of an 
expression whose like no eye there had ever seen upon a human face 
before. And, turning thus as if to repeat this message to the world, 


with the joy and wonder of it on his countenance, his head fell back- 
ward upon the doctor’s shoulder, the clinched right hand relaxed and 
slipped out to clasp feebly with the left, and both lay quietly fold- 
ing the dead young mother’s picture over the still heart. 





XX. 


Outside the night was wild and gusty. In the belt of timber 
where the whippoorwill sang in the past the wind whined and howled 
as though ghosts of the old pack were abroad, and dead leaves rustled 
and whirled as if sent flying by their scurrying feet. Somewhere 
ahead the wraith of the red fox might be running, the red fox whose 
descendants had been taught to fear the trap and gun more than the 
yelping pack. 

And this wild night put its dark hands against the sash and shook 
the court-house windows until they rattled again. The darkness 
pressed thick and black against the panes and peered into the court- 
room, where lamps smoked and flickered in little currents of air rush- 
ing in through shrunken casements. The litter of books and legal 
documents upon one of the long tables had been pushed aside, and 
upon this the prisoner lay with his white face gleaming in the lamp- 
light and his hands still in the position in which they had been placed 
by his last conscious effort. Two or three physicians struggled out of 
the crowd, and with Dr. Matheson made a brief examination of that 
figure stretched out so quietly among the papers that had been evi- 
dence against it. The throng in the semi-lighted rear of the room 
remained spellbound in its cramped and wearisome positions, uncon- 
scious of its own discomforts in the absorbing interest of the scene 
before it. Many people had wept at the minister’s recital, and now 
and then a sob ‘here and there in the crowd, or a long, quivering sigh, 
testified that some tender-hearted member of the church over which 
he had presided still grieved for its fallen idol. Presently Dr. 
Matheson, who had laid his fingers gently upon the wrists of the man 
he had lifted to the table, said, solemnly,— 

“Your honor, the prisoner at the bar has indeed passed before 
that Higher Tribunal of which he spoke. He is dead. I believe,”— 
and the doctor turned to include the room as he continued, “I believe 
that he died happy because of my message to him. I have this same 
message to deliver to you, for I believe that your rejoicing will be 
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only second to that of the suffering soul that has just passed from 
among us. 

“Tt is a long story, but it supplements and completes this trial 
and the one preceding it. It clears the mysteries that have for so long 
a time made the Manor and Mystery synonymous words. I must go 
back to the day of the execution of Caleb Newal, and in so doing it 
will not be necessary for me to repeat what I have so often repeated to 
many of you as individuals, and to all of you in this court-room, about 
my confidence in the innocence of my friend. I have established that 
innocence. I have fulfilled the vow I made upon his scaffold to clear 
his name of every stain upon it. But I have now to relate to you a 
story stranger than any you have listened to here. 

“It will be remembered by many of you that after the execution I 
myself conveyed the body of my friend to the Manor. With the aid 
of our own servants we carried that body into the home that had been 
his, where his heart-broken mother and sisters were waiting in an 
agony whose like it is impossible to imagine. We placed the coffin 
in that home of suffering, and I removed the lid. The black cap was 
still over the face: I left it so. That discolored countenance could not 
be seen by those who loved it. They could only have the cold and 
barren comfort of touching those poor hands which I had unbound 
from behind his back previous to laying him in his coffin. And 
as I folded them as carefully as I could across the still breast, I 
thanked God in my heart that they would never know as I did that 
their beloved son and idolized brother, that innocent martyr, had gone 
out of life through the slow torture of strangulation. I knew when 
I assisted in cutting him down that the neck had not-been broken 
by the drop. But they should never know it. They could weep 
over those still hands which they knew and which I knew were inno- 
cent of human blood, they could kiss them in their grief and despair, 
but they should be spared the added anguish of the thought that tor- 
tured me. | 

“T stood for a moment with my hands upon the folded ones in the 
coffin, striving to master my own emotion before I should open the 
closed door and call those broken-hearted women to come in. And, 
standing thus, I was aware of a movement under my palm,—a twitch, a 
muscular jerk, so faint, so feeble, as to be almost imperceptible. Lifting 
my hand in alarm, my eyes perceived after an interval of a few seconds 
the faintest flicker of a muscle or a nerve under the skin. I put my 
fingers upon the pulse, but it was apparently gone. Upon the heart: 
it did not seem to beat. Again I bent over those folded hands, hold- 
ing my breath while I watched. After another interval there was 
another movement, plainly perceptible this time. The first had been 
so slight it would have escaped all but a professional eye, but this 
would have been noticed by any one. I shall not try to describe to you 
my emotions when I realized that there was a hope, a remote possibility, 
—so remote as to be far removed from the probable,—that the spark 
of life yet remained in that tortured shape. In recalling my emotions 
since that time I believe that for the next thirty minutes I was a mad- 
man,—but a madman who was rational upon two subjects: I must get 
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the body up to the laboratory without arousing suspicion in any mind, 
and I must apply the electrical current and every other resource known 
to medical science to keep that spark—if it still existed—from ex- 
piring. But I could not do this alone. I must have some one to 
cover these dangerous steps; and there was only one person in the 
world whom I knew I could depend upon at this critical juncture. 
That person was Catherine Newal. I called her, and the expression 
of my face must have frightened her, for she shrank from me in alarm. ° 
I told her she must undertake to keep the halls and stairway free from 
intrusion for the next five minutes, and that she must ask no questions 
yet. I did not dare to tell her I believed that life still remained in 
her brother’s form; for, after all, I might be mistaken. When the 
way was clear I lifted the body from the coffin and carried it up- 
stairs. But here another difficulty arose. Suppose any one should see 
the empty coffin? I was obliged to have a confidante, an assistant. I 
told that devoted sister, and that sister, with a courage and resolve that 
few women could have risen to, went down into the room where the 
empty coffin yawned, screwed the cover down, told her mother and 
sister that they could not see Caleb just yet, and then joined me in the 
laboratory, where we fought that battle with Death together. We 
were so inspired by that instinct which compels one to straining effort 
when human life is to be saved in any case, we were so maddened by 
our desire to have him back again, that we worked for hours, until the 
breath came back, the pulse beat again, and life was in our hands 
before I asked myself, ‘To what are we restoring him? This man is 
dead in law: he no longer has a place or a name among men: he 
would never dare to claim his own again. If he did, might not the 
abortive sentence be re-executed? might not he again be hanged? 
Of what use is life to a man who is legally dead, whose legal life has 
expired under the sentence of the law?’ I asked these questions 
of that sister, appalled by what I had done. But she assured me. 
Her wonian’s wit and instinct had already met these difficulties and 
overcome them. They were well-to-do: they would sell what they 
possessed of lands and estate in this country, and go away to another 
land, so distant that under another name they would not be known, 
and he would be saved. I saw that this could be done, and I renewed 
my efforts. 

“ But there was work to be done down-stairs, The burial must 
take place. I went up to the attic and brought down old books, a pair 
of heavy brass andirons,—anything with which to weight that empty 
coffin as nearly as possible with what would seem to be the body which 
we had brought into the house. I wrapped these articles in bedding 
and blankets, placed them in the coffin, and screwed the lid down. 
Night was upon us, and the old minister who was to read the brief 
sentences over the grave was in the library, comforting the mother and 
sister. They begged to see that son and brother. They implored me 
by their love and sorrow and by my love for him to let them but 
touch his hands once more, to kiss them, to wash them with their 
tears and clasp them in farewell before they were shut away forever. 
I called the old minister into the room where the coffin stood, and told 
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him the services must go on at once and swiftly. Then I told that 
mother and that sister that he for whom they wept and mourned still 
lived,—that Catherine was working over him as I spoke to them. 
But, I told them, he could be restored to them only,—not to the world. 
He no longer had a place in the world. He was a dead man in the 
sight of the law. They understood, and were silent while the mock 
funeral went on. I thought then that it might not be so very 
long before we should be called upon to open that grave by stealth 
and to deposit the body we had robbed it of again in that coffin. I 
felt that the restoration up-stairs was an uncertain one, and I feared the 
future. 

“That night we all worked over the unconscious form. It gained 
strength a little from its weakness, but every breath came with a groan 
that could be heard plainly in the hall outside. We were in constant 
terror of discovery by the servants all that night, and in the morning 
we dismissed every one but Andy. He was deaf, too deaf to hear a 
sound, but we arranged for him to sleep off the place, as an additional 
precaution. 

“ As you know, I at once moved over to the Manor. The gates 
were closed and padlocked. I procured a bell so big—Andy’s deaf- 
ness furnished an excuse for that—that if any one rang it would 
not only summon Andy to unlock the gate, but would also give 
warning to every soul inside the house that there was need for caution 
and concealment. But, alas, how little we knew what service that bell 
was destined to render! how little we realized what our need for it 
was yet tobe! For as the weeks went by and the body of the dead 
man became strongly fixed in life again, the mind was not restored. 
The engorged brain did not assume its normal state. I tried every 
means known to induce absorption, to assist it back to health. My 
remedies might perhaps produce some brief symptom of improvement 
by a certain apparent relief from suffering, but intelligence seemed to 
be gone. Caleb Newal was a senseless idiot; and I, his friend who 
would have died for him, had restored him to this! I despaired: I 
concluded that the delicate organism of the brain had been forever 
ruined by that flood of blood,—that the tiny, swollen veins, if not 
broken outright, as I judged from the fact that he yet lived, had 
been so increased in size that they now lay crowded over the brain 
in a net-like vice beneath which reason was crushed out. But even 
in my despair I did not cease to work. I experimented. I ap- 
plied electricity in methods of my own discovery. This treatment 
resulted in madness instead of idiocy. Instead of a harmless imbe- 
cile my patient became a dangerous lunatic. And then, when we were 
weighed to the earth by every misery the human heart was capable 
of suffering, when we dared not employ a keeper for this madman, 
much as we needed one, when I could not give up my profession for 
‘fear of arousing that suspicion which we dreaded and which might 
lead to the discovery of this dead but yet alive man in our midst, 
—this man over whom hung an unexecuted sentence of the law de- 
priving him of life——Fate came to our assistance. Clues seemed to 
fall from the clouds to my feet; but of what avail would they be to 
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us or to him then, when we had only a raving madman to restore 
to legal life ? 

“ Most of you will remember that night last May when the Manor 
bell was rung inalarm. Upon that evening, during my absence and the 
temporary absence of Catherine from the room where her brother was 
seemingly sleeping, Caleb had escaped from the house. Up to that 
hour he had never been left alone for one moment, night or day. But 
that once his sister, distracted by her anxiety for Dorothy, who was 
then in the condition of semi-consciousness which has been described, 
and which even I had not then imagined to be due to hypnotic influ- 
ence, had stolen from the room to look at Dorothy, and upon her 
return five minutes later had found her brother gone. A man could 
easily climb the stone wall about the place, and the terror into which 
that unhappy household was thrown by the discovery that the insane 
man was gone, and by the thought that he might escape from the place 
and be recognized, can better be imagined than described. Miss Newal 
rang the bell for me. I returned, fearing some terrible tragedy, and I 
caught the maniac just as he was climbing over the wall.” 

The doctor paused for a moment, overcome by the memory of that 
night’s work, and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. A long- 
drawn, quivering sigh, more like a gasp than a breath, arose in the 
room as this knowledge of what the Manor walls had hidden and the 
Manor inmates had suffered came to those present. 

“Tt seemed that night,” the doctor continued, in a voice that 
trembled with the memory, “that we had reached the limit of human 
endurance and had drained the dregs of suffering. Even I believed 
that the younger daughter of the house was smitten with a mental 
malady which might ultimately lead to her hopeless insanity, and in 
the light of my knowledge of what those three women had endured 
the only wonder was that they were not all raving maniacs. How- 
ever, that was our hour of darkest night before the dawn. That even- 
ing I discovered that Dorothy’s condition was hypnotic, induced by 
Mr. Baxter. It proved to me that Caleb’s similar condition upon the 
evening of the 3d of May of the preceding year was due to the same 
cause. I had that day obtained my first intimation of the debt and 
the dates of notes and letters which led me to assign a motive, as 
I believed, for the murder of Mr. Atterly by Mr. Baxter. A few 
days after I discovered the blood-stained coat, and about that time 
my patient, of whom I had so long despaired, began to mend. Four 
weeks from the night of the alarm he was as sane and sound as he 
ever was.” 

The sensation these words occasioned was indescribable, but curi- 
osity soon subdued it. 

“‘Then it became more than ever necessary to re-establish this man 
in his place in the world. I felt that Fate had aided me to clues of 
sufficient importance to justify me in having the minister arrested. 
But I wanted first to justify myself in my own mind still further by 
seeing the actual evidence of his guilty conscience,—by compelling 
him to betray himself. I knew my man, and I judged from my own 
recent experience and the way my own strong nerves had been shaken 
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by the Manor secret that he need only be worked upon through his 
imagination in the right way to induce him to betray himself. I de- 
vised the scheme already described in this court-room by those persons 
whom I invited to the laboratory for the purpose of witnessing the 
betrayal of guilt by the guilty man. I judged that when he saw what 
he knew to be perishable proofs of his crime, which I would make to 
seem proofs by surrounding them with what an amateur would believe 
to be the mystery of scientific discoveries, his first impulse would 
be to destroy them. It was proved by that night’s results that I 
was right in my estimate of the man and my calculation of what he 
would do under the pressure of certain conditions. The rest of the 
story has been told. It has been told you by the only man who knew 
the secrets I was unable to get hold of in my search after truth. He 
gave me late help,—God forgive him as fully as I do!—but that late 
aid has cleared the last shadow of suspicion from the name I had sworn 
to clear.” 

The doctor looked inquiringly around, and a man who had been . 
standing in a dimly lighted corner near, crowded with many men, now 
came forward and stood beside him. This man had a clean-shaven 
face; his hair, which had once been thick and of a waving silken 
blond, was now snowy white, and grew straight and stiffly up from 
his forehead as if it had long been kept shaven. He stood beside 
om table, looking fixedly and sorrowfully upon the dead face before 

im. 

“The dead are risen,” said the doctor, solemnly. “The sentence 
of the law has been revoked. The man who was dead is alive, free 
to his right and title among men, free to live among his kind, free to 
claim the name which he has never disgraced,—the name of Caleb 
Newal.” 

He had laid one hand upon the shoulder of the white-haired 
man beside him as he spoke, and that man had turned and clasped his 
extended hand in both of his. The three black-robed figures had 
risen and hurriedly crossed to him. They kissed him and wept over 
him as they had not wept before. At the realization of what this scene 
meant and who this white-haired man was, the whole house rose in 
a shouting tumult of enthusiasm and delight. The judge, the jury, 
the lawyers, the whole mass of people present, thronged around that 
spot with laughter and with tears. They lifted the man who had been 
restored to life, and the friend whose loyalty had restored him to more 
than life, upon their shoulders, and carried them out of that court- 
room thus. And they thronged along the road home with them with 
such demonstrations of enthusiasm and regard as passed description, 
and escorted them thus in triumphal procession back to the Manor, 
—the Manor with its gates wide open, its dogs spirited away, with 
Margaret Bothwell in the door to greet them, and even the attic win- 
dows illuminated with all the rest, and shining thus to welcome back 
the son of the house, whose sorrows had been so many but were now 
so gloriously dispelled. 

During the doctor’s story, and during all that scene of enthu- 
siasm in the court-room, the face of the dead man, unnoticed save by a 
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few, had been slowly fixing into the final byes with the last smile 
upon it, the radiance of that joy which had illuminated it at the doc- 
tor’s words, “ Caleb Newal lives.” Hours afterwards, when the town 
was quiet at last and every light was extinguished save one, that one 
light burning low in the bare little study of the parsonage shone upon 
that white, smiling face, and the hands stiffening over the picture of the 
fair young mother. They had carried him sorrowfully back, and some 
of the sad-hearted members of his congregation were “ watching” in 
the silence and gloom of the little parlor. Outside the night-winds 
had blown by, and the darkness was stirless as a funeral pall. But 
under the dim light of that little lamp—as dim as is sometimes the 
light by which we see to pick our way through life—any one look- 
ing might have seen that the minister’s angel had put a seal upon his 
face, a seal of the peace by which that angel should claim its own in 
the last day. 


THE END. 
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IL. 


-, a man is kept starving for a week, he is very apt to consider dry 
crumbs of rye bread a luxury. The iron rule of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. menaced the intellectual life of the Russian people for 
thirty years as effectually as ever physical hunger menaced a human 
being. No wonder that when, after his death, the strangled nation felt 
a slight relaxation of the tight reins, it instantly took this to be the 
long-looked-for liberty. In reality it was nothing of the kind; it was 
only the temporary vacillation of autocracy, a beam of light, which 
woke up the slumbering, mighty powers, but of too short a duration, 
of too little warmth, and extinguished too soon, to infuse life 

into the country. 

The Crimean war brought to the mighty despot of all the Rus- 
sias the bitter consciousness that his whole system, the sacred belief 
of his whole life, was a tremendous mistake,—even more than that, 
a terrible crime. Autocratic rulers, believing that they know the 
truth by their birthright, lose the right of a man to say, “I did the 
best I knew how; and, if there is a mistake, I am not to blame.” 
The haughty spirit, the conscience of Nicholas, must have whis- 
or, this to him when he was committing suicide from humiliation. 

his empire, the mightiest beyond comparison of all the European 

wers in 1815, the dictator of the civilized world at that time, was 
Prought by him to the very verge of ruin in 1855, and he certainly 
must have felt it more keenly than anybody else. It is told that on 
his death-bed he said to his son and heir, “ There are only two honest 
men in Russia, myself and thou.” If he really did utter such an 
infamous falsehood, he surely must have known that nobody was to 
blame for it but himself. He did not want honest men; he crushed 
them with all his might, all his life; and no honest man could have 
served, under the circumstances, and been true both to him and to 
his country at the same time. The whole governmental system was 
rotten,—rotten to the core; everybody felt it, and even his son and 
heir, the new Emperor by the grace of God, could not help but feel 
it. There had to be a change, whether he wanted it or not; it was in 
the air, it was a thing that could not be prevented: at the same time, 
the people had suffered so long that, while feeling that something must 
give way, they were ready to accept anything in the right direction, to 
take even glittering glass for pure gold; and that was exactly what 
Alexander II. gave them. 

During the first five years of his reign, and especially immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Paris, vague, indefinite promises 
of emancipation were given to the serfs, and of political self-government 
and reforms to the nobility and intelligence of the country. The eman- 
cipation was proclaimed on the 19th of February, 1861,—a measure 
so great in principle that its value cannot be overestimated, so vague 
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and insufficient in reality that it did not satisfy either party, and more- 
over left such a wide scope to the officials, that same unscrupulous 
bureaucracy which had been the plague of the country for the preceding 
three centuries, that the law itself had less validity than their will. 

Besides, the emancipation of the serfs was proclaimed before any 
of the fundamental. laws which constitute a free country,—before the 
freedom of the individual, of speech, or of the press. It certainly 
was impossible to emancipate serfs in a country where every one was 
and remained a slave, where no one was safe in his home, and where 
the supreme law was the will of one man, acting through his chosen 
few and their subordinates. The whole proceeding was nothing less 
than a huge joke, an exchange of one kind of masters for another, 
who could be made and kept more subordinate to the ruling power 
through the identity of their interests with those of the crown. In 
Russia, as in England, the revolutionary element was always within 
the nobility, and by the emancipation of 1861 the Russian crown 
joined hands with the peasant in crushing that element and in subju- 
gating the peasant himself for a possibly long time under the yoke of 
itself and its true and obedient servants the bureaucracy, the creation 
of the crown itself, at its discretion. 

During the sixties appeared shadows of the promises of the fifties,— 
reform of the press censure, the judiciary reform, the local self-govern- 
ment reform, the military reform, and various others of less magnitude. 
All of these had the essential features of the emancipation,—vague- 
ness, indefiniteness, and, most of all, wide scope of discretion left to the 
officials themselves. Thus it came about that during the seventies and 
the eighties some of them almost immediately upon their promulga- 
tion, and all of them sooner or later, were curtailed, changed, cut up, 
and all in one direction, that of limiting as much as possible their 
first range. Those limitations in certain cases went so far as to set the 
existing condition even further back than it had been before the re- 
forms themselves were proclaimed. That is especially true as to the 
condition of the peasants of the state domain, who at present are far 
worse off than they were thirty years ago. 

Something exactly identical with this happened with the reform 
of the censure laws also. The present condition of Russian litera- 
ture at large, and especially of the periodical press, is practically worse 
than it was during the iron reign of Nicholas I.; for while in theory, 
at the first glance, the censure laws are more liberal, they really are 
more indefinite and uncertain, and allow even a wider range to the 
whim of the government officials; in other words, while the laws of 
Nicholas I. were rigid and thoroughly understood by everybody, and 
left no discretion whatever to the censor or to the minister, those in 
force at present leave the press at the mercy of anybody in power, and, 
so to speak, sanction the lawlessness of the law itself. 


II. 


Up to the year 1863, and during all the reign of Nicholas I., the 
censure institutions constituted a part of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. Every periodical, every book, had to be read and approved 
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by the censor before it could appear in print; besides, certain ques- 
tions were entirely forbidden to be treated of in the public press. 
Nevertheless, under some ministers, like Golovnin, the press was at 
times comparatively free, and Russian literature, at such periods, gave 
not only brilliant poets and novelists like Pooshkin, Lermontov, and 
Gogol, but great philosophers and critics like Belinsky and many 
others. The expectations and hopes of the new reign brought about 
a remarkably rapid revival of literature, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of other European nations. It was not only able to keep pace 
with the general awakening of the intelligent classes, but went even a 
great deal farther. The all-absorbing problem of emancipation being 
seemingly solved by the act of February 19, 1861, public opinion 
naturally turned towards the promises of political freedom. The 
first question was undoubtedly the freedom of the press. While the 
old laws and institutions of Nicholas I. were still in force during the 
late fifties and the early sixties, nobody seemed to care about them, and 
the press attained during that perind a greater freedom than it ever had 
before or has ever had since. 

In 1863 there were in Russia three hundred and one periodicals of 
different kinds, of which only one hundred and twenty-four were pri- 
vate enterprises; the others were government official editions in the 
capitals and in the different provinces. Of the former some had a com- 
paratively wide circulation for those dark times, and an immense in- 
fluence upon the public. The first step towards freedom of the press 
was the transfer of the censure institutions from the Ministry of Public 
Education to the Ministry of the Interior, a step which the best men 
of that period hailed with delight, but which, like every other reform 
of Alexander II., soon proved to be the greatest mishap that could 
have happened to the press. The main ostensible ground of this 
transfer was that the press was ripe enough to get out of guardianship, 
as its dependence upon the Ministry of Public Education was con- 
sidered, into the temporary supervision of the Ministry of the Interior, 
till the judiciary reform was consummated and the press had become 
subject only to the direct laws and ordinary courts. Then, early in 
1865, was promulgated the “Temporary Code of Press Laws,” a re- 
markable mixture of French (mainly of the reactionary code of Napo- 
leon III.), German, and the former Russian press laws. It allowed cer- 
tain periodicals (in the capitals only) which filed a sufficient cash bond, 
as well as certain well-defined classes of books, to appear without pre- 
vious censure, but inflicted heavy fines for every indiscretion, established 
the right of the Minister of the Interior to give warnings and to stop 
a periodical peremptorily after three such warnings, and, as the main 
point, denied the press the right to be tried by the courts and juries for 
these alleged offences, and put the rights of courts into the hands of 
the administration without any trial. To appease the public indigna- 
tion which was sure to arise from such an arbitrary, indefinite law, it 
was stated officially that the law was only a temporary one, till the new 
courts and the jury system, which were just established by the law of 
November 20, 1864, and were not yet open, could get into working 
order, when, it was supposed, the offences of the press would be tried 
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by them. That time never came. On the contrary, almost the next 
day after the proclamation of the new law the fines and penalties were 
augmented by granting to the Minister of the Interior the right, at his 
discretion, to prohibit the printing of advertisements, to forbid street 
sales, to stop a periodical altogether without warning for a period of 
from seven days to one year, and so forth. 

The rights of the press, granted by the law of the 6th of April, 
1865, were gradually limited more and more. Every year brought 
some kind of new limitation, and the worst of all, the true death- 
knell of the free press, was the power given to the Minister of the 
Interior in 1873 to curtail at his discretion the scope of the subjects 
the periodicals were to treat upon. In the course of time that power 
became unlimited, and to-day the Minister of the Interior can, and 
very often does, by a secret circular to the press, prohibit the mention 
not only of a certain subject, or of a certain fact, but of a whole line of 
subjects, such as new laws, news about hunger, cholera and cholera riots, 
actions of government officials, etc. 

In 1879 the right to stop indefinitely, without any warning, any 
periodical simply because of its “ pernicious tendencies,” was extended 
to the governors-general of the provinces. During all that time the 
provincial periodicals, outside of the two capitals, were subject to 
censure previous to their appearance, in some cases by local officials, 
in some by sending them to Moscow. Imagine the condition of a 
daily paper, edited in a town some two or three thousand miles from 
Moscow, which had to wait three or four weeks till its editorials and 
news had been to Moscow and returned with permission of the censor 
to appear in print! Of course, practically, this annihilated the pro- 
vincial press. 

From the very promulgation of the press laws of the 6th of April, 
1865, the Ministry of the Interior under Minister Valooyeff regarded 
the press as its greatest enemy. This was only consistent with all the 
traditions and usages of that ministry, which from its very beginning 
was in Russia nothing but a department of state police. In Russia 
every police officer, from the Minister of the Interior himself down to 
the humblest policeman of the remotest and most benighted village, is 
a member of the government central machine, an officer of the crown, 
over whom the local population has no control whatever ; and, as all 
the officers are supposed to be faithful spies, watch-dogs of the very 
intentions and thoughts of the citizens, it is easy to see what part they 
play and in what contempt they are held by every honest man and 
independent citizen. 

From 1865 to 1880 there were issued one hundred and seventy- 
seven warnings, and fifty-two periodicals were stopped altogether. 
During the first two years of the existence of the law of 1865 every 
yy oom periodical had ceased to live. Among the dailies were 
St. Petersburg Viedomosti, Moscow, Moscow Viedomosti, and Golos ; 
among the monthlies, Sovremennik and Roosskoe Slovo. Later came 
the turn of the daily Poriadok, the weekly Dien, and the monthlies 
Otechestvennia Sapiski, Slovo, Diclo, and many others of lesser influence 
and importance. During the period of 1865-1880 practically every 
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writer and editor of note was permanently crippled financially and 
driven from the field. By a stroke of his pen, without consulting any- 
body, the Minister of the Interior can ruin any man, can forever stop 
him from publishing a line, without any redress whatever. While ~ 
some of these repressions were dictated by political causes, some, beyond 
any doubt, were the results of personal spite and revenge on the part 
of the officials. 

The periodicals of the eighties and nineties are only feeble shadows 
of their brilliant predecessors of the late fifties, sixties, and part of the 
seventies. There are in Russia of to-day no independent newspapers of 
any kind ; they are totally exterminated. Novoye Vremia, the only large 
daily of St. Petersburg, is a shameless opportunist paper, without any 
defined principles, turning around with the wind and fighting to-day 
for what it was fighting against yesterday. Among the monthlies the 
only survivor of the brilliant epoch of the sixties is the Viestnik 
Europi, which miraculously escaped the common fate by devoting itself 
principally to science and history. Although the number of periodicals 
is increased very materially, their intrinsic value is diminished in a still 
larger proportion. 

Besides this direct influence on the press,—the influence of brute 
force,—the Ministry of the Interior exercised during that period 
another influence on the authors, which, while indirect, was even more 
fatal to Russian literature, so far as its talent is concerned. Being 
thwarted in every attempt to tell the truth, having every manuscript 
mutilated and sometimes entirely shorn of even common sense by the 
red ink of the censor, the authors began to change their style, to write 
metaphorically, to clothe their thoughts in all kinds of allegory in 
order to deceive the censor and to let the public read between the 
lines. Straightforward talk very soon became unknown. In every 
article, especially in articles on internal questions, the reading public 
had to find out what the author meant by the allegories, what he 
intended to convey by his mysterious, roundabout phrases; but gen- 
erally the authors, being more talented, more acute in their use of 
language, than the censors, succeeded ; the articles appearing in print 
were understood, and the Ministry of the Interior could only gnash its 
teeth in powerless rage. But such a course demoralizes the author: 
he gets accustomed to it, and very soon ceases to understand himself. 
Many a great talent was ruined, bereft of its power and influence, by 
this pernicious custom; yet there was no other way, if one wished to 
express himself. 


III. 


The period of revival, of comparative freedom of the press, 1855- 
1865, brought to the surface an amazing number of brilliant talents in 
all branches of literature, art, and science. Perhaps the greatest mind 
produced was that of N. Chernishevsky, whose immortal novel, “ What 
is to be done?” was more than anything else the key-note to those 
remarkable times. But, even before his immense powers were fully 
developed, he was first imprisoned, and afterwards exiled to the re- 
motest parts of Eastern Siberia, where he was kept for over twenty 
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years, and whence he was allowed to return to Southeastern Russia 
only to die. He was never tried, and no charges whatever were 
brought against him. His only crime was his immense influence over 
the youth of his time. In the field of critics and social sciences the 
foremost names are those of Dobrolubov and Pisarev ; both died very 
young, and, as they expressed it, wrote with the blood of their hearts, 
which were prematurely broken ; the latter spent four years in prison, 
and died there when only twenty-six years old. Among the novelists 
the names of Turgeniev, Goncharov, Count Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky, and 
Pisemsky all have won European fame. Turgeniev was practically 
driven from Russia, and spent the last twenty-five years of his life 
in Paris, where he died. Count Tolstoi was banished to his estates, 
and Dostoyevsky spent twenty years in Siberian prisons. The poet 
Nekrasov was the first to adopt poetry as a means to fight autocracy : 
probably no modern poet exercised such an influence over the youth of 
his country as he did. Among the dramatic authors Ostrovsky and 
Potechin kept their audiences spellbound by the power and artistic 
truth of their works. Pomialovsky, Glebs Uspensky, Reshetnikov, 
Zlatovratzky, and Garshin described the peasant and the lower classes 
generally with their gifted, highly talented pens: all of them either 
went insane or died very young,—the last-named at the age of twenty- 
two. The sufferings of the people proved to be unbearable to their 
refined, gentle natures. Korsh, Kraevsky, Panaev, Aksakov, Shel- 
gunov, and Michailov were journalists and editors of no mean power, 
all of whom were ruined financially and driven to other occupations ; 
the last died in the Siberian mines. Saltikov, one of the greatest 
satirists who ever lived, had to invent a special way, a special language 
almost, to be able to express in a roundabout manner his thoughts. 
There probably is not a name on this long, brilliant list which does 
not suggest terrible tales of untold woes, of persecution, suffering, and 
distress, Russian talent was unwelcome to the Russian government. 
It was persistently crushed, tormented, exterminated. As soon as an 
author rose in public affection, as soon as the intelligence of the country 
began to recognize him as a leader and to listen to him, he became the 
subject of special surveillance, of special interest to the censor and the 
police. Numberless articles were burned even after they had been 
allowed to appear; many numbers of monthly magazines were taken 
from the mails and destroyed ; many books were suppressed by force 
after several years of free circulation. Everything depended not on 
the merits of the printed matter, but on the mood of the Minister of 
the Interior, or on the esteem in which the author was held by the 
people at a certain moment. There were cases where authors were 
imprisoned and exiled by administrative process for having written 
articles which had been approved by the censor. 

During the seventies the fight against talent was especially severe, 
and especially inconsistent. When the eighties came, there was scarcely 
an author of note left. None of the above-named celebrities, except 
Tolstoi, who is over eighty years old to-day, survived that period. 
Some had died ; some were living in foreign lands, unable to use their 
talents for the benefit of their fatherland ; and some were rotting alive 
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in remote Siberian mines and villages. To-day in the field of belles- 
lettres there is not practically a single noted name, except Korolenko, 
who began his literary career in the eighties, and who has already spent 
about ten years in prison and exile. Boborikin, a third-rate writer 
of the sixties and seventies, is the star. Nemirovitch Danchenko 
became a witty nothing. Potapenko is making up for quality by 
quantity; Chehov is dumb; Olga Shapir repeats herself in every 
new work. ‘Twenty-five years of persistent persecution are bearing 
their ghastly fruit. The Russian literature of to-day is worse than 
none. New periodicals, new men, have taken the places of the old 
ones, without having replaced them. The Russian government has 
nobody to fear: the field is clear, the clarion notes of genius are dumb, 
autocracy has successfully swept from its path all that was honest, 
gifted, and mighty. It has only pygmies to fight with, a degenerated, 
degraded nation of mediocrity and mental poverty. The great minds 
of thirty years ago are either in their graves or behind iron bars: 
they cannot trouble the White Czar any more. The young man on the 
throne can safely say to his people, “ Lay all your senseless illusions 
aside ;” there is no one to oppose him. He rules a nation of slaves: 


just what his grandfather and his father intended has come to pass. 
A Russian. 
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ee looked the doctor firmly in the face across the little bed as he 
lifted her sister’s limp hand and noted with a professional glance 
the various particulars of the case. Item 1, high temperature, feeble 


_ pulse, blank face with wide unseeing eyes. Item 2, never any vitality 


worth speaking of, and now neither will nor desire left; the other girl 
not much better, but wiry and full of a dogged determination. Item 
3, wretched room, just enough larger than the bed to hold a chair and 
a table. Jane understood that these items were being entered one by 
one in the doctor’s mind. She saw also that the account was against 
her. But she recognized that it hardly mattered; she seemed to be 
incapable of any more feeling on the subject. The doctor took up his 
hat: she followed him to the door. 

“ Well 2” she said. 

“Well,” he answered, slowly, “she is worn out. She cannot get 
well, unless—” he paused, aware of the mockery ‘of the words, and 
anxious that they should not seem heartless,—“ unless you can take 
her away at once to the country, where she can get plenty of air, 
fruit, and ice. The heat will finish her in a few days. I wish I 
could——” He broke off and looked at her. “I will do what I 





can.” He reached out his hand. She took it mechanically. 

The doctor went down the stairs with his accustomed dull sense of 
impotence. He was young, poor, and had a wife and four children 
who were only too much in need of country air themselves. ‘He could 
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‘not rob them; besides, there were so many cases like that up-stairs. 


He felt that his sympathy was drying up like an overused well. 

Jane went back into the room and sat down by the bed to fan. 
Her sister said nothing, and showed no interest in the doctor or his 
visit. Her eyes still stared in front of her as if she saw nothing. 

Jane sat about an hour, then, kissing the sick girl on the forehead, 
she left the room and walked rapidly from the house to the business 
part of the city. There she entered a large dry-goods store and went 
to the office. 

“Let me see Mr. Roberts a moment,” she said to the boy. Just 
then a stout man in his shirt-sleeves passed the door. 

“Mr. Roberts,” she said to him, “I am a clerk in this store. I 
have had to be absent a great deal lately. Of course I have had to 
pay the substitute: so that now I’m out of money. My sister is dying: 
the doctor says she may live if I can send her to the country for a 
while. I am the only one she’s got. Will you advance me a month’s 
wages? When she’s gone I won’t miss a day.” 

Mr. Roberts was not an unkindly man. He looked at her pleas- 
antly. “My good girl,” he said, “this is too bad. But you must 
realize that in a store like this, where there are some hundred em- 
ployees, there are many sad cases. We can’t attend to them all, and 
therefore in justice we can’t attend to any. The rule is hard, but we 
have to stick to it. What’s your name?” 

“Smith ?” she answered, stolidly,—“ Jane Smith.” 

“ John,” he called to a boy, “go tell Carroll to cancel the account 
for this week of substitute against Jane Smith.—There, my girl, you 
see I do what I can for you. But, with all the absences we have to 
reckon with, you understand I couldn’t do such a thing often. Take 
courage: your sister may get well. Good-morning. Don’t begin 
another substitute account, for you will need all the money you have.” 
He smiled pleasantly, replaced his cigar, and turned away. 

Jane went out into the street. She walked slowly along the swel- 
tering pavement. She noticed that a little breeze had sprung up: it 
gave her a sensation of being fanned back into life. Otherwise she 
thought of nothing. Every one, even in the intense heat, seemed to 
be in a hurry. She alone walked leisurely and purposelessly ; yet she 
had a sister dying at home for want of a little air. If anything was 
done, it must be done quickly ; yet she was walking quietly along. It 
gave her a sense of oddness, and she laughed audibly. 

Suddenly she stopped. There on the ground lay a bit of folded 
green paper. The breeze was tugging at it. She put her foot on it 
and waited a moment to steady herself; something ticked in her head. 
It was money. She looked around quickly and fiercely: no one had 

used for a moment. She stooped, snatched the little paper, without 
ooking at it, and, closing her fist upon it, made off into a side street. 
Her head was seething with thoughts. Perhaps it was not money; 
it was crisp and tightly folded. How much was it? She did not dare 
look. Perhaps some one was following her. She turned cautiously 
and went back a block. #he could not detect that any one had an 
interest in her movements. ‘Furning again, she went on. Her walk 
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had become almost a run. Finally she came upon the starved little 
park she had been making for. The grass was burnt away, but there 
were a few brown-leaved trees and some seats. She sat down, panting. 
The paper scorched in her fist, but she felt that she could not open it. 
Eying narrowly the drowsy newsboys on the next bench, she took off 
her hat as if to cool herself, and laid it carelessly in her lap, putting 
her hands under it. She smoothed out the paper—it was a bill: she 
was sure of that, though she dared not look as yet. A man passed, 
and she crumpled it with a start. When all was still again, she 
lowered her eyes slowly. All this time, though her heart was beating 
furiously, she herself seemed to have no feeling in the matter. She 
seemed resolved into the abstract quality of suspicion. She recog- 
nized what must be the habitual apprehension of a criminal. Finally 
she could bear suspense no longer, and peered under her hat at the 
bill in her hands. It was twenty dollars. She sat stupefied : a month’s 
wages, a month’s wages, picked up in a moment! Her brain galloped 
on with the thought until the noise it made waked her gradually into 
a recognition of where she was. She sprang up and almost ran home. 
Her sister had not moved: her eyes were still widely open, and her 
hands were listless beside her on the bed. 

Jane sat down and took up the fan again. “I am going to send 
you to the country,” she said, slowly and tenderly. ‘The doctor says 
you will get well in a short time; and I have got the money.” 

The sick girl turned her head. Her eyes for the first time lost 
their blank expression ; they saw; they looked into Jane’s eyes ques- 
tioningly. Her mind was struggling to receive the idea. 

“Think!” said Jane, putting her cheek down to her sister’s. 
“Think of fresh cool air, and nights when you can sleep, and fruit, 
and cold water, and———” She stopped with a lump in her throat. 

The sick girl moistened her lips with a pitiable effort. “The 
money ?” she said, in amazement. 

“Oh,” said Jane, “that’s all right. I—I asked Mr. Roberts to 
give me a month’s wages. That’s all right.” 

The sick girl kissed her sister. Her eyes were wet; they bright- 
ened like a drooping flower in the rain. She could not speak. 

“ Now,” said Jane, after a moment, “I am going to see the doctor. 
He knows of a nice place where you can go at once. Keep up, dear, 
for soon you will be well again.” 

She went down the rickety stairs, and turned mechanically in the 
direction of the doctor’s house. In reality she did not see where 
she was going. She was in revolt against herself. “Why did you 
lie?” she thought, fiercely. “ Why did you lie? There was nothing 
to be ashamed of. You have not done wrong. It is not wrong 
to find things, and no one has a better right. How could you find 
the owner if you tried? But you didn’t try. Who needs it more 
than you? Your sister will die without it. Who could have dropped 
it? Perhaps that was all he had. But the bill is so new it must 
have come from the bank. He must be rich, then; and the doctor 
says she must go at once.” She was exhausted with the whirl in her 
head. She found herself at the doctor’s house. He was on the steps. 
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“Doctor,” she said, “I have got—if I could get twenty dollars, 
could I send my sister away to the place you spoke of? Could she 
go at once?” 

“Yes,” said he, eagerly, “and the sooner the better. Can you get 
it? I know it would put life into her ; but there is no time to be lost. 
Can you really get the money ?” 

_The girl was silent fora moment. “If I could get it by to-morrow 
evening,” she said, slowly, “ would that do?” 

“Better to-day,” said he. “She should go now, and I can attend 
to her getting off. If you are sure you can get the money, I will 
gladly advance you enough to start her on.” 

Jane seemed more stolid than ever. “I don’t know,” she said, 
stupidly : “I am not sure. I guess I’d better wait. Won’t to-morrow 
evening do?” she said, with a cry that was almost unhuman. 

“Yes, of course,” assented the doctor, hopefully. ‘I see no reason 
why she should die, if you can only get her away. Let me know as 
soon as you can: every minute counts in this weather.” 

She watched him with hungry eyes as he went up the steps, and 
then she started down-town again. ‘The internal colloquy began where 
it had been broken off. “ You felt like a thief when you found the 
money. What did you look around so for? Why did you think 
some one was following you? You felt like a thief; and if you felt 
like one, you are one. And he says your sister should go at once,— 
at once,—or she may die. Would you rather be a thief or a mur- 
derer ?” 

The two voices kept it up in her heart until she came to the news- 

per office. 

“T want to put in a ‘found’ notice,” she said to the young fellow 
at the desk. 

He handed her a blank, saying, with careless familiarity, “ What 
have you found ?” 

“Some money.” As she answered, she bent all her mind to word- 
ing what she should say: clearly she must tell enough and not too 
much, At length she gave him back the pad. He glanced at it, 
counting the words. 

“Thirty cents,”’ said he. 

She stood amazed. It had not occurred to her that she would 
have to pay for the advertisement. She took the bill from her pocket ; 
it seemed a frightful thing to break it for so small an amount; and 
then if it were not hers, after all—the colloquy was breaking out 
again. “Take it out of that,” she said, hastily, in a hardly recog- 
nizable voice. 

The young fellow looked at her keenly. “By the way,” he said, 
“a friend of mine was in here to-day to leave a ‘lost? ad. It seems he 
dropped a new twenty-dollar bill. Funny, wasn’t it?” 

“‘ Where ?” said the girl, her suspicions on the jump at once. 

“Qh,” the clerk said, “he doesn’t know just where. If he did 
he’d have gone and got it. Where'd you find yours?” 

“He can answer my advertisement if he wants to,” she snapped, 
defiantly, and, gathering up her money, she went out. Once in the 
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street, the voices made themselves heard. “It isn’t stealing; and 
even if it was, why shouldn’t you? That fellow would have stolen it 
quick enough. Do you suppose his sister is dying? The doctor says 
she should go at once. If you wait until to-morrow it may be too 
late, even if the money isn’t claimed. A murderer’s worse than a 
thief.” She hurried homeward, her mouth set more firmly, and a hard 
look in her eyes. “God,” she burst out, fiercely, “I have done my 
best for you. Keep the person that lost it from seeing the advertise- 
ment, and don’t let me be a murderer !” 

“Have you seen the doctor?” said her sister, as she entered the 
room. The sick girl’s frail pinched face was startling in its expec- 
tancy. “ You have been gone so long. Is everything fixed ?” 

“ Yes,” said Jane, “ for to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” said her sister, her face falling blankly. “To- 
morrow !” 

“That is not long, dear,” Jane said, soothingly. She went to the 
window and looked out. “My God!” she thought; “what have I 
done! Suppose I should have to give the money back, after telling 
her she could go away !” 

She took up the fan and sat down by the bed. Hour after hour 
found the position of the two girls unchanged. Night came, and 
brought no relief. The air was stifling, the room was a furnace, the 
heated air that entered the narrow window reeked with impurity. The 
girl on the bed was gradually sinking. Jane found herself praying 
wearily, in a sort of chant, “ Don’t let her die, God, because I did my 
best; don’t let her die, for I did my best!” ‘Towards morning she 
stopped praying and let the fan drop in her lap; but she still sat as if 
watching by the bed. 

At seven o’clock the doctor came in with quiet cheerfulness, “I 
have found a way.” He looked down and paused. He went over to 
Jane and touched her on the shoulder. ‘ You are worn out. Come 
to my house and sleep. I will send somebody here.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the girl, “Can I bury her for twenty 
dollars ?” 

“No,” said the doctor, gently, “nor for twice that. If you have 
any money, keep it. I will send some one. We must take her away 
very soon; it isso hot. You can come to see her afterwards.” He 
waited a moment. “ Do you know how?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply ; “I know how.” She heard a newsboy 
calling the papers down below. ‘“ How long can you give me?” she 
asked, struck with a sudden thought. 

“ Not longer than noon,” he answered. 

“Very well: she will be ready.” 

He went out sadly. Jane busied herself with the last duties, 
simple enough in this case. Then she sat down again by the bed, and 
listened for a step on the stairs. Nine, ten, eleven, struck. Just 
before twelve, she got up, and, taking out the little roll of money, 
sewed it up in a sort of pocket she had snipped in her sister’s gown. 
‘“¢ He’s had his chance and he hasn’t come for it,” she said. ‘ I meant 
it for you. I did my best; but God wouldn’t let you wait.” She 
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heard some one coming up the stairs, and, bending over, she kissed the 
thin face. 

Some one knocked. A young man stood at the door. Seeing the 
bed, he stepped back, and would have passed on, but she stopped him. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, gravely. “I did not know. I fear 
it is not worth speaking about. I lost a twenty-dollar bill yesterday 
morning on the street. Some honest person found it and put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper. He gave this number; but there are so 
many people in the house. I am asking from room to room.” 

She looked at him. He was dressed in the ordinary fashion, 
neither poorly nor well. His face was pleasant and respectful. She 
stood irresolute. 

“ T was saving the money to go away on my vacation,” he continued. 

Her face hardened; her eyes dwelt for a moment on the white 
flower in his button-hole. She glanced from him to her sister. 

“No,” she said; “I didn’t find it.” 

“‘Good-morning,” said he. “Iam sorry to have intruded. Can 
I do anything for you?” She shook her head. “Won't you,” he 
added, with embarrassment,—“ won’t you let me give you this flower?” 
He unfastened it and took a step towards the bed. She sprang forward 
impulsively. He stopped, thinking she thought him presuming, and 
stretched the -flower to her. After a moment she took it and put it 
gently in her sister’s hand. “Thank you,” she said, brokenly. At 
this moment two men in uniform came to the open door. The young 
fellow slipped away. 

One of the men entered, and said, kindly, “ You need not wait.” 

“No,” she said; “I am going.” 

She took her hat and went down to the store. “My sister died 
this morning,” she explained to Mr. Roberts. “I shan’t need the 
substitute any more.” 





Algernon Tassin. 





MIGHT I RETURN. 


wa I return to that May-day of gladness 
When life is young, and all its promise fair, 
Might I efface the memory of sadness, 
And put away the weary load of care, 
To pluck the rose that in Time’s Eden blows, 
I would not go, were I to miss you there. 


Might I ascend unto those realms of rapture 
Whose amaranthine joys fade not again, 
Might I the secrets of Elysium capture, 
And find fruition for my longings vain, 
I would forego those dear delights, to know 
That you were with me, and to share your pain. 
Florence Earle Coates. 
Vor. LVIII.—8 
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ENNSYLVANIA is the second State in the Union. But those 

who are familiar with her vast resources of iron, petroleum, coal, 
and lumber, her temperate climate, her fertile soil, and the skill of her 
people in the mechanic arts and manufacturing, often wonder why she 
is not easily the first. 

The difficulty seems to be a lack of unity and homogeneousness 
among her people. In colonial times her population was split up 
into distinct divisions of nationalities and religions. The English 
Quakers controlled Philadelphia and its neighborhood, and also domi- 
nated the legislature. The Welsh settled on a tract west of the city, 
under an agreement with William Penn that they should have it for 
a little colony of their own. For a time they succeeded in governing 
it in their own way, and at first very few of them could speak English. 
The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians went out on the frontier, became a law 
unto themselves, and were bitterly opposed to the Quakers, who, they 
said, refused them all share in the political government of the province 
and failed to protect them from the Indians. The Church of England 
people were not very numerous in colonial times; but when the sons 
of William Penn joined their faith they were given the executive 
offices of the government, which were all in the control of the pro- 
prietors. Thus the political administration of the province was split 
into two parts, the executive controlled by the Church of England 
people, and the legislature controlled by the Quakers. The northern 
half of the province was claimed by Connecticut, and her people by force 
of arms succeeded in settling and holding part of it. They lived by 
themselves, and their descendants still retain much of their local sen- 
timent and pride. But the most important and distinct division was 
that of the Germans, who numbered at least a third of the population. 
They retained their language and customs, and lived by themselves. 
There are still many of them who, though their ancestors have been 
in the State for a hundred and fifty years, cannot speak English, and 
a still larger number who, though they understand English, usually 
speak the dialect known as Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Each of these divisions had a distinct religion of its own, which 
in colonial times increased the desire for isolation, and the effect of 
these old controversies and feelings has by no means worn away. 

The State is very large in territory, and the western half of its 
inhabitants, with Pittsburg for their capital, feel that they are a sepa- 
rate division, almost a separate State, and speak of themselves as 
Western Pennsylvanians. At the time of the Whiskey Rebellion 
there was a strong movement among them to create a new State. The : 
people of the northern half of the State, which was permeated by the 
Connecticut influence, have much the same sort of feeling, and they 
also had at one time the thought of creating a new State. So that 
there are really three States in one, besides the lesser old divisions 
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among the Germans and others, each of which thought itself imperium 
in imperio. 

A State so constituted necessarily lacks the civic pride and united 
action which have given commonwealths of inferior situation and re- 
sources, like Massachusetts, such an ascendency in the Union. Mas- 
sachusetts, with a population homogeneous from the beginning in race, 
thought, and religion, and with no feeling for dismemberment, has 
built up out-of her rocks and barrenness a name and fame which com- 
munities with greater resources but less unity can only envy. 

The results of our lack of unity might be traced in many channels ; 
but I shall call attention to only one, the neglect of public men. 

Our State once contained the metropolis of the country; the most 
important events in the Revolution and in the framing of the Consti- 
tution happened within our borders ; and these, with our own conflicts, 
were of the sort that bring into prominence strong characters and high 
intellect. There has been no lack of good ability among our people. 
Bright and able men have appeared at all times, and from pretty much 
all the cliques into which we are dissipated. But almost every one of 
them has been “knifed.” The word is a vulgarism, but it is the only 
one which describes the vindictiveness with which the Pennsylvanians 
have “ downed” any one of their own people who has shown striking 
or supreme ability. 

Mediocrity they can endure well enough, and the mediocrity that 
can sink its individuality far out of sight and balance among the 
divisions is the best of all. But distinct opinions are fatal. The man 
who holds them may be mildly supported by his own small division, 
but he is sure to have all the others against him. 

The Abbé Correa, who was Portuguese Minister to the United 
States and a well-known wit in Philadelphia at the beginning of the 
present century, used to say that the Pennsylvanians reminded him of 
the little boys in the streets. When they saw a comrade getting a ride 
at the back of a wagon they always called out to the driver, “Cut 
behind.” Other States were proud when one of their citizens achieved 
distinction or secured an appointment from the government. They 
supported his fame as part of their own good name, and when he was 
dead carefully guarded his reputation. 

Our tendency in this respect has been commented on by others. 
Horace Binney thus described it as affecting Philadelphia : 

‘“‘She does not take and she never has taken satisfaction in habit- 
ually honoring her distinguished men as her men, as men of her own 
family. It is the city that is referred to as distinguished, perhaps, 
from the rest of the State. She has never done it in the face of the 
world as Charleston has done it, as Richmond has done it, as Baltimore 
has done it, as New York has done it, or did it in former times, and 
as Boston has done it and would do it forever. She is more indifferent 
to her own sons than she is to strangers.” 

In his essay on Chief Justice Gibson, Judge Porter described it for 
the State : 

“For many years a disposition has prevailed in Pennsylvania to 
overthrow rather than to sustain men of distinguished ability. It has 
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long been the subject of remark at home and abroad, that it seems only 
necessary for a man of more than ordinary capacity to appear in the 
politics of that State to be struck at by every other politician, great 
and small... . If the same feeling had prevailed in Virginia and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts and Kentucky, where then had been the 
great lights of our firmament ?” 

The most effective injury the Pennsylvanians inflict on their dis- 
tinguished men is neglect after they are dead. While living they fight 
their own battles, and usually have ability enough to hold their own 
in some degree. But dead, the cold indifference, though slow, is sure. 
No biographies of them appear ; nothing is said ; until as years roll by 
a generation appears that can sincerely ask, Who was he? 

Sometimes a public man of supreme distinction and importance, 
like Dickinson, is commented on outside of the State, his character 
attacked, silly stories invented to his injury, and his reputation torn to 
shreds, The Pennsylvanians say not a word, make no defence, until 
the destruction is complete, when they accept it all. ‘We were mis- 
taken in him,” they say ; “he was a nobody, after all.” 

It might be supposed that, within the last hundred years, while we 
were becoming a State of such wealth and power, some Pennsylvanian 
would have been found with an interest in history extending far 
enough beyond genealogies to enable him to write a good life of Wil- 
liam Penn. But the founder of the State has not been so fortunate. 
The best life of Penn was written by Samuel Janney, who was a 
Virginian and never lived in Pennsylvania. The other biographies 
of value are those by Clarkson, Dixon, and Stoughton, all English. 
There is also a French life, by Marsillac. The life in Sparks’s 
‘“‘ American Biographies” was written by Dr. Ellis, of Massachusetts. 
There are a few essays and pamphlets by Pennsylvanians, like those 
by Howard Jenkins and J. Francis Fisher, but no regular biography. 

The founder has, however, several times narrowly escaped having 
a complete biography by a Pennsylvanian. Mrs. Mary Hughes began a 
biography in England, which she finished in 1828 after she had emi- 
grated to Philadelphia. She became famous for an academy she kept 
for young ladies, and for a work in ten volumes called “ Aunt Mary’s 
Library for Boys and Girls.” In 1882 Robert Burdette, of the 
Burlington Hawkeye, wrote a comic life of Penn. Burdette was born 
at Greensborough, Pennsylvania, but migrated when a child to the 
West and lived in Illinois and Iowa. In 1888 William J. Buck, a 
thorough Pennsylvanian, wrote an account of Penn, but confined him- 
self to describing minutely the two short visits which the founder paid 
to the province. At this rate it is possible that in the course of an- 
other one hundred and fifty years a complete biography written by a 
native of the State may appear. 

Even if Penn was neglected, it might be supposed that Franklin, 
most of whose life was spent in Colonial public office, who was con- 
nected with every important interest in Pennsylvania, and whose 
world-wide fame rivals that of Washington, would arouse some interest 
and pride among our people. But he has fared even worse than Penn. 
He is admired and studied in other States and everywhere in the 
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world except in Pennsylvania. The two largest and best editions of 
his works, wert and Bigelow’s, come one from Boston and the other 
from New York. As his writings were translated into Latin, Italian, 
French, and German, so all nations have written biographies of him ; 
and there are about fifty in existence. The best, those by Parton and 
Bigelow, are by New Yorkers (although the latter is published in 
Philadelphia), and the rest are from every corner of the earth except 
that which knew him best. 

Like Penn, he has had a narrow escape. In 1887, Mr. McMaster, a 
New Yorker at that time living in Philadelphia, where he was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, wrote an excellent sketch 
of the literary side of his career for a serial called “ American Men 
of Letters,” undertaken by a Boston publishing house. Boston has, 
indeed, always treated him as one of her sons, and in her public 
library has an alcove devoted entirely to the collection of books which 
relate to him. 

Penn had the advantage of belonging to a sect which, although 
not much given to enthusiasm for any one, was at least bound not to 
attack him. The main facts and the school-book story of his life are 
generally known; and, with all his faults, he is unquestionably ad- 
mired by the people. But Franklin comes in for positive dislike, 
and there is no place where all the evil and mistakes of his life are 
so well remembered and so freely spoken of as in Philadelphia. There 
is a chapter on him in Scharf and Westcott’s “ History of Philadel- 
phia,” in which, amidst faint praise and abuse, he is called an old 
granny, a man of no genius, whose most conspicuous excellence was 
a certain luminous mediocrity. 

We raised no monuments to him and had no statue until within a 
few years, when a statue of him was erected on the Campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania. But it was a gift from Chicago, and was 
constructed of such inferior material that it has now been removed and 
stored away under cover. 

We had no statue of Penn until recently, when the one on the 
tower of the City Hall in Philadelphia was procured ; and this is one 
of the rare instances in which Pennsylvanians have been willing, of 
their own accord, to erect a statue to one of their great men. They 
will sometimes have statues of comparatively insignificant persons ; 
they wiil gladly give their money for statues of foreigners, and will 
fill a city park with images of Joan of Arc or other irrelevant person- 
ages ; but about their own they care little and know little. 

There is no character that shows the Pennsylvanian feeling so well 
as Bayard Taylor. He was a thorough son of the soil. His German 
and Quaker ancestors had been Pennsylvanians for many generations. 
He always felt that he belonged to the State. He tried to identify 
himself with it as much as he could and as much as it would let him. 
He built himself a home in his native valley, and tried his best to live 
there. He wrote novels and ballads to describe its scenes. But his 
difficulty was not merely that he was forced to say that there was a 
“tyranny of public sentiment” there which was against him. His 
real difficulties were still larger. The whole State rejected him. Its 
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chief city, Philadelphia, would have nothing to do with him. It 
seemed extraordinary that, after the State had produced its first great 

t and its first really gifted man of letters, of whom any common- 
wealth might be proud, the State and the city should unite in kicking 
him out of doors. 

Fortunately for these children who are so summarily ejected, they 
are usually of sufficient ability to be valued by other communities. 
Taylor was of a loyal and honorable nature. He felt that he belonged 
to his old home, and was always trying to get back. But, undesired 
and unappreciated by his native State, he sought for sympathy abroad. 
Germany honored him, and he received more encouragement and re- 
gard in a few years on the Rhine than he received in his whole life on 
the Delaware. New York adopted him as her son. When he was 
appointed minister to Berlin, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia were 
silent; but New York gave him a banquet. When his dead body 
was brought home from Germany, New York received him, and he lay 
in state, with a guard of honor, in her City Hall. When he was 
carried to Kennett Square to be buried, his native State was again 
silent, and seemed to be unaware that she was receiving him into her soil. 

Robert Morris and John Dickinson are also notable instances. 
Morris stood high in national councils during the Revolution, and his 
services have always been fully appreciated by the country at large. 
But at the very time he held this exalted position in the Continental 
Congress he was so unpopular among the mass of the people in his 
own State that, together with Wilson and Mifflin, he was threatened 
with mob violence. Since his death his reputation has been utterly 
neglected by Pennsylvanians, and they scarcely realize that he once 
lived among them. 

Both he and Dickinson were left out of Sparks’s “ American Bi- 
ographies,” although the series contains such persons as Ezra Stiles, 
doubtless a very good man and a valuable president of Yale College, 
but not of national importance. No Pennsylvanian has ever under- 
taken to investigate Morris’s career, collect his letters and writings, and 
prepare a life of him; the work had to be done finally, within recent 
years, by Professor William G. Sumner, of Connecticut. 

Dickinson not only had a very distinguished career in Pennsyl- 
vania politics, but up to the Declaration of Independence he was the 
chief controller of the Revolutionary movement. Every public docu- 
ment of national importance in that movement down to June, 1776, 
was draughted by him, and his character shows a devotion to principle 
and a moral courage unexcelled by any of the great men of that time. 
But in the furious conflicts of factions in Pennsylvania he was so set 
upon that he was driven into exile, and had to live in Delaware until 
the storm had passed by. During this exile he served as a common 
soldier in the ranks of the Continental army. 

He returned to Pennsylvania, was restored to power, and became 
Governor of the State. But once in his grave, his name and fame 
were carefully ignored, and soon almost forgotten, until in 1891, almost 
a century after his death, Dr. Stillé wrote an exhaustive and interesting 
life of him, to be added to an edition of his works. He is almost the 
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only one of our distinguished men who has had a Pennsylvanian for a 
biographer. 

If the biography had appeared seventy years earlier, Dickinson’s 
name would have remained in the conspicuous place he occupied while 
living. But after seventy or eighty years of neglect it is almost im- 
possible to restore an historical character and reproduce the position 
which was once a living force. The people’s estimate of him has been 
formed too long; valuable papers and letters are lost ; and the most im- 
portant material of all, the personal anecdotes, which can be collected 
only from the lips of the living, are utterly beyond recall. 

Massachusetts sets the highest example in this respect. Not even 
a minor character is allowed to die without being followed within two 
or three years by biographies so keenly written that every salient point 
is driven home into the minds of the whole nation. The man’s per- 
sonality is continued while everything is fresh. His picture is drawn 
for the future before the color has left his face. The encouragement 
and hero-worship which developed him to greatness in life preserve 
him, with Egyptian fidelity, in death. 

General Wayne, who was certainly one of the remarkable soldiers 
of the Revolution, slumbered for a century in his grave before any 
one thought it worth while to write his life; the same hand that had 
resurrected Dickinson performed the task, and the same Philadelphia 
publishers issued the book. When the book was read, people were 
surprised to find that, instead of having appeared at long intervals and 
in only a few incidents, the dashing Pennsylvania soldier had had a 
career, a continuous and steady life of public service. 

But there is no one to resurrect Mifflin, Armstrong, Clymer, 
Thomson, and others who were conspicuous before the whole continent 
in their day and are now utterly forgotten. Mifflin was in some re- 
spects more prominent than Wayne. He commanded the best dis- 
ciplined brigade in the Continental Army, and had a long service in 
the Continental Congress, as Governor of Pennsylvania, and as member 
of the legislature and of the Constitutional conventions, 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, who achieved the remarkable distinction of 
being the leading physician of his day and one of the leading states- 
men, has also suffered from neglect. His life rernains unwritten, and 
his numerous pamphlets and letters, some of them of unusual interest, 
have never been collected. He was a man of the most vigorous power 
of expression, and this, combined with the eccentricity and the violent 
contests of his life, has saved him from complete oblivion. These 
same qualities would add great interest to a biography, which might 
be made one of the best that has ever been written of a Pennsylvanian, 
for it would include the whole Revolutionary struggle, and a rather new 
aspect of it. 

Albert Gallatin chose Pennsylvania as his adopted State, lived 
there most of his life, and was given his political prominence and im- 
portance by the votes of our citizens. There are comparatively few 
people, however, who even know that he ever had anything to do with 
Pennsylvania, and of his two biographers one is from Boston and the 
other from New York. 
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‘What is to become of Thaddeus Stevens, so conspicuous as a 
member of Congress in the times of the civil war? He has been dead 
nearly thirty years, and, although his will is said to have provided for 
a biography, none appears. 

James Buchanan made this same provision in his will; for he well 
knew the fate Pennsylvania prepares for all her distinguished sons. 
But although the money, and a good round sum too, was provided, 
many years passed away while vain attempts were being made to per- 
suade some Pennsylvanian to write the book ; and in the end it was 
written in New York. 

Unless we are more careful, Pennsylvania’s service in the civil war 
and the names of her famous soldiers will soon be ignored and slighted. 
Just think of those names! In the Revolution, Armstrong, Reed, 
Mifflin, Muhlenberg, St. Clair, Wayne ; in the civil war, Meade, Mc- 
Clellan, Hancock, Reynolds, Heintzelman, Hartranft, Gregg, Hum- 
phreys, Gibbon, Parke, and the admirals Porter and Dahlgren. 

Was there ever a Commonwealth that produced so many eminent 
characters and was so indifferent to them? What difference does it 
make which sect or clique is the cause? Why should we still debate 
the question who is the typical Pennsylvanian? One orator maintains 
that the true Pennsylvanian is the German. Some object to the east, 
others to the west. Some are for Philadelphia; others for the State 
outside Philadelphia ; still others point to the State and insist that it is 
the work of the Scotch-Irish. The Welshman says he is the cause, 
and that William Penn was a Welshman. The Quaker, as usual, is 


silent and makes no claims, 
Sydney G. Fisher. 





LOVE’S WAY. 


H, let me go, and talk no more of loving! 
Seek you some other, milder maid to woo. 
I'd rather chase the wild deer through the forest ; 
I'd rather heed the wind’s wild voice than you. 


Oh, let me go! Hold me not so! 
Quick, let me go! I was not made to woo. 


Oh, let me stay, since Love at last has tamed me: 
Pray you, dear lad, seek no new maids to woo! 
All my wild ways lie buried in the forest ; 

All my wild heart is given now to you. 


Oh, let me stay! Hold me for aye! 


Dear, let me stay, to love and follow you! 
Margaret Gilman George. 
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I. 


[° has always seemed to me marvellous that through those two narrow 
slits in my head which we call eyes the whole stupendous pano- 

crama of the world can find room to enter my brain. Never was a 
tighter passage devised for so vast a procession. A camel passing 
through the eye of a needle is as nothing to it. And yet there is never 
any appearance of crowding. 


If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being, 


says Emerson. The fact is, the mere privilege of sitting, as it were, at 
the windows of one’s soul and watching the prodigious and endlessly 
varying pageantry of existence is an inexhaustible source of pleasure. 
All poets that I know (with the possible exception of Ibsen and Milton) 
have possessed in a high degree that exquisite acuteness of sense which 
enabled them to catch the subtler shades and flavors of life. Milton, 
even before he was stricken with blindness, never gazed, as did Keats 
and Shelley, upon “ Nature’s naked loveliness ;” or he gazed without 
any minutely discriminating perception of what hesaw. And it is not 
the vague, general vision which gives anything but a superficial delight : 
it is the delicate discernment of the elusive and evanescent qualities 
which escape the coarser sense. 

It is related of the god Heimdal, the watchman of the old Norse 
Olympus, that his ears were so keen that he could hear the grass grow. 
He could hear the sap mount through the gossamer woof of the cellu- 
lar tissue and spread with ripplings and whisperings through the fairy 
veins of the flowers. I am not prepared to say that I envy him this 
faculty. I fancy he must have been a poor sleeper,—a rare infirmity in 
one of his profession. But for an acuteness of sight corresponding to 
this god’s acuteness of hearing I would be willing to pledge my soul 
to Mephisto for a limited period. I should insist, of course, upon re- 
taining my present identity, with all its refinements of thought and 
sentiment, without which, I fear, a mere physical clear-sightedness 
would not avail me. 

II. 


At this point a query occurs to me which I can neither answer nor 
dismiss. How much of what I seem to see in nature is actually there, 
and how much do I myself contribute? Is it only a superior delicacy 
of sight which enables me to detect a thousand things in woods and 
meadows which my friend X. would take his oath are not there? And 
yet he has the advantage of me in dispensing with artificial aid to his 
vision. Is there not perhaps some ethereal soul-substance which be- 
comes interfused with the rays of light that invade my eye and im- 
parts to them some occult potency? What is there, for instance, that 
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gives such a strange eloquence to that long stretch of moorland, salt 
marsh, and rolling dunes, that extends westward from my piazza 
toward Shinnecock Bay? In a way it isa perfectly commonplace piece 
of land; but take it on a bleak day with tempestuous skies, and it 
acquires an impressiveness which is sublime. It is composed in the 
same grandiose key as Egdon Moor in Thomas Hardy’s “ Return of 
the Native,” and it reveals shuddering suggestions of Emily Bronté’s 
“Wuthering Heights.” 

I tried in a tentative way to make this clear to X., and he laughed 
in my face. For all that, I continue day by day to find romantic 
intimations in my moor, and I am rarely disappointed. Though I am 
surrounded by smiling meadows, cornfields, and hedge-rows, that stretch 
of moor remains to me the dominant note in the landscape; and I was 
simply forced, in recognition of it, to name my place “The Moorlands.” 
When, obviously moved by esthetic considerations, the United States 
government planted a light-house on the projecting sand-bar beyond 
Shinnecock Bay, the missing note in the chord was supplied, and it 
goes on sounding, ever since, with a full, ever-varying completeness. 
It is calling on me, every day, for a story,—or, I should rather say, 
every night,—and in September and October it is fairly clamoring for 
it. It isto be astory in which the genius loci is in some way to be 
conjured, interpreted, and lured to betray the secret of its riddle. Yet 
I may never write that story ; for I have a suspicion that my genius 
loci (like so many of his kin in the fairy-tale) may resent the naming 
of his name and the guessing of his riddle. 


III. 


A close and intimate acquaintance with a bit of earth which you 
can call your own is to my mind a wholesome and stimulating experience. 
Your patriotism somehow strikes root and becomes a solid and tangible 
thing. You become wedded to the soil of your country, and your 
affection, instead of hovering in the blue, attaches itself to those acres, 
and grows and spreads, until you may securely rest in its shadow. The 
earth smell, which is most subtly penetrating, steals through your nos- 
trils into your soul, and fills you with that noble Aryan sentiment for 
the soil which is the tap-root of a nation’s strength. The domestic 
ties become warmer and closer when all the members of the family are 
identified with the same home, which is not a migratory one, but is 
located on this hill or in that valley, with a definite aspect to the eye 
and the memory. It becomes a double hardship to die, when you don’t 
have to leave only the world in general (which is too large to be en- 
compassed by any man’s affection), but your garden, the sunset view 
from your study windows, and the house which, in the course of years, 
has become as much part of you as the armor is of the turtle and the 
shell of the snail. It would almost seem as if a breath from your soul 
must continue to haunt it, as the sound of the sea haunts the tenantless 
shell. 

That a homestead is something more than a mere convenient ar- 
rangement of stone, brick, and wood, no one need be told who has ever 
owned one. There is to me something strangely and humanly expres- 
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sive in the countenance of my house, and it grows more delicately 
accentuated with every year, asa mind that in youth barely manages 
to shimmer through the opaque integuments of flesh will often mould 
the countenance of middle life and shine unobscured through its 
features. My windows are like cheerful and friendly eyes that beam a 
hospitable welcome upon my visitor. They have not the blank and 
glassy stare of a certain mansion whose windows in my boyhood sent 
a creeping horror down my spine if I had to pass it after sundown. 

You will, no doubt, say that the individuality I attribute to my 
house is simply my own individuality, which I have, consciously or 
unconsciously, endeavored to express in it. I might wish that this were 
true, but unhappily it is not. It is rather I who have adapted myself 
to the house than the house to me. It was not originally my design ; 
if it had been, it would in some respects have been different. But 
gradually I am finding an exquisite appropriateness even in the parts 
of its physiognomy which did not at first appeal to me. There appears 
to be a friendly rapport between it and me, and, slowly as its individu- 
ality defines itself to me, I like and respect it more and more. If “The 
Moorlands” were in Norway, I know it would have a brownie; not a 
malignant or mischievous one, addicted to playing rude pranks upon 
the inmates, but a genial, sunny-tempered brownie, who would invisi- 
bly pervade the house like a perfume of lavender or sandal-wood or 
salted rose-leaves, 

The brownie is, according to the Norwegian conception, the genius 
loci,—a personification of the house. As the house is, so he is; and 
he will not alter. It is the owner’s business to come to terms with him ; 
otherwise mischance will pursue him and he will have no luck or com- 
fort in his house. Sometimes propitiatory offerings of delicate eatables 
(usually cream porridge) are presented to the brownie on Thursday or 
Saturday nights; and many are those who profess to have seen him, 
clad in gray small-clothes, and a red, peaked cap on his head, as he sat 
down on the threshold and regaled himself with his favorite dish. 

I confess it is a source of regret to me that, as far as I know, 
“The Moorlands” has no brownie. But as a compensation the birds 
take kindly to it. The swallows have plastered their nests under the 
eaves ; and an adventurous pair of thrushes even began to set up house- 
keeping in the space between my shutter and the window-pane. They 
continued for three days to build, undisturbed by my presence, but then 


concluded that I was perhaps not so harmless as I looked, and removed _ 


their belongings to safer quarters. 

It would not strike most people as a recommendation if I say that 
insects too find my house a congenial abiding-place. I try to confine 
them to the outside, but occasionally they are inclined to abuse my 
hospitality, dumping down the lamp-chimney while I am reading, or 
letting themselves down by a long thread upon the page I am about to 
turn, It is particularly the spiders which are addicted to this style of 
athletics ; and if it were not for a sense of fellow-feeling, of which I 
cannot rid myself, I should resent their familiarity. But to my mind 
the prejudice we have against spiders is unjust and irrational. They 
are the thriftiest and most respectable of insects, and most regular in 
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their habits. Like authors, they spin their web out of their own selves. 
Ethereal and glittering, woven with subtlest art, they fling it abroad, 
where for a day or two the capricious winds toss it to and fro and pres- 
ently sweep it out of sight. It is true that they devour the flies they 
a Ma authors do not; but then they do not devour each other, 
which I have known authors to do. So the honors are easy. 


IV. 


It is curious how vague and cold your relation to Nature is—like 
that to a mere bowing acquaintance—until you come to anchor 
your knowledge, with your affection, in a definite spot. Then, like a 
friend whose finest qualities have to be coaxed from him by intimate 
association, Nature will afford you deep and rare glimpses of her coun- 
tenance. The earthy emanations which rise from the upturned sod 
(like the vapors that heightened the potency of the priestess’s sense 
over the cave of the Delphic Apollo) seem at times to produce a 
miraculous clearness in the brain, and a power to note with an inti- 
mate discrimination of exquisite details the physiognomies of things 
which formerly were a mere hazy featureless blur. Give me an acre 
of ground, and surely I shall utter oracles compared to which the 
Sibyl’s of old were shallow and trivial. The poets have told us that 
the violet is shy, the rose passionate, the lily innocent, and so on; and, 
though I don’t think these adjectives are at all subtly descriptive, I 
shall not undertake to quarrel with them. But the domestic vege- 
tables,—who has ever divined their character? A head of cabbage, for 
instance, seems to the non-connoisseur the most hideous and plebeian 
of plants. But such an opinion is founded on ignorance. I admit 
there is a certain air of well-fed Philistine ease about a Dutch cabbage, 
which reminds me of the solid burghers and stout nymphs of Rubens. 
Bat if you watch the heads as they grow, water and tend them and 
pick the ravenous worms from their leaves, you will discover distinct 
differences between them, and peculiarities which my whimsical fancy 
accepts as hints of personality. Scarcely two of them grow alike or 
look alike. Thus, there is one, a great, round, corpulent one, which 
seems to have imprisoned the soul of a burgomaster of Amsterdam. 
Beneath another’s rather inexpressive mask there seem to lurk a look 
of contented mediocrity and a sense of heavy material comfort, such 
as you see in the faces of the Dutch housewives of Rembrandt, 
Teniers, and Van Ostade. 

As for the beans which climb with a fantastic and exuberant 
aspiration from the bed opposite, I have had no end of pleasure in 
watching their headlong and inconsiderate acrobatics. I have no less 
than five varieties, each with a different temperament and different 
habits. The most perverse and obstreperous are the Lima beans, 
which deliberately ignore the pole I have provided for their con- 
venience and wantonly roam over the parsnips and beets, whom they 
try to strangle in their capricious embrace. When recently I returned 
from a two weeks’ absence, they had played the mischief with all their 
neighbors, and tied everything they could get hold of into an intricate 
knot which defied unravelling. Why, may I ask, did they behave 
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thus, while their cousins the climbing butter-beans instantly perceived 
the purpose of the pole, and did not hold it to be beneath their dignity 
to accept of its service? The youthful eagerness and exuberant vigor 
with which the Lima bean clutches whatever comes in its way, and, 
after running up its entire length, waves a merry green streamer over 
its top, is like the flight of an untutored poetic imagination. 


V. 


. There is only one thing in my garden which is more remarkable 

than the temperaments of beans, and that is the vitality of weeds. 
Whatever I sow,—no matter whether peas or spinach or carrots or 
melons,—my first harvest is blackweeds. The hardihood, fecundity, 
and malignant ingenuity of this infernal herb challenge my admiration. 
Cut it off, and it will shoot up gayly from the root; pull it up and 
fling it aside, it will lose no time in striking root where you flung it; 
pile a hundred specimens in a heap, and before a week is past the 
lower ones will provide a soil for the upper ones, and, if you don’t take 
care, you will ae a new and luxuriant wilderness of blackweed 
which will stock your place with that charming commodity for the 
next season. 

I am surely not forcing a simile when I say that the blackweed is 
like a sturdy, disreputable beggar, insolent and importunate, malicious 
and rapacious. I fight it as I would a living thing, not without an 
infusion of temper. I destroy it with zest, and contemplate with satis- 
faction the vacancy it has left behind it. The pigweed I can combat 
with philosophic calm ; and even the pestiferous chickweed rarely pro- 
vokes my ire. But neither of these seems to cherish the design to 
oust me from my place, and accordingly does not call into play that 
lusty pugnacity which is always aroused in a hand-to-hand fight for 
survival. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from uttering a thought which has 
been urging itself upon me, even though I suspect that it may sound 
a trifle naive. When I consider the amazing power of production that 
lurks under the sod of these few acres of mine, why should any one 
ever go hungry in the United States? With a national area of millions . 
and millions of acres, of which but a small fraction has been brought 
under cultivation, it would seem that there ought to be land and food 
in abundance for all who really care to go in search of it where it is 
to be found. Nothing can persuade me that this fever of industrial 
competition which is now consuming the heart and brain of humanity 
is wholesome, or is destined to be enduring. In order to become sane 
again and tranquilly contented, we shall have to return to the soil, 
and, like the Titan Antseus, renew our strength by the vivifying touch 
of Mother Earth. It is this vitalizing and rejuvenating touch I am 
feeling every day among my flowers and beans and cabbages. I can 
never cease to marvel at the inexhaustible fecundity of this rich and 
warm mother-womb of Nature which brings forth without ceasing and 
clothes in a garb of infinite variety the myriad forms of life that 
swarm in earth and air and sea. Why should I pine for entertainment, 
while I have the privilege to watch this endless procession of living 
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things that glides day by day past my vision? Every morning I rise 
with a joyous zest which in the city I never experience, and hasten to 
my garden to note the little surprises that are in store for me. Therea 
cucumber vine has sent a long adventurous shoot into the territory of 
the cantaloupes. The tomatoes, which, like the scriptural mustard- 
seed, are spreading into a veritable forest, have broken the strings with 
which I sought to confine their riotous aspirations ; and the cabbages— 
how they have grown! With what rank luxuriance of vigor they 
curl their fat, wrinkled leaves! The Japanese cucumbers, which from 
sheer wanton bravado climb poles (instead of crawling over the ground 
like their American brethren), have after many failures concentrated 
their energy upon one enormous pendent fruit; and it becomes a 
serious question whether I ought to relieve the plant of its burden. 
For it is a great mistake to suppose that unassisted Nature is equal to 
every emergency that arises in her household. Many a time I have 
known the fruit to break the bough; and unless you pinch off the 
exuberant shoots of your cantaloupes, your crop will be poor and 
puny. 
VI. 

There is at present an impression abroad that all forms of exercise 
must be useless in order to be gentlemanly. My family therefore pre- 
tend that this-horticultural enthusiasm of mine is of a purely esthetic 
character and not in the least profitable. So also the eccentricity I 
have developed for mowing is a reminiscence of the famous mowing 
chapter in Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénina,” and has no economic aspect. 
Well, it may be that they are right, but I should be far prouder if 
they were not. It is true, two hours of swinging the scythe secure 
me the luxury of a profound, dreamless sleep,—which is worth more 
to me than the wages of a dozen mowers. 

Altogether I find farming to be a more complicated business than I 
had anticipated. During the first two years of my ownership of “The 
Moorlands,” a wily Long Islander came to me and persuaded me to 
sell him the hay on my twelve acres for twenty-two dollars, because, 
he assured me, “ it wasn’t fit for horses to eat.” When my groom also 
coincided in this opinion, I let this accommodating farmer have the 
grass, and felt quite under obligation to him for relieving me of such 
a worthless product. The third year, however, when he renewed his 
offer (and I had spent several hundred dollars on hay at thirty dollars 
a ton), a suspicion awoke in me that he might not be acting in good 
faith. I observed that his horses ate the hay with relish. Why should 
my horses be so much more fastidious than his? I accordingly kept 
the hay, and, mirabile dictu, my horses ate it and thrived. I scornfully 
rejected the hint that my groom dropped (a successor of the afore- 
mentioned one), that it was the same hay ; that, in other words, I had 
in previous years sold my own hay at less than two dollars a ton and 
bought it back at thirty. When in a somewhat acrimonious dialogue 
I suggested this possibility to the Long Islander in question, he smiled 
in an uneasy, evasive kind of way, and remarked, “ You are getting 
to be quite a farmer, ain’t you?” 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
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THE RECTOR’S GAME-COCK. 


A STRANGE piece of property for Rector Warne! 

There was nothing to distinguish the rector’s red pyle from any 
worldly fighting-cock. It had the same snaky head, the same wicked 
eyes, the same powerful wings; its spurs were almost stiff enough to 
force their way unshod through a leather boot-leg, let alone through 
the neck of any cock that dared to stand up against him. There is a 
story that the red pyle once killed a weasel which was trying to pick 
up its breakfast out of a brood of young game-chicks, actually driving 
his spur into the varmint’s brain before it could escape. But that was 
before the red pyle fell into the hands of the rector. 

The rector never would have owned him at all, if it had not been 
for Jake Breece. Jake was the promoter of most of the cocking mains 
between Coalton and Gabtown. Cock-fights between the two rival 
towns were always popular, but the fight in which the rector won the 
red pyle rose to the dignity of an historic event. The battle took 
place at sunset on the last Saturday night of March, which was also 
pay-day. All the sports of both places were on the edge of the old 
reservoir above the Coalton breaker. ‘ Pud” Edwards was the referee, 
and Lon White, otherwise known as “The Gobbler,” was the stake- 
holder. There were three hundred dollars up for the best three in 
five. 

The main was only fairly begun. One speckled two-year-old from 
Coalton had been disabled, and the red pyle, entered by the Coalton 
party, had just worsted the Gabtown bird. The third match was 
beginning, when “Spike” Wright’s boy slid down the embankment 
and broke into the shouts and oaths of the ring with an excited 
gesture : 

“Cheese it! Here’s de preacher! Mr. Warne’s right out de 
udder side o’ de bank.” 

The men started up uneasily, the shouts sinking into guttural 
silence. But Jake Breece profanely consigned the rector to torment, 
and with him all bishops, clergy, and laity, and then gave as, his 
advice that the fight go on in spite of these condemned worthies. It 
was this advice of Jake Breece that gave the rector his opportunity. 
It would have been better if the men had scattered until the rector 
had passed on, and then come back to settle the fight for the champion- 
ship in peace. 

Instead of catching up the birds and retiring until Mr. Warne was 
safely out of the way, little Mike Flynn, who had charge of the 
remaining Gabtown cocks, turned them all into the ring at once, and 
then disappeared before the crowd from Coalton could punish him for 
his treachery. The red pyle, beset by four birds at once, was doing 
his best to hold his own in spite of the terrible odds. Avoiding their 
attack as well as possible, he finished the bird with which he had been 
fighting, and then attacked the strongest of the three remaining adver- 
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saries. The Coalton crowd, frantic at the sight of their champion so 
unfairly matched, would have trampled under foot the cocks of the 
Gabtown party. But the referee rose instantly to the occasion, and 
ordered that the remaining three birds of the Coalton crowd should be 
added to the ring. 

In the mean time the rector had pushed on rapidly until he came 
to the top of the embankment. He paused but an instant to gain 
breath and to survey the motley crowd below. Then he cried out, in 
ringing tones, “ For shame, men! Have you no manhood, to set 
God’s living, feeling creatures to torture one another like that ?” 

Only a few of the men looked around. The rector went on to 
urge those nearest to him to leave such brutal sport and come with 
him to separate the fighting roosters. Some laughed uneasily, others 
moved away, while one or two wavered ; but, as no one complied with 
his impassioned pleas, the rector pressed through the wel alone to 
the edge of the ring. 

The cocks were now in battle royal, almost evenly matched. They 
paid not the slightest heed to what was going on about them. The 
rector waved his hand once or twice in futile endeavor to frighten 
them apart, and was just reaching out his walking-stick to intercept 
the red pyle, when Jake Breece sprang forward, presented his brawny 
shoulder under the rector’s outstretched arm, whirled him quickly 
around, and, without heeding his protest, began to push him backward 
up the hill toward the top of the reservoir. 

The movement was thoroughly unclerical,—more like an awkward 
colt being backed out of the wrong stall than anything else. The 
rector would never have found himself in such an undignified position 
if he had only stayed in his study that Saturday night. There he 
would have been safe and warm and away from all disagreeable sights 
and sounds. But the rector had a theory that he got some of his best 
sermons while wandering about the dark-corners of his parish. 

But, if he must go, why should he choose the night after pay-day, 
of all the nights in the month? Why not wait until the wages of the 
community had got safely into the hands of the saloon-keepers and the 
sporting fraternity and the men had settled down to grumble at the 
hard times and poor work about the mines? Nobody wanted the 
rector to be abroad on pay-night. His own people did not like their 
spiritual adviser to see the sights incident to that lively season, and 
those who were outside the church were still less anxious to have him 
about,—unless, indeed, some member of his flock happened to be 
“ making a holy show of himself” about one of the saloons: then the 
scoffers were quite willing that the rector should see all that was to be 
seen. 

But to have the rector come upon a man of his own congregation 
drunk was one thing, and to have him catch the men in the midst of 
a cock-fight was quite another matter. There might be church law 
against drunkenness, but there was statute law against cock-fighting. 
Rector Warne was known to deal very tenderly with the weak brethren 
of his flock who had fallen under the power of the cup,—although 
the men whom he visited and prayed with on the subject did not con- 
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sider it a pleasant interview,—but it was not known just how leniently 
the rector would regard the subject of cock-fighting. Indeed, it was 
very seriously doubted whether he would deal leniently with the 
offenders at all. 

There was a tradition concerning old Father Hill, who had been 
the locum tenens in the church of Carbonville many years before, that 
he enjoyed a match as keenly as any one else. One Sunday afternoon, 
so the story went, he had chanced upon a crowd under the lee of a 
culm-dump watching a couple of cocks fighting. The old man was 
declared to have said, “I suppose they got to fighting of their own 
accord, boys; nobody would set them to fight on Sunday, I’m sure. 
Might as well let them have it out now; it’s got to be settled some 
time.” But Rector Warne was not Father Hill by any means, and it 
was more than suspected that he would have called on the police to 
stop the fight, if the promoters of the main had not taken care to 
choose the reservoir as a battle-ground just because it was outside the 
city limits. 

It was therefore only a partial relief when Jake Breece shouldered 
the rector to the top of the embankment. Jake paused a moment, 
purple-faced from his exertion and hot with anger. “ Now th’d better 
go,” he said. “If I e’d lift th’ hup this bank, what does th’ think I 
e’d do to throw th’ down that un?” 

“Parson,” shouted “ Pud” Edwards, not unkindly, “ you’d better 
take a walk.” 

The rector stepped past Breece and faced the ring again. The red 
pyle and his speckled foe, the only two that were spurred, were now 
facing each other, panting and covered with blood, each watching the 
other for a chance to strike and raising and lowering their heads as 
they feinted and sparred for advantage. The men had ceased to watch 
the fighting birds, and were all looking up at the rector. He pushed 
forward to the edge of the embankment and balanced himself on the 
crumbling reservoir as he did sometimes on the edge of the pulpit 
platform on Sundays before he began his sermon: 

“You may throw me down, if you will,—I have no doubt that 
you are strong enough to do so,” he began, in a clear, high voice, 
speaking to Breece without looking at him; “but I will not go down. 
Even if you throw me down, I will not be silent; you must hear me. 
Jacob Breece, and you, James Edwards, and you, William Bugdale, 
and all the rest of you'who are engaged in this shameful business, you 
are doing a wrong in the sight of Almighty God !” 

“When he said William Bugdale,” said that individual in telling 
the story afterwards, “it went through me same as a knife. But it 
beats me to this day to know ’ow he saw me, when I was down behind 
a pile o’ ties, where I’d gone after Mick Flynn when he let hall them 
birds hout on my red pyle. Some’ow I ’ad to stand hup when he 
called me name, an’ then he went on to give it to hus the worst you 
ever ’eard. The Judgment Day won’t be no worse. He took us hu 
before the White Throne like, an’ it kind o’ seemed to me as thou i" 
he was a-goin’ to be one o’ the witnesses against us hall, the way he 
went for us there. His voice kep’ gettin’ clearer an’ solemner,—only 
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it was so hawful sad,—an’ then all at once he rung hout a command, 
like he was blowin’ on a trumpet, an’ then stopped : 

“6 In the name of the Lord Jehovah, I command you to stop this 
Fight instantly 1” 

Bill paused for a moment in his tale, and then went on: “He 
looked grand—nothin’ short of it. He just looked hawful, as he 
stood there, in the last red o’ the sunlight, stretchin’ hup his long 
harm an’ never movin’ a muscle, whilst you could ’ear the sound of 
his voice come hechoin’ back from the mountain above. I felt as if 
the bank would fall in on me; an’ I kind o’ wished it would. I 
wanted go an’ ’ide meself somewheres—only it seemed as if I couldn’t 
move. The reservoy was as still as a church, hall exceptin’ the flappin’ 
o’ them birds down in the middle of the ring. But nobody looked to 
see which was gettin’ the best of it. You might ’a’ thought we was 
a-waitin’ for him to pronounce the benedicshee—only, some’ow, he 
didn’t seem like a preacher, either. I’d been to church afore that 
night,—of course I ’ad,—but when the parson said it ’ad to stop, we 
never thought he was preachin’ or nothin’ ; we thought he meant it. I 
remember i wondered that the birds didn’t stop fightin’ theirsel ves— 
an’ them jest gettin’ ’ot an’ wild with blood. It wasn’t as if some 
man ’ad said we was to stop; it was as if’—Bill sunk his voice as 
nearly into a whisper as was possible for him—“ it was as if it was 
some hangel ! 

“ Did the men mind him? Why, they ’ad to mind him! Didn’t 
I tell you it was like the Judgment Day? Jake Breece could easy 
have broke his face as he stood there, or pitched him ’ead an’ ’eels 
down the reservoy bank. But he only made two slidin’ steps an’ 
caught the speckled bird jest as the red pyle was a-holdin’ him down 
to carve his ’ead hoff. I grabbed my red pyle right back o’ the wings 
an’ whopped him into the bag afore he knew what was ’appenin’. 

“<The match is hoff, permanent,’ says Jake Breece. 

“*T thank you, men,’ says the parson. Then he went on to make 
hus a speech about kindness to the least of God’s creatures; but I 
forget what it was, hexcept that he said just before he stopped that 
hevil was wrought for want of ’eart as well as for want o’ thought. 

“* He’ll begin to pray next,’ says Jake to me on the quiet. Then 
he says hout loud, ‘ This ’ere match bein’ declared ho ; 

“Tt hain’t been declared hoff yit,’ says Mick Flynn from behind 
the pile o’ ties. 

“<Qh, it’s hoff all right enough, you bla’guard! says Pud Ed- 
wards, swearin’ at Mick under his breath, for the men was afraid to 
touch Mick or even to cuss him hout loud while the rector was there. 

“<This match bein’ declared hoff, says Jake again, louder than 
ever, lookin’ straight toward the pile o’ ties as he spoke, ‘ yous sports 
c’n come an’ git your stakes.’ 

“*¢T don’t want no stakes,’ says one fellow from Mud Corners. 
‘Give the boodle to the parson.’ ‘Nor me neither? ‘Nor-me!’ yells 
one an’ another. 

“¢ Gentlemen, I cannot take your money,’ says the rector, as perlite 
as if he was refusin’ a third cup o’ tea in a parlor. ‘You need the 
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money for your famerlies. Thank you for your good will——’ he 
says, beginnin’ another speech, but Gobbler White cut him short : 

“¢ Yous men that has famerlies, come an’ git yer bood. Yous 
sports like me an’ Jake ’ere and Skinny Bugdale c’n watch an’ see me 
put hall that’s left of the stuff that’s in this box into the ’ands of Mr. 
Warne, to.use for missionaryin’—or any way he likes.’ 

“That’s hall. Only—lI ain’t ashamed to tell it, but it seems queer 
—the rector got hold o’ some o’ hus, especially me, afore I left the 
ring, and we was confirmed ’ere last Heaster. I give Mr. Warne my 
red pyle right there in the ring that night, an’ I ’ain’t seen him since. 
The rector was goin’ to invite his Bible-class around to heat him, once ; 
but I told him I hadn’t no ’eart for it: so he give that hup. He tells 
me now that the red pyle is as peaceable as a turtle-dove an’ stays 
’appy an’ contented-like in the back yard of the rectory. Poor fel- 
low! He’s gettin’ hold, I fancy. Well, hall of us has our day.” 

Gillam W. Ford. 








MARY STUART. 


I. 


La G centuries have tolled their parting knell 
Since one with many a sad and wistful glance 
Watched the receding shores of sunny France, 
Watched long, and wept, and sighed a last farewell, 
As over her spirit clinging shadows fell. 
There she had won all hearts, through the sweet chance 
Of youth, and beauty’s winsome heritance, 
And love, that snared them with its silken spell. 
Alas! the land of glens and lochs and braes, 
That beckoned her to its indented coast 
Across the blue and wave-rocked stretch of sea, 
Pathed out for her sore-troubled, tangled ways, 
Where trust was false, and hope a fleeting ghost, 
And love a synonyme of misery ! 


Ii. 


From the belfries high the bells swing out with a message of death on 
the air 
And jeers are heard on the streets below, where the bonfires flame and 


lare, 
And the bleak days pass, and a captive pale kneels calmly to her death. 
Ah! the cruel stroke of a cruel blade, and the passing of a breath, 
And the end is reached of a hapless life, the end of a bitter fate; 
And a ruthless heart less fiercely beats with revenge and jealous hate. 
Jenny Terrill Ruprecht. 
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THE SOUTHERN IDEAL. 


gee no other people in the world have so clear-cut a con- 
ception of their own best type as the people of what were the 

Confederate States. From Maryland to the Gulf, there is one fixed 

and accepted ideal, which is distinct in the mind of every school-boy. 

And this ideal is a high one. Honor, bravery, generosity, hos- 
pitality, and courtesy to women are its fundamentals. An amusing 
illustration of its influence came to my knowledge a few years ago. 

In a little mountain town in the extreme southwestern part of 
Virginia the annual examination of public-school teachers was in 
progress. The superintendent was a Colonel Blank, a sort of wild 
and greasy patriarch, untidy, unkempt, and redolent of whiskey. 

One of the girls under examination asked for some unusual privi- 
lege,—what, I cannot remember,—and the colonel granted it, with a 
flourish. Some other school official privately protested, pointing out 
what an opportunity it gave for unfairly obtaining information. 

The ire of the colonel blazed high at this suggestion. “Sir,” he 
said, ‘my wife is a woman; my mother was a woman. I won’t hear 
you question the honor of Woman!” 

Who could doubt that in the mind of the poor old colonel there 
was a chivalrous vision to which he was trying to conform his own 
deportment, or that he was a better man for this touch of poetry in 
his life? The grotesqueness and fantasticality of his chivalry showed 
its imaginative origin, but its sincerity was beyond question. 

There is no trifling advantage to any people or community in 
having a high and well-recognized pattern of excellence which they 
may consider as in some way peculiar to themselves, and to which, 
- consequence, public opinion, pride, and patriotism induce con- 
ormity. 

It ‘enant be denied that the mass of the Southern people believe 
their traditional virtues to be theirs in a very special sense. It was, 
for example, with a feeling of something like astonishment that a 
Virginia girl in New York saw men in the street-cars rising to give 
her their seats almost as they did at home. 

One constantly hears such expressions as, “ No Southerner would 
have done this or that.” This may be conceited and provincial, but 
the prevalent idea of being the peculiar champions of honor, bravery, 
generosity, and courtesy, the last exponents of chivalry in a sordid and 
commercial age, is one which is powerful for good. 

It is almost touching to see in what uncouth natures is often 
awakened the ambition to maintain the Southern credit for chivalrous 
virtues. Sometimes, as with poor old Colonel Blank, there may be 
in the result a touch of absurdity and extravagance; but even mis- 
directed effort towards knightly traits is a little lift out of the mire of 
sordidness. 

This ideal is continually kept before the minds of the people. 
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Southerners are sometimes good-naturedly rallied upon their habit of 
self-praise ; but the well-founded self-praise of a people or community 
is a fault, if it may be called a fault, which tends to the perpetuation 
of high character and achievement. 

To this fondness of the Southerner for dwelling upon the best 
features of his own type may be largely attributed the permanence of 
those features. In declamation and oration, in books and newspapers, 
in the speech of every-day life, they are presented over and over and 
over again. 

If this ideal had been wholly baseless, it would not be without 
some shaping influence upon the society in which it plays so conspicuous 
a part, As it is, it isa social factor whose importance it would be hard 
to overestimate. 

To the natural gallantry of the Virginian or Carolinian, a patriotic 
pride in upholding the traditional courtesy of his State and section 
superadds the deliberate adoption of a chivalrous standard of conduct 
towards women ; and so of the other traditional virtues. 

To the influence of this ideal is largely due the conservatism of 
the South. There is, for example, no clamor among Southern women 
for the ballot, for that would be out of harmony with the idea which 
they have been taught to hold of the true Southern woman. There 
are no platform orators among them, for public speaking before a mixed 
audience is out of all accord with the long accepted ideal. The fact 
of being Southern and thereby committed to a special course of thinking 
and acting is never far from the consciousness of the average woman 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line; and so of the men, in a somewhat 
less degree. 

On literature the effect of this fixed and cherished ideal is in some 
degree at least cramping and retarding. For it must be confessed that 
the Southern people are somewhat intolerant of any divergence from it 
in the delineation of characters which may be taken as typical. Bar- 
bara Pomfret, for instance, in “The Quick or the Dead?” was by 
many resented as little short of an affront to the Southern lady— 
whom it was taken for granted the author intended to typify. 

I know of no other direction in which the Southerner’s idealization 
of his own character is not wholly good, refining, and uplifting in its 
effect. People from other sections of the country smile sometimes when 
they speak of Southern chivalry, but it is a good sign that the word 
chivalry does survive in the living speech of the South, and that the 
Southern man believes himself to be its representative and upholder. 
Who knows how much of England’s strength lies in the Englishman’s 
idealization of his own national type? 

I do not know whether the New Yorker or the Kansan has any 
illusions about himself as a New Yorker or as a Kansan, or as an 
American,—perhaps no such ideal as that of the South is possi- 
ble in a heterogeneous community,—but if, for any reason, he has not 
before his eyes a glorified New Yorker or Kansan or American, so 
much the worse, it seems to me, for New York, and for Kansas, and 


for America. 
Annie Steger Winston. 
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ON BEING FOND OF ONE’S THOUGHTS. 


gee world is full of people who fancy themselves writers because 

they intend some day to write, and of folks who have no sus- 
picion that they are not thinkers, since they solemnly intend to. think. 
Potential scribblers, philosophers who have never got a warrantee deed 
of any thought by thinking it out and loving it, and goers-out into 
literary society with the full intention of some day giving an entertain- 
ment themselves, but whose circumstances never seem to them to jus- 
tify the outlay at any given time,—of such undoubting but inexistent 
celebrity there is always enough and to spare. 

Being fond of one’s own thoughts is the only possible way to have 
other people fond of them, though with the afore-mentioned folks it is 
an unsuspected one. There are many half-thinkers who are giving 
the poor public a drubbing for not appreciating ideas which they never 
really appreciated themselves. Let him turn and convert himself 
whose first thought about his thoughts is to wonder whether they are 
“marketable.” The modern curiosity about the persons and habits 
of authors is a kind of mental-financial desire to know whether there 
is a gold-reserve of fond accountability back of these thought-notes of 
theirs, or whether, once issued, their relation to them ceases. Thinkers 
are sadly frequent who estimate their thoughts by the success or failure 
of the matrimonial alliances they make with publisher or praise. To 
such the rejected manuscript is the end of all things, while for those 
who have anticipated the worst that publishers can do by frequently 
rejecting their own manuscripts it brings only a casual emotion. 

One of the best tests of fondness for your thought is to keep it to 
yourself. Thoughtless people envy the thinker, and, cuckoo-like, steal 
the nest of another’s subject, thinking that the theme is all there is 
to it. The chief characteristic of the short story to most people is to 
make them wonder that they never thought of the same plot them- 
selves, and the commonest impression that other new literature makes 
upon them is that the author thereof has, with unseemly smartness, 
anticipated their own invention. These feelings belong to those who 
have never been fond of their own thoughts, for a generous admiration 
of the thoughts of others leads us by a short route into the apprecia- 
tion of our own. 

Thoughts need to be treated with great gentleness and consideration 
when we are alone with them. You cannot snub your whole intel- 
lectual family with private neglect and expect them to appear a con- 
tented offspring in public. And before one grows to be fond of them 
he must experience a great variety of different feelings toward them. 
You will have to lay them away in the drawer many times, feeling 
that you can “make nothing of” them, as Charles Lamb used to say 
to Mary over the “Tales” and the snuff, and take them out again to 
find penitent glimpses of improvement in them and some unexpected 
signs that, after all, a great many of your thoughts are better than you 
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are yourself. The persons who are the fondest of their thoughts are 
those who photographed them in the pages of old note-books, and who 
have looked with patient affection on the childish thought-faces that 
look out at them from the early leaves of the album of their ideas. 
But with so many thinkers there is a dreadful restlessness which makes 
them believe that all their good is somewhere where they are not. 
Many a one who might be fruitful in thoughts gives us a kind of 
“elsewhere” feeling when we talk with him, and leaves upon us the 
impression of an “ abandoned farm.” 

One soon discovers to the world what thoughts he is fondest of. 
Adopted subjects, sermons preached “around things,” lay-figures to 
drape phrases on, admired and shelved, small themes lashed into tem- 
porary largeness, soon settle back into an unnoticed retinue for the 
thoughts that are born, not made. Some thoughts give us a sense of 
lineage: of these and their authors we long to know more. 

But this virtue of intellectual fondness has its natural degeneracy 
at times. The wearisome Congressman who was interrupted with the 
question, “ Will you not make way to adjourn, sir?” and ingenuously 
replied, “ No, sir ; I am intensely interested in the remarks I am making,” 
was fond of his own thoughts. The man with a hobby possesses the 
same virtue turned to a vice. There are the absent-minded people, 
who are of two classes,—the kind whose absorption is only preliminary 
to a grand waking up and giving us a better thought for the delay, the 
kind you like to watch and wonder over, and the other kind, whose 
abstraction is only a drugged and dreamy wandering over the same 
attenuated thoughts, and whose difficult conversation gives us a kind 
of “nevermore” feeling. If we are to be fond of our thoughts, let us 


try to have thoughts that are worth being fond of. 
John Sheridan Zelie. 





AN OLD STORY. 


rr the army personal courage is not so much admired as required : 

particularly at the wild frontier posts in the far West, where an 
almost continual warfare with the Indians is—or was—kept up, deeds 
of reckless heroism, of magnificent bravery, are treated as matters of 
course, and a man gives up his life and gets very little glory for it. A 
few respectable townsmen in the States read a garbled account of the 
latest brush with the Indians, feel, perhaps, a momentary stir of the 
blood, and then fall to criticising the policy pursued, and so forget all 
about it. To his comrades, the man is a demi-god. But it is a very 
local fame ; approval finds small expression, and comment tends more 
to contempt for failure than to admiration of success. 

Military courage is the commonest attribute of mankind, and not 
one man in a hundred fails of it; but to endure the hardships, the 
privations, and the deadly ennui of frontier life requires another sort 
of bravery altogether, and when a man lives up to it all—ah, then he 
is a man. 
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Some years ago, fifteen or twenty, maybe, at one of the posts in 
the far West there was a colonel in command whose fame as an Indian- 
fighter was undeniable and even passed muster in the States. His 
courage and sagacity had been proved a hundred times; he was big 
and strong and gentle. The red men called him the “Great Chief,” 
and were mortally afraid of him. His own men only called him 
“The Chief,” and they adored him. But he couldn’t play cards; 
which was a pity, as there is nothing else to do when the Indians are 
quiet. All the other officers could, very well, most of them; and, as 
it was their only amusement, they naturally preferred that he should 
not spoil the game. Particularly the captain objected; for he played 
exceedingly well, and with an enthusiasm that was almost too pro- 
nounced, unless one took into consideration the total absence of other 
forms of entertainment. A man who couldn’t play cards was a very 
poor sort of man in his eyes, and a man who was superbly fearless 
and yet entirely modest was one to be jealously admired and secretly, 
but none the less intensely, hated. 

There was also a nice young lieutenant of two-and-twenty who 
played poker very well; not so well as the captain, perhaps, but he 

ad a gay, boyish, and rather provoking way of being wilfully lucky 
that made him a very fair adversary. 

He and the captain were deep in it one night, and things were 
growing interesting. The lieutenant was laughing now and again 
excitedly ; the captain’s face was white and drawn, and his hands shook 
a little. Winter quarters are made as comfortable as possible in a 
rough-and-ready fashion, and when there is a woman in the case they 
are generally attractive enough; for a soldier’s wife learns many a 
makeshift, and marvellous effects can be got with boxes and barrels, 
some straw, and a few yards of muslin and colored stuffs. But the 
captain’s rooms were bare enough, and when the colonel knocked and 
was abruptly told to “come,” the dreariness of it all hit him hard, 
and he built up the neglected fire without ceremony before he strolled 
over to the table and drew upa chair. At the first pause in the game 
he invited himself to join in. The captain rather gruffly invited him 
not to, for, as I said before, cards were not his strong point ; but when 
the young lieutenant incautiously suggested that the stakes were rather 
high, he laughed his mellow laugh and said he had a few dollars to 
lose: so, since, even when off duty and playing poker, a soldier can- 
not shake off a certain obedience to his superior officer, he got his way. 
But the captain’s brow grew black, and his hand stopped shaking. 

The game went on for half an hour or so with no unusual inci- 
dent. The colonel bungled his cards and lost his money, but he was 
accustomed to that. He never could be made to understand that poker 
was anything more than a pastime, and so he laughed his low laugh 
and played on. After a while the captain threw the cards under the 
table and took a new pack “for luck.” Half a dozen officers had 
dropped in and were looking on, but nobody objected: it was the 
custom. It came the colonel’s turn to deal. With his usual gentle 
smiling awkwardness he fumbled the cards, dealt them, and, when it 
came to his own hand, dropped one of them on the floor.’ Without 
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looking, he stooped and gathered a card from under the table. His 
face brightened. The captain sent a quick look at him, and his face 
went whiter than ever. The hand was played out, and the colonel 
won. With an almost child-like laugh of pleasure, he put out his 
hand to draw in his winnings, when the captain sprang to his feet and 
brought his own hand down on the cards. ‘Gentlemen, I denounce 
this man as a cheat!” He lifted his hand, and there was one blue 
back among the red ones scattered over the table. 

In the turmoil that followed, the colonel was almost dragged 
out of the room by his friends and got away. Of course there was 
nothing for it but to fight. His friends, and they were many, waited 
for his orders. But, after the first burst of rage, he seemed stupefied ; 
he sat perfectly silent, staring straight in front of him. Finally his 
fellow-officers spoke. He must do something. A challenge was 
written, sent, and—declined. There was an uproar of indignation. 
Not only the colonel’s honor but the honor of the army was at stake. 
He must horsewhip the man, since he would not fight; there was 
nothing else for it. So they talked and argued, excitedly, sternly, 
and the colonel listened dully, and said, Yes, he must horsewhip him. 
He stayed in-doors that night, and the post talked of the morning. 

At ten o’clock the next day the troops were drawn up in line, 
ready for parade. The captain stood in front of his company. Every 
man and woman at the post was there, to see “ The Chief” horsewhip 
the scoundrel who had dared to insult him. The excitement was in- 
tense; there was a death-like stillness, and every eye was strained as 
the colonel walked slowly across the parade-ground. His face was 
white and stern and his step firm and deliberate; in his hand was a 
twisted leather whip such as teamsters use in driving mules. 

The captain saw him coming, and stood like a rock, with his arms 
folded, and a cold smile of unutterable contempt and malignant hatred 
on his face. When his adversary stopped in front of him, he raised 
his head, and, without changing his position, looked him straight in 
the eyes, his black and evil face set in an expression of devilish scorn. 
With a gesture of noble indignation, the colonel raised his whip in the 
air, held it poised a moment, and then the brave soldier, the superb 
gentleman, shrank back weakly, dropped his whip to the ground, and 
buried his face in his hands. Then he turned, went back to his quar- 
ters, and shut the door behind him. 

A few hours later, in sheer pity, some of his friends went to him ; 


| but the door was locked. The next day he left the post, and a few 


days later resigned from the army. 
Jean Wright. 





POLLEN. 


\O nourish waiting seeds our words have power, 


As bees the pollen bear from flower to flower. 
Grace F. Pennypacker. 
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“ YANKEE DOODLE.” 


N the early stages of the Revolutionary War the object of greatest 
scorn and contempt to King George’s troops was the Colonial 
soldier, upon whose head they never wearied of hurling ridicule. 
While preparations for war were going on among the Colonists, 
the British amused themselves by composing doggerel verse express- 
ing their disdain for the shabby dress and unmilitary appearance of 
the Continental troops. Among these songs “ Yankee Doodle” stands 
out prominently as the most popular Revolutionary ditty handed down 
to us: 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
On a little pony, 
Stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called him—macaroni. 


At first glance, this seems to be poetry with very little rhyme or 
reason ; but it needs to be studied to be appreciated. 

About this time the Macaroni Club in London was creating a great 
sensation. Its members were exclusively young men who had trav- 
elled in Italy, and who had returned bringing with them all the vices 
and follies which they had picked up abroad. Their club was formed 
in 1772, and was particularly distinguished for the extravagance of its 
members in dress, They wore a great knot of hair on the back of 
their heads, an exceedingly small cocked hat, an enormous walking- 
stick with long tassels and ribbons, and breeches fitting very tight and 
close. 

Soon everything fashionable was @ la macaroni. Macaroni articles 
everywhere abounded, and macaroni songs were set to music. An old 
song closes with this stanza : 


Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
The ladies to delight, O, 

Their senses give unto their minds 
To make themselves a fright, O. 

The fashion who does e’er pursue 
I think a simple tony ; 

For he’s a fool, say what you will, 
Who is a macaroni. 


What “simple tony” may mean is an enigma in these days. We 


_ know, however, that macaroni took the place of the words “ beau” 


and “ fribble,” which had previously been given to men of fashion; 
just as in our day the words “dude” and “sport” have succeeded the 
older word “ dandy.” 

There have been many explanations of the origin of the word 
“Yankee.” It is generally conceded now, however, to be derived 
from the attempts of the Indians to pronounce the word English as 
given to them by the French,—L’Anglais, hence Yanghais, finally 
Yankee. The air to which the song is sung is as old as the time of 
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Cromwell, and has its origin in a doggerel of the day, sung at old 
Noll’s expense. 

The first time “‘ Yankee Doodle” was used as a military song was 
at the battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775. Let us look for a moment 
with the eyes of the English upon the Provincial troops as they 
came pouring into town upon that momentous morning. They were 
largely composed of the yeomanry of the adjacent country, entirely 
undisciplined, without uniforms,—a “ parti-colored fray” they were 
called at the time. They came mostly, as the song says, “on their 
little ponies,” poor steeds that probably the day before had been 
patiently plodding before the plough. And these were to meet the 
British regulars, well dressed, well disciplined, and in all the bravery 
of their brilliant red coats! Small wonder, then, that when Lord 
Percy came up with reinforcements his fifers struck up “ Yankee 
Doodle” on seeing the enemy they were to encounter. But they played 
a little too soon ; for from all the country roads leading to Lexington 
the militia kept pouring in all day long. Concealing themselves be- 
hind the stone walls which lined the entire route, they kept up an 
irregular but telling fire, for these yeomen were sharp-shooters. When 
night came on, the British were obliged to retire to Cambridge, with 
the record of two hundred and seventy-three killed and wounded, 
against eighty-eight on the side of the Provincial troops. 

The British still had a great fondness for “ Yankee Doodle,” and 
played it on many other occasions of greater success to themselves. It 
was not until the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 7, 1777, 
that they finally relinquished it. 

Burgoyne began his advance with one of the best equipped armies 
which ever left the shores of England. At first, to the great dismay 
of the Colonists, he was everywhere successful. His men were always 
dressed as “spruce as beaux,” to use an expression of the times, and 
during their long marches through the woods conducted the ladies of 
the party with the greatest gallantry, acting always as though it were 
a gala occasion. 

But at Saratoga the Colonists leagued themselves together for a 
mighty effort, which after a long battle resulted in a defeat for the 


‘ English. They retreated so rapidly that the sick and wounded were 


left behind to the mercy of the enemy. It was on this occasion that 
the Colonists, flushed with victory, shouted as they watched their 
retreating foes, “Let’s make them dance to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle !” 

Thus the song was captured. It was for ever after claimed by the 
Colonists as their own, and the British camps knew it no longer. 

On one occasion, after the war, a play was given in London in 
which the American officers and soldiers were held up to ridicule as 
clumsy cobblers and mechanics trying to play soldier. They were the 
clowns of the occasion. In the midst of the hilarity which their 
antics excited, five American sailors who happened to be in the gal- 
lery lustily sang out, “Hurrah for America! England whipped by 
American cobblers !’ Thus they turned the tables on John Bull, and 
spoiled the plot of the play. 
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It cannot be claimed for “Yankee Doodle” that its music is of a 
high order or that its poetry is either refined or exalted, but it is only 
right that all patriotic Americans should respect this old song, which 
was born in derision, but through the heroism of our ancestors has 


been placed among the national airs of the country. 
Caroline T. Bansemer. 





WITH THE TRADE. 


ERHAPS it is a waste of time to go on threshing the same old 
straw, and trying to point out, even negatively, the A B C of the 
trade of letters. Such counsels reach many who might do without 
them ; but those whom unregenerate nature prompts to write on both 
sides of the paper and roll their manuscripts will go on as before. 
Not that they are above receiving instruction—they desire it, and “all 
there is” of it; but they have no idea what or how much they want. 
They think they can acquire the art in two lessons, and become pro- 
fessional writers at good rates after a week’s practice. Here are two 
examples, which should be given verbatim et lteratim : 

“ Messrs, I would like to become a contributor to your magazine. 
I write you asking— 

“ What kind of short stories or serials you except? 

‘What rules authors must comply with to have you except their 
MSS?” 

This deserves an explicit answer. ‘“ Authors” must learn to spell : 
after mastering the difficulties of orthography, they should spend five 
years—in some cases ten or even twenty—in reading, meditation, and 
converse with the world, before attempting to write for publication. 

“ Will you put these few lines in your magazine. It would please 
me very much to see them in print.” 

(No doubt; but would it please other people? That is the ques- 
tion.) 

“T am writing a book. When I have finished it, what must I do 


about it; that is, if you take it, what will you allow me on each book, — 


that is, if the said book be worth a dollar each.” 

It wouldn’t, you see: it would probably be dear at three cents. 

We have here two distinct delusions, both wide-spread. One is 
that anybody, with or without brains, education, knowledge, or special 
preparation, can take up the writer’s trade; the other, that any editor 
or literary person can with a few strokes of his pen supply all neces- 
sary information and remove obstacles from the aspirant’s path. 

Some of them begin young, as may be seen by this, enclosing “a 
few. verses” : 

“T am in the senior year in Blank University, seventeen years old, 
and editor of the college magazine. Of course this is the usual thing, 
college poetry. At the request of admiring friends and relatives I 
send a recent effusion.” 

You have done very well to be at seventeen what you say you are. 
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But don’t you know that between that and enlightening a larger audi- 
ence there is a long step, or rather many steps? In all literature, 
very few things cf the least value have been done at seventeen. Your 
admiring friends, as usual, are bad advisers. They should have told 
you to get your Bible and Concordance and look up the text about 
tarrying at Jericho. 

Here is another such, with the added plea of poverty : 

“T venture to send you my first attempt at writing for publication. 
I am anxious to help myself, as my father is a clergyman on a small 
salary and I am in my last year in college.” 

Get papers to copy for a lawyer, or reporting for your local paper. 
Your circumstances and desires, while they might help you to find 
work about home, add nothing to the value of your literary efforts; 
and a “ first attempt” can hardly by any possibility have any value. 

“T hope you will give the story the most favorable hearing pos- 
sible, for I am a poor woman, and can ill afford to lose the time I 
have put into it.” 

Say that to those who advised you to this attempt: we didn’t. In 
all probability you might better have put your time into plain sewing, 
or preserving, or any form of useful labor. 

Here is a case of another sort, and out of the common : 

“Please deal justly with me, as I have only a short time to live, 
and a great many stories to write.” 

Why should you have a great many stories to write? Who expects 
it of you? Who imposes such a duty on you? Not the public, 
surely : the public gets more stories than it has time to read. 

“T have a long poem, three thousand words, that I would like to 
submit to you for approval.” 

Nobody wants poems of that length, or near it: nobody would 
read them if we were to print them. This is a cold, mechanical, 
materialistic age; “poetry is a drug,” and drugs are least objection- 
able in small doses. 

There are many people who mistake an editorial office for a bureau 
of revision. One of these wants “a specific criticism, rather than 
the inevitable printed slip so discouraging to would-be writers.” If 
editors had single manuscripts to deal with, rather than scores and 
hundreds; if they and their publishers were philanthropists, with no 
living to make; if it didn’t matter whether the day’s work were 
finished with the day, or left over to week after next; then it might 
be possible to meet these demands. But, even then, an altruist of any 
prudence could hardly gratify this correspondent : 

“If the accompanying manuscript is not wanted for publication, 
please mark with a cross in the list below, to indicate in which grade 
you honestly consider it belongs. 

“‘ Excellent. 

“ Good. 

“ Middling. 

“ Poor.” 

This is not an exhaustive classification by any means, and the 
criticism thus conveyed would be of small value. But imagine the 
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 writer’s wrath at getting back his (or her) communication marked 


“poor” or “ middling”! An editor makes enemies enough by simply 
returning MSS. which the writers feel to be much better than most 
that he prints: why should he go out of his way to add insult (as it 
would be considered in many cases) to injury ? 

“T have convinced myself that there is some merit in the enclosed 
short story, otherwise I would not trouble you to examine it. If un- 
available, I should esteem it most highly, in returning MS., if you 
would spare me a word saying whether or not you found the story 
entirely wanting in merit.” 

These two sentences don’t seem to fit together. If you have 
formed a definite and positive opinion on a given subject, why ask for 
another fellow’s, unless to prove (what you may have already suspected) 
that he is an ass? It is a free country: nobody denies your right to 
believe, if you like, that your work is admirable, that you are an un- 
appreciated genius, and that those who think otherwise are soulless 
numskulls, An editor, if he understands his business, does not pre- 
tend that his judgment of a MS. is final and infallible. It may con- 
tain beauties that escape his hasty glance: some one else may like it, 
if he does not. He has no desire whatever to offer an opinion on its 
merits or demerits: his concern is simply to determine whether he 
wants to use it or not. If he doesn’t, you can’t force him to buy it: 
it is a free country for him too, thus far at least. 

Yet many try to encroach on this moderate constitutional liberty 
of his. He is naturally a weak-minded person, they think: it takes 
so little brains to run a magazine—we could do it so much better! 
Conscious of his deficiencies, he will be open to influence, and grateful 
for guidance, even from an interested party. What else is the meaning 
of notes like this? 

“T send you an original sonnet. My sister, whose literary taste is 
excellent, considers the lines possessed of unusual merit. I trust you 
also may regard them in the same favorable light.” 

That is, you guarantee your sister’s judgment, and she stands 
sponsor for your verses. Such is the domestic point of view: here is 
that of the office. If your sister were conducting a publication and 
you offered the sonnet to her, her opinion would be important: other- 
wise it is irrelevant. 

“What is the matter with the second stanza of enclosed? About 
up to some of Poe’s weird conceits, don’t you think ?” 

Suppose Poe’s ghost were to claim it, and bring action. Resem- 
blance to a great author’s work is dangerous. 

“ Whether or not this proves available, I am sure you will grant 
that the plot is an original one.” 

Original plots are rarer birds than you perhaps think. If you made 
the hero boil and eat his grandmother, that would seem to be an origi- 
nal situation, yet it might prove to have been conceived and delineated 
in all its awful details long ago. The novelists of all civilized lands 
have been racking their brains for plots for three generations now, and 
their name is legion. You never can tell, unless you have read all 
their books, what the French and Russians and Italians may have been 
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up to, not to speak of romancers nearer home. Besides, a plot may be 
original, and yet too gruesome, painful, or horrifying ; it may also (and 
easily) be too improbable. Originality is not the only requisite of a 
good story, long or short. 

‘“‘T presume you are right as to the inharmonious blending of Love 
and Dentistry ; but we have had the plots of love-stories laid on every- 
thing, from ‘the soft divans in the shadowy recesses of the conserva- 
tory’ to ‘the cruel crest of the waves’ during shipwreck, and I hoped 
I might introduce a unique field for the little god.” 

You did. It was unique, as far as we know; but, as you admit, 
the elements were incongruous ; and it is not only in the older theology 
that “the grace of congruity” is important. 

“ As my stories are not in simple language, true to Nature, but fig- 
urative word-paintings, I fear they will not please you. Therefore I 
send you. only one short sketch, so as not to take much of your time 
for the examination, yet give you an idea of my style of work.” 

In one respect this writer’s head is level. Some buildings can be 
judged as well by a single specimen brick as by a ton of them. Yet 
he makes a serious admission, or rather two serious admissions. All 
art is supposed to aim at Nature; if a story, or a discourse, or any lit- 
erary production, is not “true to Nature,” what is it worth? As to 
“simple language,” Bret Harte did not disdain to employ it in his most 
effective poems, nor have poets greater than he. “Simple language” is 
the best for ninety-nine occasions out of a hundred ; for practical pur- 
poses it leaves “fine writing” far behind. Unless the work of genius 
or of talent near allied to genius, readers care very little for “ figura- 
tive word-paintings” ; and even genius needs to attempt them sparingly. 
We do not know any reputable periodical which is above using and 
preferring “simple language, true to Nature.” 

“ As most girls do, I have taken a notion that I can write poetry. 
Whether I can or not will be determined by the fate of the two 
poems (?) Isend you. If accepted, I will know that I can: if rejected, 
which ye gods forbid, I will give up in despair.” 

Don’t you know that no stranger who has brains and a conscience, 
and uses them, would accept such a responsibility as you try to thrust 
upon one who never heard of you before—that of determining whether 
you are to go on writing or not? An editor, thus challenged, has no 
choice but tosend your pieces back. The chance of discouraging a real 
talent is vastly less than that of inducing a girl to waste in scribbling 
time which should be better employed. If your verses were accepted, 
you would “know” that you can write, would you? Not at all: the 
acceptance might be due to weak soft-heartedness or to blundering ill- 
judgment. Editors are not gods: it is their business to make their 
magazines as readable as they can, not to direct the lives and fix the 
fates of would-be contributors. Most of the “poetry” that gets into 
print might as well have remained unwritten, for all the fame or for- 
tune it brings its writers, or all the good it does its readers. “If re- 
jected, I will give up in despair.” Don’t you know that a magazine 
cannot use more than one “ poem” out of ten, or twenty, or fifty that 
are offered? that a piece may come back nineteen times and be accepted 
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at the twentieth place? that writers do not succeed at once, but (as a 
rule) only by keeping on in the practice that tends toward perfection ? 

his correspondent represents a numerous class. She is one of the 
many girls (we trust and believe she exaggerates in saying “ most girls”) 
who think they can write poetry—it would be more modest to call it 
verse. Now it cannot be that all these girls are real poets, or have it 
in them to become such. They will find more commonplace destinies as 
“‘ salesladies” and typewriters and clerks and nurses, and most of them 
ultimately as wives and mothers ; every-day vocations, but much more 
useful than spoiling good paper to produce bad verses. Among the 
thousands of them there may be one or two who have real literary 
talent : if so, it will prove itself in time. But if Jane or Susan or 
Luella or Willametta wishes to learn whether she is one of these 
gifted few, she might as well use the old method of opening the Bible 
at random and expecting an answer from the first verse her eye falls on, 
as “ put it to the touch” on the acceptance or rejection of her first efforts 
by the first editor she sends them to. 

“ Why is it that authors are really unable to obtain compensation 
of any kind for MS., although it is good ?” 

Are they? You must mean beginners, and that they think “it is 

.” Real authors, who do really good work, “obtain compensa- 
tion,”—though it is not a lucrative trade, except for a few, whose 
names are well before the public mind and eye. 

“ Would you please tell me some magazines that do pay contribu- 
tors for suitable articles? Do magazines in England and other countries 
pay for MSS.? Is it worth sending them anything, or would the post- 

make it too expensive? If I wrote you a short novelette, would 
you publish it for me? What are the terms for publishing novels? 
I am trying to earn my living by my pen, but find it hard work. Do 
you know of anything else a girl staying at home could do? Have 
you anything I could do for you?” 

A large and healthy force of philanthropists, working ten hours a 
day and three hundred and thirteen days in the year, might be able 
‘ to answer all questions like the above. But what good would it do, 

unless they were prepared also to administer food to body, mind, 
and soul, to farnish a market for all these impossible wares, to find 


work for so many craving pens and fingers—and not only work, but 
instruction how to do it? The instruction, alas, would in many cases 
have to be from the ground up, to begin almost with A B C, and to 
include all known facts and principles connected, however remotely, 
with the Conduct of Life as well as with the Art of Writing. In Mr. 
Howells’s Altruria, perhaps, these cases are attended to. 
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Books of the Month. 


Never has Anstey nor Gilbert produced a more extravagant 
peo rte tale of impossibilities that seem possible than has the author 
aeenne toLondon, Of The Fight at Dame Europa’s School in this skit entitled 

Venus and Cupid, or A Trip from Mount Olympus to London, 

just brought out by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

An agent for “ Cook’s Tours” at the Pirseus, near Athens, receives a business 
visit from the god Ganymede, who is clad like a modern citizen. The agent is 
induced to visit Ganymede’s eagle where it has been tethered in an obscure 
shed, and to get between its wings, when the flippant young cup-bearer leaps 
up behind, and they are off for Olympus. 

The cause for this strange adventure is explained by “Q”’s—short for 
Cupid—suggestion to some of his fellow-immortals, “ Let us go down some day 
incog. I should immensely like to travel and see life.” To which Venus 
objects, “We should never be able to find our way about; and we can’t talk 
any language except Greek ; and we haven’t got any proper clothes.” Where- 
upon Mercury tells of “a chap named Cook, who trots people around.” This 
clinches the plan, and the gods secure Mr. Cook for an early appearance on 
Olympus. When he is safely there, Jupiter, irreverently dubbed by his fellow- 
gods “The Jew,” decrees that expenses shall be paid and the tour begun. 

Throughout all this stream of narrative there are laughable eddies and 
cross-currents of wild humor which will keep the reader who loves fun made 
by incongruity in a frenzy of laughter. 

The book is a dainty product of the Lippincott press, and will be relished 
by warm-weather tourists as well as stay-at-homes. 


There is delightful writing in this new volume on Paris by 
ogling Pom an author whose name is surely destined to be known 
Stuart Henry. ¥ among the best of the familiar essayists of our day. Mr. 

Stuart Henry has lived in Paris with wide-open eyes and 

a responsive heart, and these have brought him intimate views such as only one 
who dearly loves his subject can set forth. In quiet and droll papers on The 
Household Gods of Victor Hugo; on A Great Fashion House, describing the 
methods of an artist in dress; At the Jardin des Plantes, with an amusing 
account of the dinner of a python ; The Decline of the Boulevard des Italiens ; 
and Paris Days at Dieppe, he gives delicate and deftly suggested glimpses of 
the habitual life in Parisian France. In another section of the book, called 
Letters and Colors, there are equally enticing notes on The Academy, on 
Renan, on Literary Lectures, and on Sunlight in Modern French Painting. 
Opera and Theatre is still another diversion, containing souvenirs of Biset, 
of Mademoiselle Mars, of Rachel and Bernhardt, and of famous Ballet people. 
The Latin Quarter is depicted fascinatingly by day, by night, and through a 
sketch entitled The Romance of a Student’s Ménage. 

The volume is published by the Lippincotts, and is as exhilarating as 
light conversation by a master in the art; while the solid sediment which will 
remain with the reader will be found rich with facts and entertaining anec- 
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dotes. No better companion could be offered for travel or for idling by sea or 
country-side. 

When the romantic atmosphere is thrown around every-day 
pron "-_ . life, and when the novelist who undertakes this hazardous 
Bickerdyke. task is an artist, the result is a quality of fiction which 

appeals to nearly every class of readers whose object is 

amusement, Such a book has John Bickerdyke, author of A Banished Beauty, 
produced in his last story, entitled Lady Val’s Elopement, the July number of 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. The infelicities of a gloomy but grand English 
household are interrupted by the supposed flight of Sir Ambrose Val’s wife 
in the company of an unidentified lover. The grim nobleman decides to 
pursue her in her continental travels in order the better to secure a divorce 
upon the evidence he expects to gather. But he is hoodwinked by Lady 
Val’s clever sister and blinded by his own choleric temper, and at last falls 
the victim of a Polish anarchist whom he has helped to convict in a London 
court. 

Through the evolutions of this main tale there are woven several charming 
love-passages and a great fund of humor, with just the dash of the Thackerayan 
cynicism to make it spicy. 


There is a perennial fascination about the streets of London 
ee are for all of us exiles in a new land, and to go back to the 
Habben, BA. roundabout thoroughfares, the crooked alleys and blind 

courts, in the train of Mr. F. H. Habben, who offers us his 

guidance in London Street Names, Lippincott, is a fulfilment of a very wide- 
spread desire. He has had the extreme industry and antiquarian knowledge to 
dig up the origin of every London street name, and a more suggestive book 
than his researches make would be hard to find. For the tourist who wants a 
book to read on his voyage over, or to carry with him through the thronging 
city, there can be nothing better. The volume is accordingly handy in shape 
and substantial in quality, and the indexing is all that could be desired. 


The dangerous illness of the eccentric young genius Aubrey 
The Rape of the Beardsley, who brought a new element into modern illus- 
Lock. Embroidered tration and elevated the simple harmonies of black and 
with Drawings by 3 r ji 
Aubrey Beardsley, | White into an unaccustomed richness, has made a new 
interest in his work. This has appeared to a large degree 
in periodicals like The Yellow Book and The Savoy ; but several important vol- 
umes of elaborate design exhibit better than these the fulness of his capacity 
as draughtsman and colorist, foremost among which is this latest of his pro- 
ductions, just issued by the Lippincotts. 

With a sure instinct of choice Beardsley saw the adaptability of Pope's 
droll masterpiece to his peculiar gifts, and he has made of the nine drawings 
with which the text is literally “embroidered” a matchless exposition of the 
spirit and humor of Pope. The Georgian figures, just touched with the sug- 
gestive flavor of modern feeling, the accessories of formal gardens and conven- 
tionalized interiors, the hideous dwarf faces and grotesque sprites, are a source 
of study and surprise. Those most familiar with The Rape of the Lock will find 
the illustrations abundant in new suggestion, and those who have never read it 
will be lucky to obtain it in this exquisite folio form. The edition is a limited 


one. 
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Lilhan Nordica. 


oe) 
Re Brilliant Star in the Operatic Constellation. Has made many Conquests in 
a) Grand Opera and at Music Festivals. Considers Health One 

of the First Attributes of Operatic Success. 








:: HERE is what she says of this invaluable nerve tonic: 

“T have used Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract, and find 
«4 it most beneficial, as well as agreeable. I would like to 
\ ®) know your price per dozen bottles.” 






Use no other than the genuine 


JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, New York. 
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A SrrRancgeE LoaicaL Process.—“It is a wonder to me,” said Willie 
Wishington, “to see how quickly the minds of some men act. ‘There are 
people who can decide in an instant what would it take others a long time to 
consider. I met a man the other evening who is that way.” 

“Was he a lawyer?” 

“T don’t know. But he had an intellectual grasp that was astounding. I 
met him in the hall just as he was reaching for an umbrella. ‘Is that your 
umbrella?’ he inquired. ‘No,’ replied I. ‘In that case,’ he answered, ‘it’s 
mine.’ ”— Washington Star. 


A TovueH MExiIcan Pony.—Dr. John C. Barron, whose ranches are in 
New Mexico, tells this story of a fall from a precipice of a Mexican pony 
ridden by one of a hunting party in the mountains last September. 

They were making the ascent of a high peak, and the path was very pre- 
cipitous and dangerous in places. At the point where the accident happened 
the hunters had dismounted and were leading the animals. They came toa 
narrow ledge, and at the point where they struck it it was some feet above the 
path. The horses had to jump upon it. On the opposite side of the ledge was 
a precipice, broken by several ledges. It was three hundred feet to the bottom. 

The pony referred to jumped, but, failing to measure the distance correctly, 
gave himself such impetus that he went sheer over and down the precipice. 
The men looked over the edge and watched his descent. He turned over and 
over. About seventy-five feet down he struck and broke off two saplings, and 
a little lower he struck the first ledge. A second or two later he struck another. 
He had on a good saddle, and, thinking that the pony had been killed, the 
party sent a man down to get its saddle. 

“Imagine our surprise,” said Dr. Barron, “when the man sent down 
shouted up to us, ‘He isn’t dead! He’s standing up, drinking water!’ Then 
we went down. Sure enough, there he was on his feet, alive and without a 
bone broken. There was a great cut in his neck, and a hundred or more 
wounds in various parts of his body. The saddle was split in two. He got 
well, and is still alive.’—New York Sun. 


Kansas Sop HousEs.—The farmer cuts the slabs of sod for building pur- 
poses just as sod is cut for transplanting grass. 

The buffalo grass indigenous to the western Kansas country grows like a 
thick mat of closely curling tough herbage, reminding one of the kinky hair 
of a Guinea negro. The slabs of this sod, about fifteen by twenty-four inches 
and four inches thick, hold together like rolls of thick felt. 

They are laid in courses like building-stone and pressed closely together, 
and the roof is made of timbers and frequently thatched. The inside is then 
smoothed with the native lime, which makes an excellent plaster. 

The coat of lime is sometimes applied outside also, but usually these sod 
houses present a natural dun color like the winter prairie. In some cases the 
floor is made by excavating a few feet and then tramping the ground solid with 
horses ; otherwise a regular wood floor is laid. 

The window- and door-frames are fitted as in building stone houses. The 
sod house contains frequently only one room, but some have two and even three 
rooms. The elements tend to make one mass of the sod rather than dissipate 
and crumble it. 

They last about five years.— Kansas City Star. 
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Pabst Malt ; 


Extract ( 
The “Best” Tonic | 
and strength comes with the first | 
bottle. You can SLEEP soundly 
after taking it, and lift the sys- | 
tem into a condition to resist the 
enervating heat of summer. 
It gives mental power to those 
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REASONABLY REQUIRED CHANGE.—The Critical Editor.—“ Miss Wright, 
I think it would be better to change that sentence wherein you say that ‘ woman 
cannot be expected to remain silent under a smarting sense of injustice.’ ”’ 

The Lovely Essayist.—“‘ Why, what is wrong with it?” 

“T think it would be more in accordance with fact if you were to change 
‘remain’ to ‘become.’ ‘Remain,* you know, implies the continuance of a 
previous condition.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


BEANS IN CAMP.—There was a strict camp etiquette, which was recognized 
and considered law by all, and it was of this etiquette that Mark Twain told 
me an example. 

A Boston man was eating breakfast early one morning at a table near the 
open door and the half bar, half restaurant of the place. He was just finishing 
his plate of pork and beans when two Missouri men passed along and saw the 
Boston man and his breakfast. They stopped within a foot or two. ‘Look at 
that,” said the bigger of the Missouri men, contemptuously. ‘“ Do you see what 
that blank blankety blank Boston thing is eating? Why, down in Missouri 
where I come from we feed them things to our horses. Only the brutes eat that 
grub down there.” 

Presently the bully stepped inside and sat down opposite the Boston man 
at,the same table. When the plate of beans had been eaten, the Boston man 
called out to the bartender, “ Pete, give me another plateful. Pile it up. I 
like ’em.” When the heaped-up plate came, the Boston man, quick as a flash, 
had pulled out his revolver, had the Missouri man covered with it, and then, 
pushing the full plateful of beans across the table, told the Missouri man to 
“eat it and like it,” or he’d shoot him, like the dog that he was. 

The bully had his choice between beans or death, and he knew it. When 
he had eaten every bean, he was made to say that he liked beans, and then, and 
not till then, did the Boston man put up his pistol, pay for both orders of beans, 
and leave the saloon. 

“Now,” said Mark, “the reason the Missouri man didn’t whip out his gun 
and shoot as soon as the bean-eater’s back was turned was because of camp 
etiquette. Each man had his fun with the other, and they were even. If the 
Boston man had been shot, the Missouri man, as quick as news could fly, would 
have had his body filled with lead from the revolver of every man in camp, 
regardless of party. You see, we were quite sticklers for fair play in those 
days.”—New York Journal. 


PaRIs ON RATIONS, 1794.—“ Paris is on ration, like a besieged city. Each 
person receives from his section a baker’s card, and is thereby entitled to 
receive from the baker, at the maximum price, as much bread as the Municipals 
consider sufficient for him and his family. This ration varies weekly. The 
baker is bound to calculate, from the number of mouths he feeds, the quantity 
of corn he will need to buy from the Municipals, who distribute it weekly. We 
who are not obliged to faire queue at the bakers’ doors,—thanks to my employ, 
I am exempt from this, and a bare sufficiency of bread is delivered, together 
with meat and vegetables, at my lodgings daily,—have very little conception 
of the sufferings of those who are. The queues are somewhat differently regu- 
lated in different sections; but my host’s daughters, who take it in turn to go, 
are often waiting from four o’clock until eight or nine in the morning.”— 
Journal of a Spy. 
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21 MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF GOOD. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company commenced business in 1847. It has been 
scattering blessings for nearly half a century. Measure the influence for good exerted 
by nearly Twenty-One Millions of Dollars distributed by this Company in that time ! 

The science of underwriting has progressed, and the Penn Mutual Life has kept in line with 
the improvements. On the Ist of May, 1896, the Company began the issue of a New 
Policy, embodying all that is safe and consistent with the most approved methods of the 
life insurance business. 


The New Policy of the Penn Mutual is the best and most liberal contract issued by any insurance 
company in the world. 


Simplicity, 

Conciseness, 

Directness, 

Probity, . 
The New Policy is absolutely non-forfeitable and incontestable. 


IT PROVIDES :— 
Cash Values, 
Loan Values, 
ye Annual Dividends, 

Extensions, 

Paid-up Insurance. 

Send for specimen, stating age, to 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
















are some of the characteristics. 
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No ADVANTAGE.—A man whom the circumstances of travel caused to sit 
in the same seat with a young lady who was unusually friendly said, as he was 
leaving, “I thank you for a very pleasant chat, but I am afraid you would not 
have been so kind to me had you known I am a married man.” 

“You haven’t any advantage of me,” promptly responded the young lady. 
“T am an escaped lunatic.” And she was. 


His Own EXECUTIONER.—At St. Pierre-le-Palud, in the canton of Abresle, 
near Lyons, lived, says our Paris correspondent, a handy man, half carpenter, 
half mason, and forty-two years old. His wife died seven years ago, and he 
had lived alone ever since. Some time ago he said an idea he was going to 
work out would astonish the whole country. His idea, it now appears, was to 
construct unaided a guillotine and to be his own executioner. He had got two 
vertical beams nine feet high. The knife was a hatchet carefully sharpened, 
and a mason’s sledge-hammer, weighing a stone, was adapted to it. Nothing 
could be neater than the grooves, pulleys, and adjustments. A semicircular 
groove was arranged to keep the head well under the hatchet. Deparcieux lay 
on his back, with his neck in the semicircular cutting in a cross-plank. He 
set a heap of straw on the place where he calculated the small of his back 
would be, and placed his feet against a wall. This done, he let go the knife 
by means of a cord that he held. In the fall it severed his head clean from 
his body. The strange suicide was not discovered for some days after it was 
committed. Neighbors began to wonder what had happened to Deparcieux. 
As his dog howled fearfully, they determined to enter the house. Going from 
one room to another, they discovered nothing unusual, but when the dog was 
liberated from the kitchen it rushed down to the cellar and again began to howl. 
The neighbors, following, found there the guillotine and the guillotined.— 
London Daily News. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN CHICAGO.—“ Rose’s marriage is off.” 

“How embarrassing! Her wedding invitations were out.” 

“Yes, but she just called them in and made it a five-o’clock tea.””— Chicago 
Record. 


DANGERS OF THE BALTIC.—There is no part of the world which has such a 
black record for wrecks as these narrow Baltic seas. The number in some years 
has averaged more than one a day, the greatest number of wrecks recorded in 
one year being four hundred and twenty-five, and the smallest one hundred and 
fifty-four. About fifty per cent. of these vessels became total wrecks, all the 
crews being lost. In the four years 1877-81 no less than seven hundred lives 
were lost. With regard to these wrecks the fact, however, must not be lost 
sight of that many of the vessels navigating these seas are old and ill found, 
especially those engaged in the timber trade, for which any vessel condemned 
for other traffic used to be thought good enough. Many boats which fail to 
pass the Board of Trade survey are sold to the Swedes and Norwegians and run 
for many years afterward in the Baltic trade. Sailing-vessels are much more 
liable to be wrecked on these coasts than steamers, and as the former are rapidly 
being superseded the proportionate number of wrecks is decreasing.— Longman’s 
Magazine. 
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YOU CAN ALMOST——> SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or Money Cheerfully Refunded. 


See the GrassGrow 


WHEN USING... Lyon’s Automatic 


FERTILIZING LAWN FEEDER 2 


(Odorless) 
ge # Itis aneat, light, little device, attached between 

the end of the hose and the nozzle, which auto- 
matically dissolves a stick of LYON’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LAWN FOOD, diffusing it through as 
as much water as will pass through an ordinary 
garden hose in about one hour. Itis clean, odor- 
less, non-poisonous, and will give perceptible re- 
sults after one week’s use on your lawn. 

It produces a dark-green foliage and a healthy 
growth. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM, 
THEY CANNOT KEEP THEM. 
Complete outfit, consisting of one holder and 
twelve sticks of the food, prepaid to any address 
on receipt of $1.00. 


THE W. W. SPRAGUE CO., Dept. X, Union Stook Yards, GHIGAGO, ILLS. 
Handsomest Poster of the Year Sent Securely Packed on Receipt of Only 25 cents. 
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_ When You 

Mount 
the Stairs 


| at night and feel that every step’s a flight— 
there’s something wrong. Be just to your- 
self. Keep up health, an strength and spirits 
by using for all house cleaning 


Gold 
Dust 


Washing Powder 


For use in every department of housekeepirg. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 
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A GLoomy ProsPect.—Mr. Finemind.—“ My dear, my scientific works 
are bringing me in a fortune, and we will soon be rich.” 

Mrs, Finemind.—“ Too bad! Now we will have to-associate with a lot of 
nobodies who inherited their wealth.”—-New York Weekly. 


Gory oF Fast-DAy DEPARTED.—The “innocuous desuetude” of Fast- 
Day is even more strongly marked in New Hampshire than in Vermont. In- 
stead of a fast, the day was observed as a feast, especially in Manchester, where 
the ministers decided not to hold services, declaring that the day had grown to 
be a farce, though one of the Baptist clergy held services on his own account, 
which were fairly well attended by those who still believe in the observance of 
the day. A despatch states that the police officers were kept busy all day, and 
that at midnight nearly every cell at the police station was filled, most of the 
arrests having been for drunkenness. Far better would it be for the State 
Legislators to abolish the day altogether than to have a continuance of this 
sort of thing. It is generally conceded that the Massachusetts Legislature did 
a wise thing when it abolished the day in that State—Burlington ( Vermont) 
News. 


SPERMACETI.—Spermaceti is taken from the head of the sperm whale, a 
single specimen having been known to yield twelve barrels of this valuable 
substance. It was formerly in high repute as a medicine, and in 1427 was sold 
in Europe for medicinal purposes at about five dollars a pound. 


Louis NAPOLEON ANSWERED.—Lady Blessington did not always meet 
with gratitude from some whose position at last enabled them to serve her. 
She sheltered in her London home Louis Napoleon after he had escaped from 
his prison in Ham. After Louis Napoleon became President of the French 
Republic he seems to have turned the cold shoulder on Lady Blessington and 
Count D’Orsay when they approached him in Paris. There was a story going 
at the time, for the accuracy of which we certainly will not vouch, but which 
appeared in several of the London papers. 

Shortly before Lady Blessington’s death she met, so the story goes, the 
President driving in the Champs-Elysées. He stopped his carriage, she stopped 
hers, and they conversed for a few minutes. His manner seemed to her de- 
terminedly chilly. ‘ Do you stay long in Paris?” he asked, as he was about to 
drive on. “No,” she answered; “and you?”— The Speaker. 


Mr. A. S. MARTIN has written and compiled a volume of two hundred and 
eighty pages “On Parody,” containing some curious bits of verse that are 
familiar and many that are not familiar. The selections run back three hun- 
dred years, and the introduction and comments trace this department of litera- 
ture to a much earlier period. It would not be easy to name another book 
devoted to this peculiar subject, or covering it so fully. 


Hat AND CaP Riots.—The “ Hat and Cap riots” were political difficulties 
in Sweden during the reign of Adolph Frederick. They began in 1720 and — 
ended about 1771. The Hats, or Chapeaus, were the French party, who wished 
to modernize the country by adopting the ideas, manners, customs, and political 
and military usages of Southern Europe. 
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_ The Best Tool-bag 


is the one that carries a 
little can or bottle of 
Pearline. 
Then you're ready for 
anything in the shape of 
mud, dust, grease, or dirt. 

Nothing will so quickly and thoroughly take 
away all wheeling-grime and stains, from hands or 
clothes or anywhere. 

There’s no weight or bulk to speak of. 

How many times you have needed Pearline 
when far from home! 

Unequalled as a lubricant for Bicycle chains. sz 


























PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 


ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fn Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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THE GREAT EAsTERN.—The Great Eastern was the largest ship ever built, 
and at this time it would be of interest to compare her size with that of the St. 
Paul and the Campania. The Great Eastern was 680 feet long, 83 feet beam, 
28 feet draught when loaded, 23,000 tonnage, paddle engines 1000 horse-power 
nominal, screw engines 1700 horse-power nominal. She was commenced to 
be built at Millwall in the spring of 1854, and was launched, after many difii- 
culties, on January 80, 1858. 

The history of the Great Eastern was from the first financially an unfor- 
tunate one. She made several voyages to the United States at a great loss to 
her owners, but in 1865 and 1866 she somewhat redeemed her character by 
successfully laying the Atlantic cable. Subsequently, owing to her vast size, 
she was instrumental in laying most of the important cables across the Atlantic, 
in the Mediterranean, through the Red Sea, etc. 

In 1888 she was sold at auction in Liverpool to be broken up, bringing the 
sum of $280,720. She was designed by I. K. Brunel. It is said by many that 
with the improved machinery of this date she could be handled and made to 
pay a dividend.— Kansas City Journal. 


SALARIES IN EvRoPE.—The royal family of England costs the British 
government, in round numbers, $3,000,000 annually. Of this sum the queen 
receives nearly $2,000,000 a year, besides the revenues from the duchy of Lan- 
caster, which amount to a quarter of a million. The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland receives $100,000 a year for his services and expenses, and the Prince 
of Wales $200,000 a year. The President of France receives $240,000 a year 
for salary and expenses, an enormous salary, when it is remembered that the 
Republic is sweating under a stupendous national debt of over $6,000,000,000, 
—the largest debt ever incurred by any nation in the world. Italy can have 
ten thousand men slaughtered in Abyssinia and still pay her king $2,600,000 a 
year. The civil list of the German Emperor is about $4,000,000 a year, besides 
large revenues from vast estates belonging to the royal family. The Czar of 
all the Russias owns in fee simple 1,000,000 square miles of cultivated land, 
and enjoys an income of $12,000,000. The King of Spain, little Alfonso XIII., 
if he is of a saving disposition, will be one of the richest sovereigns in Europe 
when he comes of age. The state allows him $1,400,000 a year, with an ad- 
ditional $600,000 for family expenses. We are said to be the richest nation on 
earth, yet our President’s salary is only $50,000 a year. It was only $25,000 
from 1789 to 1873.—Jnformation. 


A QUEER CENTIPEDE.—One of the most interesting creations of nature is 
the luminous centipede, a curious combination of lizard, snake, and natural 
electric light plant. It is about one and one-fourth inches long, its body being 
covered with short hairs. Its body is very narrow, and appears to be in sections. 
In consequence of this peculiar formation the creature appears to move sidewise, 
except when frightened. Then the natural electric-light-plant feature appears, 
and with an almost instantaneous wave-like motion, beginning at the tail, the 
color of the reptile changes from orange to a greenish phosphorescent shade. 
Then, sparkling like a tiny streak of green light, the creature darts away to a 
place of refuge. When one of the pair is in search of its mate the color grows 
a bright yellow, but at will the centipede can resume its darker color, and then, 
if lying close to the grain of a piece of wood, is hardly noticeable.—Jnforma- 


tion. 
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Shirt Waist 


should always look fresh 
and new. To keep shirt 
waists and all fine laundry 
long in the springtime of 
life, and the colors from 
fading or running, wash with 


CORO 


Soap. It’s as good as its rep- 
utation. Sold everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 





Poss1BLy the largest strictly dry-goods store in America is that of Messrs. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. This firm, through its extensive adver- 
tising and its accurate, trustworthy method of transacting business, has attained 
a success in mercantile life that is not equalled by many. The Mail Order 
Department has customers at almost every post-office in the United States. 
Many of these customers have been gained through goods advertised at special 
prices. Almost every week a neat advertisement of a certain line of goods is 
sent out. The goods are accurately described, and the price—which invariably 
covers cost of mailing—is named. If the goods are not satisfactory to the 
buyer, they may be returned and the purchase-money will be promptly refunded. 
None need fear to send for goods advertised over the name of Strawbridge & 
Clothier: in Philadelphia and throughout the country their name is a syno- 
nyme for all that is just and fair in business. 


IF you are thinking of studying music, do not fail to send for the Prospectus 
of the New England Conservatory of Music in Boston. This will acquaint you 
with the greatest and most perfect School of Music, Oratory, and Modern Lan- 
guages in America. The best is always the cheapest in the end, and the charges 
are low when its advantages over other similar schools are considered. 
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MorE EXCITING THAN A “ BITE.”—A restaurateur at Nogent-sur-Marne 
has had a curious and, indeed, startling experience. He was sitting quietly in 
his boat close to the railway bridge, intently watching the float attached to his 
fishing-line, when suddenly a huge mass fell into the boat behind him, and, 
sinking the boat, left him struggling in the water. The mass was a cow, which 
had got on the railway line in front of a passing train and been hurled against 
the parapet and over.—Paris Messenger. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 


There is horror too prolific in the jargon scientific which disturbs the mood 
pacific 
Of the ordinary man,— 
In these awful tales that thrill us of a bugaboo bacillus that is hiding near to 
kill us ; 
If by any chance it can. 


Not a single chance it misses; it is lurking in our blisses, it is even in the kisses 
That delight a leap-year dream ; 
In the air are microbes floating; in the water they are gloating, fiendish vigi- 
lance devoting 
To their weird malicious scheme. 


O ye philosophic sages, we were happy all these ages while these animals 
outrageous 
Unsuspected flourished here ; 
And although just for the present we withstand their siege incessant, we run 
other risks unpleasant, 


For we’re almost dead with fear. 
Washington Star. 


SocraL StRUGGLERS.— They are not confined to the pages of novels: wit- 
ness this, unintentionally overheard on the “ L” road the other day. 

“Y-e-s, they will get on; at least I think they will,” a thin, sharp-nosed 
woman was saying to her fat, placid neighbor. ‘They have got on already 
amazingly. You know he began life a cash-boy, and now is partner in a good 
business, with money ahead outside. And she’s gone up from the tape and 
thread counter to the head of her department. I like to see people get on, too, 
but the airs of those two are almost too much. Why, they waited three years 
to be married, so they might afford to spend five hundred dollars upon deco- 
rating the church for the wedding, and he sent his people to Brooklyn, and she 
persuaded hers to go to California, so they wouldn’t be hampered in their up- 
ward progress. They won’t go to a theatre where the seats are less than a 
dollar and a half. And clothes! Oh,my! You never saw such critics as they 
are. Of course they’d been living at pretty cheap places, saving that way so 
they could flourish broadly in others. But when they were on the brink of 
matrimony they each went and stayed for six weeks at a swell hotel so they 
could learn exactly how to do—what to eat and order, and all that—on their 
bridal trip. That was to Florida. They stopped at the Ponce there, and paid 
fifteen dollars a day for rooms alone. And they paid to get the wedding in a 
paper—just think of that—like they were already fashionable people.”—New 
York Journal, 
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wenve «A Worcester’s Dictionary =” 
WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER. 


DeEaR Mapam: We have just bought the balance of 1196 copies of the last edition of Wor- | 
cester’s Pocket Dictionary, bound in cloth, copiously illustrated, 298 pages, containing a list of | 
foreign words and phrases, abbreviations, rules for spelling, and numerous tables of weights and | 
measures, besides the dictionary proper. We are going to give them away, free of any charge | 
whatever, to that number of leading ladies of influence, in various parts of the country. The | 
offer cannot be repeated or extended beyond this number of dictionaries. After making Dob- | 
bins’ Electric Soap for thirty years, and experimenting for five years to produce a floating soap 
made of borax, that should be better than any floating soap ever made, we have discovered, per- 
fected, and introduced Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap. We are sure that your grocer has it. If 
not, he will get it of his regular grocer. He will sell it to you at the same price of Ivory, although | 
it costs us much more to make, and one moment’s comparison will show you how infinitely | 
superior it is to Ivory or to any other soap. We will send you one of these dictionaries, post- | 
paid, and free of all charges whatever, upon the return of the trade-marks cut from a dolldar’s 
worth of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap, provided you will promise to speak to your friends, as 
occasion offers, of the soap exactly as you find it.. We don’t ask you to buy the soap of us, but 
of your regular grocer. You don’t send us any money at all. You of course have to buy soap of 
some kind, and may as well buy this, especially as it is better than anything else, costs no more, | 
and besides you will get a valuable dictionary costing you nothing. A dictionary is indis- 
pensable in every family. If you are supplied with all the dictionaries you need, it is a nice 
present for you to give some one who has none. If you doubt our honesty or good faith in | 
making this liberal and expensive offer, we refer you to any bank or large merchant. We are | 
an old and wealthy house, and will surely do just as we say, trusting to find our remuneration | 
in your expression to your friends of your opinion of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap, after you | 
have tried it. If you prefer, you can buy one cake first and buy the dollar’s worth after having | 
seen that the soap is worth the money. This offer is good until August 1 only. 

Yours respectfully, 


DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., 119 S. FourtH St., PHILADELPHIA. | 





THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN 
BROWNS THE WORLD. 


CAMPHORATED TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 

TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE 


FOR THE 


TEETH joa 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWN’S GAMPHORATED SAPONAGEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 
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WHEN ENGLISH AND Borers Foucut.—In the earlier encounters between 
British and Dutch at the Cape the British invariably had the victory. In 1795 
and 1806, at the battles of Muizenberg and Blaauwberg, on each of the occa- 
sions when the British forces took possession of the Cape our troops had easily 
the best of it. It can hardly be said, however, that the back-country farmers 
had much to do with these affairs. The battle of Blaauwberg, thanks to which 
the English became finally masters of the Cape, was a very hot affair. The 
Dutch fought bravely, and lost seven hundred men dead and wounded. The 
British, under General Sir David Baird, suffered to the extent of two hundred 
and twelve dead, wounded, and missing. Between 1806 and 1848 there were 
various small risings and insurrections in the eastern part of Cape Colony, in 
which, however, the Dutch were invariably worsted. When we remember 
President Kriiger’s clemency to Dr. Jameson and his followers after the recent 
raid, we can scarcely plume ourselves on our own deeds in similar emergencies. 

In 1815 a small rising among the Boers of the Eastern Province was pun- 
ished with extreme severity. Hendrik Prinsloo, Stephanus Botman, Cornelis 
Faber, Theunis de Klerk, Abraham Botman, and J. Kriiger were all sentenced 
to death as ringleaders. Of these, Kriiger, no doubt a distant connection of the 
present Transvaal President, escaped with transportation for life. The remain- 
ing five were ignominiously hanged in presence of a great concourse of friends 
and relatives. The gallows broke down under the weight of these unfortunates, 
—they were all turned off together,—and a long delay occurred. There was a 
terrible scene, which one shudders to think of even now. The poor half-hanged 
men, as they slowly recovered, crawled to the feet of the commanding officer 
and begged for mercy. Their prayers were aided by the bitter cries and tears 
of the multitude standing around. But there was no mercy for them. Just 
before sunset these unhappy Boers were hanged again, this time effectually 
enough. The neck between the hills, where this scene took place, is still well 
known in Cape Colony as “Slaghters Neck” (slaughter neck); and one of the 
biggest grudges that the Boers still cherish against the British is due to the un- 
dying memory of that dreadful day.— Nineteenth Century. 


Costty LiT1gaTIon.—People who are inclined to litigation about small 
matters may well pause when they consider the fate of Mr. David Stewart, as 
decided in the House of Lords. That gentleman is a landed proprietor in 
Kincardineshire, and he had a dispute with a neighboring proprietor, Mr. A. 
M. Ogston, as to the right of fishing for salmon in a certain portion of the 
river Dee. As neither would admit the other’s claim, Mr. Stewart began 
a lawsuit and obtained judgment in his favor. Mr, Ogston appealed to the 
Court of Session, and succeeded in getting the judgment reversed. Mr. Stewart, 
in turn, appealed to the House of Lords, which has just decided against him 
and ordered him to pay the costs. These, as the proceedings have extended 
over some: three or four years and have engaged the attention of eminent 
solicitors and counsel on both sides, are estimated at not less than three or four 
thousand pounds. 

The matter in dispute related solely to a barren stretch of water about one 
hundred and thirty five yards in length, which, according to the evidence, was 
incapable of being profitably fished with a net, and was of very little value— 
probably not more than fifty shillings a year—for angling purposes.—London 


Telegraph. 
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